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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


IT is evident from his public reference to “ the recently concluded 
ie iat international Agreement between France and 
England,”* that the British Foreign Minister 

regards this matter as a fait accompli. Lord Lansdowne’s 
colleagues share his opinion, and it is common knowledge 
that “our friendly understanding with our nearest neighbour” 
is a part of the platform stock in trade of every Unionist 
speaker, and one of the few popular assets to the credit 
of the present Government. We are sorry to shatter an 
agreeable illusion, but it would be folly to blink the fact that the 
French Parliament has adjourned until October without ratifying 
the Agreement. Much water may run under the mill during 
the next three months. With the warning before us of the fate 
of a recent Convention between the French and Siamese 
Governments, which though formally signed by M. Delcassé, 
was never even presented to the Chamber of Deputies on account 
of the opposition it excited, it would be wiser and safer of his 
Majesty’s Ministers to treat the Anglo-French negotiations rather as 
an unfinished transaction than as a chose jugée. We most sincerely 
hope that the Agreement may be ultimately ratified, and we believe 
it will be if official England behaves with moderate intelligence in 
the interval. The delay should in any case serve as a warning to 
the British Government unless like the Bourbons it is utterly 
unteachable. As the subject opens up the whole subject of our 
European relations, it cannot be regarded as dull or trivial, though 
such questions are deemed beneath the dignity of Parliament. 


* Lord Lansdowne’s Speech, Albert Hall, June 14, 1904. 
VOL. XLIII 57 
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The immediate moral is as clear as it issimple. No foreign policy 
can be successfully conducted on the pigeon-hole plan. The 
international situation must be seen steadily and seen asa whole. 
In other words, the Foreign Office requires a “thinking” or 
“ policy” department—such as exists at the Quai d’Orsay and in 
the Wilhelmstrasse—in order to bring the various pigeon-holes 
into proper perspective. Then again foreign affairs demand the 
exercise of a certain amount of Imagination—which was defined 
by the Duke of Wellington as knowing what is going on on the 
other side of the hill. 


The various documents constituting the Anglo-French Agree- 
ment of April 8 are highly important, as settling 
our Colonial controversies with France on the 
give and take principle described by M. Etienne, the eminent 
French statesman, in the authoritative and illuminating article 
we are privileged to publish in this number. But the Agree- 
ment was no less important as an indication of a change in 
the attitude of two nations, who, in Lord Lansdowne’s words, 
“had so long been scowling at one another across the water.” 
France—in spite of some dangerous differences of opinion in 
recent years which we now know were assiduously fomented by a 
third party—is a popular Power with the British people, and the 
removal of the chief sources of Anglo-French friction was 
exceedingly welcome to this country. We believe it was 
scarcely less welcome to the great mass of Frenchmen, who 
though not pretending to be particularly enamoured of the 
English, appreciate the political advantages of the Entente 
Cordiale, The principal cause of the approval which the Anglo- 
French Agreement excited in London and Paris was the belief 
that it involved a genuine change in the foreign policy of Great 
Britain. In English eyes it signified our liberation from that 
lamentable and humiliating dependence upon Germany which 
has been the bane and the mystery of recent years; to the 
French it betokened the permanent detachment of England 
from the hostile camp. Needless to say the Germans, as scientific 
students of international relations, instantly grasped this momen- 
tous aspect of the Anglo-French rapprochement. Kaiser Wilhelm, 
who had been steeped in the Bismarckian idea that France and 
Great Britain could be indefinitely kept at daggers drawn by 
judicious provocation, was simply stunned when he heard of 
the Delcassé-Lansdowne Conventions. Our readers will remem- 
ber that his Imperial Majesty was in the Mediterranean at the 
time engaged in exploring the defences of Gibraltar and Malta, 


A Retrospect. 
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and increasing his expert knowledge of the British Navy. He 
hurried back to Berlin, discharging fireworks along the French 
frontier in the shape of inflammatory speeches as a pleasant 
reminder to France that, though isolated, Germany knew how to 
show her teeth. German Ministers and diplomatists, especially 
Count von Bilow, the German Ambassador in London, and the 
German Ambassador in Paris, are understood to have received 
tremendous wiggings from their Sovereign for their failure to 
thwart the Anglo-French entente. But directly the period of 
consternation was over, the Berlin Government characteristically 
pulled itself together, and set to work to retrieve the position. 


Germany, as a Power pursuing a serious foreign policy, has 
The always some major object in view to which minor 
“PI th objects are subordinated. Her present purpose 
ev Jas i lo-French Agree tb 

Squadron.” was to discount the Anglo gr ment by 
reviving the old Anglo-German relationship, and 

brandishing the latter in the eyes of the French nation. 
France would thus be disabused of the idea that there 
was any special significance in her rapprochement with England, 
and by simultaneously working the wire to St. Petersburg, 
Germany hoped to alarm France as to the future of the Dual 
Alliance should she persist in her “ Anglophil” attitude. In 
every international intrigue the Germans feel that they can count 
on the cordial co-operation of the British Government, not as 
some foreigners imagine owing to British machiavelianism, but 
owing to what Dr. Johnson called “ sheer ignorance ”—wilful 
blindness to the policies of other Powers. Moreover, the 
Germans had a substantial asset to start on. ‘The publication 
of the Anglo-French Settlement was almost immediately followed 
by the announcement of the British Sovereign’s visit to Kiel, an 
episode which from the outset was exploited for all it was worth, 
and a good deal more, by the semi-official press of Germany, as 
“a demonstration of Anglo-German solidarity,” and a proof that 
German relations with Great Britain had not been affected by 
the Anglo-French agreement. Thanks, however, to King 
Edward’s tact and insight, and to his Majesty’s masterly little 
speech on the Hehenzollern, the Kiel visit was from the German 
standpoint something of a political frost, and the French 
realised that it was an altogether inferior incident to the King’s 
historic visit to Paris last year, and that it was devoid of political 
significance, simply because the English were determined to 
keep clear ofall political entanglements with Germany. The very 
whisper of the Baghdad Railway died away. But the Teuton is 
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not easily beaten, so in order to keep the Anglo-German pot 
boiling, Kaiser Wilhelm, relying on the inability of British states- 
men to say No to any German suggestion, proposed that one of 
his squadrons should visit Plymouth. So we were no sooner 
clear of the Kiel visit than the astonished and disgusted British 
public learnt that a posse comitatus of German battleships were 
at Plymouth. It is considered highly desirable that German 
naval officers should familiarise themselves with the waters in 
which they hope to operate between the years 1908-1912. 
However much the friends of a big Navy may welcome any 
tangible reminder of the development of hostile sea-power, it 
was injurious to British interests that this particular visit 
should have occurred at this particular moment, all the more 
as it coincided with another “ graceful concession ” to the Kaiser 
in the shape of the truly fatuous announcement that Great 
Britain and Germany had signed an Arbitration Treaty “ iden- 
tical” with the Arbitration Treaty with France. 


Thus by a series of events intrinsically insignificant and 
\“ Perfi doubtless altogether disconnected in the British 
erfide ; : : ; 
Albion.” official mind, which works on the pigeon-hole 
plan, but which formed a complete and coherent 
whole in the logical mind of the German, the impression was 
diffused that we were about to revive the former Anglo- 
German relationship which the British people hoped and believed 
was as dead as the Dodo. The reader should bear in mind that 
Germany, while courting this country in order to betray it, was 
simultaneously carrying on a far more serious flirtation with 
Russia, which found violent expression in Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
amazing telegram to a Russian regiment about to start for the 
seat of war (“ My sincere wishes accompany the regiment. God 
bless its standards!”). A minatory campaign was also set 
on foot in the German Press vituperating M. Delcassé and 
threatening France with “isolation” unless she was prepared to 
make her account with Germany, pointing out that she was 
losing Russia without gaining England. Happily our French 
neighbours are too intelligent to swallow this familiar German 
medicine. They were not born yesterday, and they have learnt 
a thing or two of late years as to the German genius for intrigue. 
We only wish they would impart some of their knowledge to the 
British mandarin. But it would be foolish not to recognise that 
the accumulated effect of these untoward incidents has been to 
partially awaken the old suspicion of perfide Albion, and an in- 
creasing number of Frenchmen are once more asking them- 
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selves as to whether Great Britain is capable of playing straight. 
Is the Anglo-French Agreement to be regarded as what it 
professed to be, and what it was believed both in England and 
France to be, viz. the emancipation of England from the 
German yoke, and the opening of a new era in Anglo-French 
relations: or is it simply a stepping-stone to an Anglo-German 
Alliance? While making every allowance for these suspicions, 
we can most sincerely and solemnly assure our French friends 
that they are without serious foundation, for the simple reason 
that no British Government could remain in power for a day 
after being guilty of such an outrage upon French faith and 
British honour. But the net result of the thoughtlessness of the 
British Foreign Office is that objections are now being raised for 
the first time to various parts of the Anglo-French convention, 
and suggestions for reconsideration are put forward, while the fact 
remains that the Chamber has adjourned without having set the 
seal of its approval on the compact. We venture with great 
respect to warn Lord Lansdowne that if he continues to play into 
the hands of the Germans, there is no more chance of the ratifi- 
cation of the Anglo-French Agreement than of establishing an 
entente with the Man in the Moon. 


Unfortunately the matter is not entirely in our hands, for 
Germany has other useful irons in the fire. It 
would only need a multiplication of Malacca 
“incidents” effectually to undo the Anglo- 
French rapprochement. If contraband articles consigned to Japan 
can be successfully stowed away on British vessels touching at 
German ports, or quasi-German ports, such as Antwerp where 
the Malacca called, a hint being given to Russia, Germany 
might hope for a rupture between England and Russia which 
would reduce our relations with France to the danger-point. 
Meanwhile the German Embassy in London appears to have re- 
organised its Press Bureau, and never was the pro-German pro- 
paganda in our press conducted with such effrontery. Daily, 
weekly and monthly organs are working in this cause,and doubtless 
quite unconsciously are steadily promoting German interests by 
demonstrating to their readers that Codlin is the friend not Short, 
and that no attention should be paid to those crack-brained 
alarmists who call attention to the menace of the German Fleet, 
that Russia is the only serious enemy with whom England need 
reckon, &c. &c. The versatile “ Diplomaticus” is of course on 
the war-path under many aliases, and every hyphenated English- 
man is mobilisedin the interests of Germany. As we pointed out 


Bismarckian 
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last month, if British public opinion can be sufficiently be- 
fooled, we shall see yet a further addition to the German 
Fleet next year in the shape of a squadron of battleships, which 
will ultimately bring the grand total up to forty-six battleships 
permanently stationed in the North Sea except when cruising 
in British home waters. To readers of Busch’s revelations of 
Bismarckian methods, it is a curious and suggestive fact that 
within the last month a halfpenny English paper should have been 
able to secure General’ Kuropatkin’s secret scheme for invading 
India,—which is apparently of the “ wild-cat” order,—and that “a 
Russian official of high rank” should have had recourse to a sedate 
British periodical in order to pour venomous vituperation over the 
Sovereign whom he serves. While not for a moment impugning 
the bond-fides of the editors of these publications, who are men 
of high integrity, it would be interesting to know the names of 
the purveyors of these highly sensational documents, one of which 
is couched in excellent journalese. 


It is largely owing to the want cf a Policy Department at the 
Foreign Office that our public men are so 
indifferently informed upon foreign affairs, and 
to the same fact may be attributed the general 
public ignorance as to the lines of British foreign policy—supposing 
we have a policy. No authoritative attempt, ¢.g., has ever been 
made to educate the nation as to the very serious obligations we 
undertook under the Anglo-Japanese Agreement of two years ago. 
If our readers cross-examined their acquaintance, they would be 
amazed at the hazy ideas of many people, passing for being 
educated and regarding themselves as well-informed, as to the 
political relations between Great Britain and Japan. Every now 
and then some contretemps occurs to remind us of the Alliance, 
but after a short and feverish discussion in the Press the whole 
question is comfortably dismissed until the next contretemps 
revives it. This is not as it should be. The Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty is unquestionably the most momentous document to 
which any British Minister has put his signature in our generation, 
It revolutionised our relations with several Powers, and from the 
opening of hostilities in the Far East until their close it will 
remain the governing factor in our international position. It 
should, therefore, never be absent from the thoughts of respon- 
sible statesmen, and its provisions ought to be popularised. We 
shall not avoid dangers by hiding our heads in the sand, while 
should it at any time become necessary for the Government to 
call on the nation to fulfil the bond, it would be grievous if the 


Dangerous 
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effective sanction of public opinion were found wanting. We 
therefore make no apology for once more recalling the terms 
of “the Agreement between Great Britain and Japan,” which 
was signed on January 30, 1902, and published on February 12. 
As we pointed out at the time it is substantially an offensive 
and defensive alliance of the ordinary continental type, and 
our statesmen deserve great credit for meeting peculiar cir- 
cumstances by initiating a new departure. In his covering 
and explanatory despatch (January 30, 1902) to Sir Claude 
Macdonald (British Minister in Tokyo), Lord Lansdowne ex- 
plained that the Agreement was the outcome of the events of 
the last two years in the Far East, which had impressed Great 
Britain and Japan with the fact that they had common interests, 
and as a result “of their close and uninterrupted communi- 
cations,” the two Powers had become convinced that their policy 
was ‘‘identical.” Consequently “it has resulted that each side 
has expressed the desire that their common policy should find 
expression in an international contract of binding validity.” 


Lord Lansdowne laid special stress on the essentially pacific 
, character of the Agreement, which pointedly 
he Mattes « Ses deacelinalinn alilian: 4 
British isclaimed “ any aggressive tendencies either in 
China or Korea,” but the High Contracting 
Parties nevertheless recorded their determination 
to uphold their interests should they be endangered, and “ it will 
be admissible for either Government to take such measures as 
may be indispensable in order to safeguard those interests,” and 
words had been added to render it clear that such precau- 
tionary measures “might become necessary, and might be legiti- 
mately taken not only in the case of aggressive action or of 
an actual attack by some other Power, but in the event of 
disturbances arising of a character to necessitate the intervention 
of either of the High Contracting Parties for the protection of 
the lives and property of its subjects.” The chief obligations 
undertaken by the signatories of the Agreement were the 
maintenance of a strict neutrality “in the event of either of 
them becoming involved in war,” and “of coming to one 
another’s assistance in the event of either of them being 
confronted by the opposition of more than one _ hostile 
Power.” By the remaining provisions Great Britain and Japan 
“undertake that neither of them will, without consultation with 
the other, enter into separate arrangements with another Power 
to the prejudice of the interests described in the Agreement,” 
and whenever those interests are threatened ‘they will com- 
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municate with one another fully and frankly.” There was, in 
Lord Rosebery’s elegant language, to be no “hanky-panxy,” such as 
Prince Bismarck practised in his famous “re-insurance” Treaty with 
Russia behind the back of Austria. Lord Lansdowne concluded 
his despatch by reiterating that the British Government had been 
largely influenced in signing the Agreement “ by the conviction 
that it contains no provisions which can be regarded as an 
indication of aggressive or self-seeking tendencies in the regions 
to which it applies.” Rather is it “a measure of precaution . . + 
in defence of important British interests.” It in no way threatens 
the present position “ or the legitimate interests of other Powers.” 


On the contrary, that part of it which renders either of the High Contracting 

Parties liable to be called upon by the other for assistance, can operate 
only when one of the allies has found himself obliged to go to war in defence 
of interests which are common to both, when the circumstances in which he 
has taken this step are such as to establish that the quarrel has not been of 
his own seeking, and when, being engaged in his own defence, he finds him- 
self threatened, not by a single Power but by a hostile coalition. 
While expressing the hope that the Agreement would tend to the 
preservation of peace, Lord Lansdowne added that “ should 
peace unfortunately be broken, it would have the effect of 
restricting the area of hostilities.” 


Important as is the British despatch from which we have 
quoted, as embodying the British view of the 


— Anglo-Japanese Agreement, the Agreement itself, 
Agreement. as the binding document, is still more important, 


and as we are anxious to familiarise our readers 
with its terms, we make no apology for once again reproducing it 
textually. 
Agreement between Great Britain and Japan, signed at London, 
January 30, 1902. 

The Governments of Great Britain and Japan, actuated solely by a desire 
to maintain the sfa‘us guo and general peace in the extreme East, being 
moreover specially interested in maintaining the independence and territorial 
integrity of the Empire of China and the Empire of Corea, and in securing 
equal opportunities in those countries for the commerce and industry of all 
nations, hereby agree as follows : 

Article I—The High Contracting Parties, having mutually recognised the 
independence of China and of Corea, declare themselves to be entirely un- 
influenced by any aggressive tendencies in either country. Having in view, 
however, their special interests, of which those of Great Britain relate princi- 
pally to China, while Japan, in addition to the interests which she possesses 
in China, is interested in a peculiar degree politically, as well as commercially 
and industrially, in Corea, the High Contracting Parties recognise that it will 
be admissible for either of them to take such measures as may be indispensable 
in order to safeguard those interests if threatened either by the aggressive 
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action of any other Power, or by disturbances arising in China or Corea, and 
necessitating the intervention of either of the High Contracting Parties for the 
protection of the lives and property of its subjects. 

Article IJ.—If either Great Britain or Japan, in the defence of their respec- 
tive interests as above described, should become involved in war with another 
Power, the other High Contracting Party will maintain a strict neutrality, and 
use its efforts to prevent other Powers from joining in hostilities against its 
ally. 

Article I1T.—I\f in the above event any other Power or Powers should join in 
hostilities against that ally, the other High Contracting Party will come to its 
assistance and will conduct the war in common, and make peace in mutual 
agreement with it. 

Article I1V.—The High Contracting Parties agree that neither of them will, 
without consulting the other, enter into separate arrangements with another 
Power to the prejudice of the interests above described. 

Article V.i—Whenever, in the opinion of either Great Britain or Japan, the 
above-mentioned interests are in jeopardy, the two Governments will communi- 
cate with each other fully and frankly. 

Article VI—The present Agreement shall come into effect immediately after 
the date of the signature, and remain in force for five years from that date. 

In case neither of the High Contracting Parties should have notified twelve 
months before the expiration of the said five years the intention of terminating 
it, it shall remain binding until the expiration of one year from the day on which 
either of the High Contracting Parties shall have denounced it. But if, when 
the date fixed for its expiration arrives, either ally is actually engaged in war, 
the alliance shall, 7fso facto, continue until peace is concluded. 


British Liberals have never expressed any enthusiasm for the 
policy which found expression in this Agreement. But they 
accepted the fait accompli, and so far as we are aware no re- 
sponsible person on either side of politics has ever suggested that 
we should evade the solemn obligations we have undertaken. As 
the Westminster Gazette declared on the eve of the Far Eastern 
war, “ whatever we may think of the policy which dictated the 
Treaty, there it is, and we are bound loyally to adhere to its 
terms.” But the public are surely entitled to some information as 
to the Opposition “policy” in the Far East. As the reader will ob- 
serve, by Article 6, the Agreement will “ remain in force for five 
years” from “ the date of its signature (January 30, 1902).” A year’s 
notice is required to terminate it, and therefore whatever British 
Government happens to be in power on January 30, 1906, will have 
the fate of the Agreement in their hands, with this single qualifica- 
tion, “if, when the date fixed for its expiration arrives, either ally 
is actually engaged in war, the Alliance shall ipso facto continue 
until peace is concluded.” It is high time that we had a clear 
and categorical declaration from the responsible leaders of the 
Liberal Party, if there be such, as regards the renewal of the 
Anglo-Japanese Agreement. It is all the more desirable to press 
this inquiry owing to the sinister rumour, which is dealt with in a 
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brilliant article from the pen of “ Compatriot,” that there is a plot 
afoot in the Radical party to challenge the national sentiment by 


making Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman British Foreign 
Minister. 


The incidents of the past month, one of which was officially 

The described as “of grave importance,” have once 
more reminded us of our delicate position as 
interested spectators of the Far Eastern conflict. 
The seizure of the P. & O. steamer Malacca, carrying passengers 
and cargo for China and Japan consisting in part of British 
Government stores for Hong Kong, by an armed Russian vessel, 
the Peterburg, on July 19, brought matters to a head. The 
English have always upheld the right of search, and we 
should be the last to challenge its reasonable exercise by a 
belligerent Power, as in any future conflict we shall 
certainly maintain our traditional attitude on this question. 
If, therefore, the Malacca had been stopped by a regular Russian 
man-of-war and contraband had been found on board, she might 
have been lawfully taken to a Russian port and adjudicated upon 
by a Prize Court. But, as was at once pointed out in an 
instructive article in the Morning Post, “The seizure of the 
Malacca does not raise the question of the right of search, but a 
question of internatioral policy and of treaty obligations. The 
Peterburg has lately come from the Black Sea through the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. But by the existing treaties no 
man-of-war of any nationality may pass those straits except by 
special permission of the Sultan for the purpose of fulfilling the 
Treaty of Paris.” The Russian Government is, therefore, 
impaled on the horns of an unpleasant dilemma by the 
action of the cruisers of its so-called Volunteer Fleet—for the 
raid of the Peterburg does not stand by itself. Either these 
vessels are Russian men-of-war, in which case they have no right 
to pass through the Dardanelles, or they are not men-of-war, and 
the seizure of the MZalacca and other neutral vessels are so many 
acts of piracy. As our readers are aware, the Black Sea was 
neutralised by the Treaty of Paris, which concluded the Crimean 
War, and no warships were allowed in its waters. In 1870, on the 
suggestion of Prince Bismarck, and, as he cynically confessed in his 
Reflections and Reminiscences, with the object of embroiling Russia 
and England so as to prevent their co-operating in the interests 
of France, with whom Germany was then at war, the Emperor 
of Russia suddenly announced that he would no longer be bound 
by the Black Sea clauses of the Treaty of Paris, 


Malacca. 


a acute RL Nee Ty 
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Being then under the emasculate Gladstone-Granville régime, 

The England of course took this audacious declaration 
“lying down,” and the incident was closed by an 
international Conference in London in 1871, 
when a further Treaty was signed by Russia and other Powers 
abrogating the neutralisation of the Black Sea. At the same time 
it was decided by the Powers, including Russia, that the 
Dardanelles should be closed to warships of all Powers, the 
prohibition running as follows: 


Dardanelles. 


The principle of the closing of the Straits of the Dardanelles and the 

Bosphorus such as it has been established by the separate convention, is main- 
tained with power to his Majesty the Sultan, in time of peace, to open the said 
Straits to the vessels of war of the friendly and allied Powers, in the event that 
the Sublime Porte should consider it n2cessary, in order to secure the execution 
of the stipulations of the Treaty of Paris. 
By a special protocol it was agreed that no nation shall liberate 
itself from the obligations of the Treaty without the consent of 
the other signatories. The action of Russia in sending warships 
through the Dardanelles is therefore a clear repudiation of the 
obligations of 1871 and as is pointed out by the Daily Chronicle 
the Russian representatives at the Berlin Congress (1878) thus 
explicitly renewed her former undertaking : 

The principle of the closing of the Straits is an European principle, and the 
stipulations concluded in this respect in 1841, 1856, and 1871, confirmed at 
present by the Treaty of Berlin, are binding on the part of all the Powers, in 
accordance with the spirit and letter of the existing Treaties, not only as regards 
the Sultan, but also as regards all the Powers signatory to these transactions. 
The fact that Volunteer cruisers conceal their armament 
while passing through the Dardanelles would seem to aggravate 
the offence. We have a special responsibility on this question, 
as we have not only our own interests to consider, but also our 
duties to our ally. As the Morning Post forcibly observes: 

In ordinary times it would be open to the British Government to consider 
whether or not it is the interest or the duty of Great Britain to assert these 
obligations. But at the present moment the conditions are not ordinary. 
Russia is at war with Japan, and Great Britain, though neutral, is bound to 
take part in the war as the ally of Japan in case Russia should be assisted by 
any other Power. Great Britain, therefore, is bound not to permit Russia to 
infringe a treaty by the violation of which she can increase her resources for 
the injury of Japan. So long as the existing treaties concerning the straits are 
observed the Russian Black Sea Fleet is non-existent for the purposes of the 
present war. If Great Britain were to permit them to be abrogated or violated 
she would be countenancing an injury to her ally, an alteration, detrimental to 
Japan, of the conditions existing at the time when the war began. 


That is why we continually remind our readers of the scope 
and purport of the Anglo-Japanese Agreement, which Japan on 
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her side has been scrupulous in observing both in the spirit and 
the letter, and we feel sure that the circumstances have only to 
be understood by the British nation in order to ensure an equal 
loyalty upon our part. The Malacca incident is not yet closed 
as we g) to Press, but there is every indication of a reasonable 
disposition on the part of Russia, and we sincerely hope that the 
handful of blustering journalists who “see red” whenever 
Russia’s name is mentioned—though they are always prepared 
to knuckle down to the Germans—may be disappointed of their 
quarrel, At some future time the British Government might be 
conceivably prepared to consider whether it is worth maintain- 
ing restrictions which are more irritating to Russia than advan- 
tageous to ourselves ; but it is not open to us to enter upon the 
Dardanelles question now, and we certainly shall not do so under 
menace. We refuse to believe that the Russian Government 
can seriously contemplate picking a quarrel with us at the present 
moment, though Germany is no doubt egging her on. We 
hope that once again the efforts of the Agent Provocateur may 
be frustrated. 


A certain grim piquancy has been added to Russian proceed- 
Th ..._ ings by the incident of the Prinz Heinrich. This 
e Prinz ‘ ; 

prs crack steamer of the German subventioned line, 
the North German Lloyd, was stopped near 

Aden by the Russian volunteer cruiser Smolensk, a vessel of 
as uncertain a status as the Peterburg. The Prinz Heinrich 
was boarded, her mails were rifled, and thirty-one bags of 
letters and twenty-four sacks and boxes addressed to Japan 
were transferred to the Smolensk. Englishmen mindful of the 
excitement in Germany when the Bundesrath was stopped and 
searched by a British cruiser in South African waters during the 
Boer War—an incident which the German Emperor and Count 
Bilow did their utmost to inflame in the interests of the new 
naval programme—have been amused and instructed to note the 
obsequiousness of Germany in the present case. The Bundesrath 
was a possible carrier of contraband. She was close to the scene 
of conflict when she was stopped by a British cruiser, but her mails 
were not touched, and therefore a friendly Government would have 
had no excuse for making a fuss, Now we see a German mail-boat 
rifled some thousands of miles away from the theatre of war 
by a dubious Russian vessel, which may prove to be a pirate 
without any right to be where she was or to behave as she did. 
It will not encourage foreign correspondents to entrust their 
letters to German keeping. The meekness of the captain of 
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the Prinz Heinrich offers an unpleasant contrast to the spirited 
action of the captain of the British P. & O. liner Osiris, 
which was boarded some weeks ago by a Russian gun-boat 
between Brindisi and Port Said. On that occasion the surrender 
of the Japanese mails was demanded, and refused, and the gallant 
captain was ultimately allowed to go on his way with his charge 
intact. It will be remembered that in the case of the Bundesrath, 
which was courteously and considerately treated by our cruiser, 
official remonstrances were addressed to the British Government, 
in such language as to provoke so equanimous a statesman as 
Lord Salisbury. As the Daily Telegraph, which has never been 
regarded as an anti-German paper, pertinently observes in con- 
trasting the two cases, “it remains to be seen whether the 
Eastern neighbour can steal a horse with the certainty of more 
indulgence than was shown to the British effort to look over a 
hedge.” So far the Germans have been almost apologetic to 
Russia for the clumsiness of the Prinz Heinrich in giving the 
Smolensk so much trouble. In all probability the Kaiser will 
order the British Government to obtain redress. 


When we went to press at the end of June it was generally 

believed in Europe that the campaign in the Far 
The Cam- ; Ae 7 
East was on the eve of decisive developments. 
The Japanese held Port Arthur in their amphibious 
grip by sea and land. The Russian squadron’s 
despairing effort to escape to the South, and the Russian army’s 
desperate attempt to relieve from the North, had both ended in 
heavy and humiliating losses. Meanwhile the position of the 
main Russian army in the Liao Valley seemed to be imminently 
imperilled by the rapid advance of three large Japanese armies, 
of which the First Army, under General Kuroki, aimed at out- 
flanking the Russian left vid Motien-Ling Pass, while the Second 
Army, under General Oku, was advancing upon Kai-Ping, and 
the Third Army, under General Nodsu, approached Hai-Cheng, 
The possibility of the arrival of substantial Russian reinforce- 
ments, combined with the weather, which is said to convert 
Southern Manchuria into a mud sea during the menth of July, 
was supposed to accelerate the advance of the Japanese. These 
were, however, purely Western speculations, however ingenious 
and instructed, and as our allies realise that success in war 
depends largely on surprise, and that surprise involves secrecy, 
they have steadily avoided proclaiming their plans from the 
house-tops. Their recent movements have remained shrouded 
in mystery. There is indeed, nothing decisive to record in the 


paign in 
Manchuria. 
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operations of the past month. So far as we know all is going 
well for them, they have captured Kaiping and carried the 
dominant passes, and then cameapause. Weare stillin the dark 
as to whether their immediate objective is General Kuropatkin’s 
army or Port Arthur. The appointment of Marshal Oyama in 
supreme command of all the Japanese armies indicates that the 
various operations entrusted to independent Generals are now 
completed, and that the grand dénouement is at hand. We trust 
that the accompanying map, which has been specially drawn 
for the National Review by Messrs. Stanford, may assist the 
reader to understand the present position and to follow future 
movements, 


Our readers will recollect that some weeks ago a Committee of 
the French Chamber of Deputies was appointed 
to investigate the assertion of M. Combes, the 
Premier, that an attempt had been made on 
behalf of the Carthusian Order to bribe the Premier’s son, 
M. Edgar Combes, to influence his father to advocate the 
authorisation of this Order, whose chief claim to fame is the 
manufacture of a palatable and profitable liqueur. Needless to 
say there were the usual counter-charges against the Combes 
family of soliciting bribes. As the Republican Party were an- 
noyed with the Premier for somewhat irrelevantly provoking 
this controversy, they allowed his opponents to pack the Com- 
mittee of Investigation. Great hopes were consequently enter- 
tained by the Opposition that something would transpire suffi- 
ciently damaging to M. Edgar Combes to discredit the Premier. 
After a lengthy inquiry, in which a great deal of dirty linen was 
washed, the Committee reported to the Chamber that “no proof 
of the attempted bribery” of M. Edgar Combes, “or charges 
against M. Edgar Combes in connection with the Carthusian 
affair” had been forthcoming. This did not, however, prevent 
them from censuring the Premier for “imprudently and without 
adequate motive arousing profound emotion in the country.” 
The Ministerial Party were highly incensed at these “ Jesuitical 
proceedings,” which were intended, while ostensibly absolving 
the Prime Minister, to upset the Ministry. The leaders of the 
various Republican groups, M. Etienne, M. Sarrien, and M. 
Jaurés, formulated a Resolution of confidence in the Government 
and M. Combes, which was carried by 306 to 244. It is, never- 
theless, stated that the position of the Premier has been shaken, 
partly because he has been long enough in office to excite 
jealousies, and partly owing to his tactical blunder which has 
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irritated his party. This trumpery business has since been over- 
shadowed by the far larger issues involved in the quarrel between 
the Republic and the Vatican, which has taken a further turn 
owing to the Pope’s attempt—at the instigation of the Orders— 
to bully certain French bishops of Republican sympathies, in 
particular the Bishops of Dijon and Laval. Pius X., who 
seems to be singularly ill-advised in all his proceedings, actually 
went to the length of calling on these bishops to resign, where- 
upon the French Government sent an ultimatum to the Holy 
See asking for a withdrawal “pure and simple” of the letters 
addressed to the Bishop of Dijon and the Bishop of Laval “as 
being inconsistent with the régime of the Concordat.” There the 
matter rests at the moment, but it now looks as though the 
Concordat must go into the melting-pot. 


Parliamentary proceedings during the past month have been 
The Prestige inexpressibly dreary and futile. As we are now 
on the eve of the Recess, we are able to measure 
of the incapacity of the House of Commons to dis- 
Parliament. : erie ‘ F 
charge its legislative functions. The only con- 
structive Ministerial measure which has any prospect of reaching 
the Statute Book is the Licensing Bill—no thanks to the efficiency 
of Parliament, but to the drastic application of the closure, 
which is a Free Import from abroad. The Aliens Bill has been 
abandoned—as we always expected it would be—at the first con- 
venient opportunity. The Finance Bill is still dragging its slow 
length along, and doubtless will be passed, as also such secondary 
measures as the Scottish Education Bill and the Defaulting 
Authorities Bill, while even the present Parliament can hardly 
adjourn without sanctioning the Appropriation Bill. Each Party 
throws the entire blame for this miserable record on to the other 
side, and no doubt during the autumn rival orators will prove 
their respective cases to demonstration. Ministerialists will be 
able to dwell on the wanton obstruction of the Opposition, 
while the Opposition can plausibly attribute the whole blame to 
Ministeriai management. It is about six of one and half a dozen 
of the other. The real truth, which is naturally obscured in 
Parliamentary speeches, is that the Parliamentarian enjoys wast- 
ing time over trifles. The average M.P. takes little or no interest 
in the many important questions engaging the mind of serious 
men at the present day, and any attempt to debate them is 
doomed to failure. The House rapidly empties, and the discus- 
sion is left in the hands of the chartered bores. It was not 
alway> so, as can be gathered from back numbers of Hausard, 
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for in times far less interesting than those in which we live, the 
House of Commons played a real part, as the focus of public 
attention, and international as well as national questions were 
properly discussed in the Legislature. There is plenty of ability 
in the present House of Commons, but singularly little know- 
ledge upon, and universal apathy towards the greater questions. 
Our Gallios prefer to exhaust their energies in puerile discussions 
about stripped tobacco, artificial excitement over Chinese Labour, 
petty points of procedure, and personalities. It could hardly 
be otherwise in an assembly in which Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman leads the second Party, and where Mr. Winston 
Churchill is taken seriously. It is not surprising that the prestige 
of the House of Commons should be rapidly declining. 


We believe that if left to himself there is no man better 
Army qualified than the present War Minister, Mr. 
Tinkering. Arnold Forster—a civilian with a naval and mili- 
tary mind—to tackle the Army problem. Un- 

fortunately he is not left to himself. He has the misfortune to 
form one of a Cabinet of about the size of a County Council, 
some of whose members have been tinkering at the Army since 
1895—with what results we saw in the South African War— 
while others are hopelessly identified with all that is rotten in 
the unreformed system. All are, of course, convinced they are 
Heaven-born geniuses with a special mission as Army reformers. 
The upshot is that Mr. Arnold Forster, after a series of delays 
calculated if not intended to render the whole question ridicu- 
lous, presented a scheme to the House of Commons on July 14 
resembling the curate’s egg, i.e., parts of it are good. The public 
can hardly be expected to take this egg very seriously, as it is 
ostentatiously announced that it is only a provisional egg, and 
that although the Cabinet have prevented Mr. Arnold Forster 
from laying his own egg, they are not peculiarly enamoured of 
their production. As it is laid at the fag end of the Session, there 
can be no serious intention of hatching it. Under the circum- 
stances we do not think it necessary to detain our readers by any 
elaborate discussion of an army policy which will probably be 
withdrawn. Army Reform is one of the measures which the 
Government is pledged to carry before the next General Election, 
though they do not seem to be aware of the fact. We trust that 
Mr. Arnold Forster will insist on bringing forward his own scheme 
next Session. The more the problem of defending the Empire 
and holding these islands is examined, the clearer it will become 
that the following are the chief desiderata: (1) A supreme and 
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unchallengeable Navy; (2) a striking force consisting of the 
regular Army to drive home the naval blow and to maintain our 
foreign garrisons; (3) an adaptation of the Swiss Militia system 
for purposes of home defence in order to liberate the Navy for 
offensive purposes, and to doubly ensure the integrity of these 
islands. What the mountains are to Switzerland, that is the sea 
to England—very difficult to surmount, though not absolutely 
insurmountable. 


Happily there has been another focus of political interest than 
the House of Commons during the past month, 
which we venture to say will mark an epoch in 
. the history of the Unionist Party. The forces of 
Fiscal Reform. Fiscal Reform are being steadily consolidated, 
thanks to the inspiring energy of Mr. Chamberlain ; and those of 
us who foresaw and predicted that after a preliminary period of 
perturbation, the Party would settle down in favour of the policy 
of Imperial Consolidation are being abundantly justified. The 
struggle between the supporters of the “unauthorised pro- 
gramme” and its opponents within the Party—if that can be called 
a struggle in which one side is unable to offer any serious 
resistance—opened with the special General Meeting of the 
Liberal Union Club on June 29, under the Presidency of Lord 
James of Hereford to decide whether the club should send 
delegates to the new Liberal Unionist Council reconstructed 
under the auspices of Mr. Chamberlain in consequence of the 
Duke of Devonshire’s astonishing effort to disband the organi- 
sation of which he was President. Mr. Arthur Elliot and the 
handful of extremists who rate Cobdenism above Unionism 
determined to try conclusions with those Liberal Unionists 
who rate the Union above Cobdenism, and the atmosphere 
of this particular Club was supposed to be specially favour- 
able to the Cobdenites, as it is largely composed of academic 
persons who might be expected to take their economics 
from the fourteen Professors of imperishable memory. But a 
disagreeable surprise lay in store for the Free Importers, for at 
the end of a searching but friendly discussion the Club decided, 
by a majority of 108 to 64, to elect representatives to the new 
Liberal Unionist Council. This decision furnishes striking 
evidence of the progress of the cause of Fiscal Reform. Two 
years ago there were probably not ten members of the Club 
with open minds on this question. The next incident in point 


of time, and of course of infinitely greater political importance, 
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was the historic banquet held in honour of Mr. Chamberlain on 
July 8 (his sixty-eighth birthday), by those unofficial Unionist 
Members of Parliament who sympathise with his policy. Some 
two hundred members of the Party had expressed their intention 
of being present, about twenty of whom were absent through 
unavoidable causes. The number who finally assembled under 
the Chairmanship of Sir Herbert Maxwell was 177. As Ministers 
had for obvious reasons not been invited, these figures show 
that a substantial majority of the Unionist Party are now pre- 
pared to pledge themselves to the Imperial Policy, and we 
believe that since this notable demonstration a large number of 
wobblers have found salvation. Now therefore that Tariff 
Reformers hold an incontestable ascendency in the Unionist 
Party it is to be hoped that they will assert themselves, and will 


take all reasonable steps to induce the weaker brethren to toe 
the line. 


In proposing the health of Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Herbert 
The Maxwell, who presided, emphasised the signific- 
Birthday ance of the occasion. The company had 
gathered “to express cordial sympathy and 

hearty co-operation in his Imperial policy. 
They felt grateful to him for having given effective expres- 
sion to their aspirations. They had been waiting for Mr. 
Chamberlain, or one like him, for many years. He had con- 
strued their thoughts into speech, and speech into action. From 
end to end of this vast Empire he had sent a thrill of brotherhood 
and pride in the flag of England, the like of which they would 
not find without going back to the days of Drake and Frobisher.’ 
Sir Herbert Maxwell explained that those present meant 
business, for “they had assembled that night not only to 
acknowledge the work which Mr. Chamberlain had done in 
making our Empire a living reality, but also to assure him 
of their support in putting that reality upon a secure and per- 
manent basis by adding to those bonds of brotherhood and 
sentiment the less fluctuating, more ponderable ties of profitable 
business relations. That was the significance of their meeting.” 
They were in no sense a “cave,” and when they were accused 
of disorganising the Unionist Party, he would inquire “when 
was any great departure in policy ever made without some dis- 
turbance of Party?” Twice during the last century the Tory 
Party “had been cleft from helm to heel,” once in 1829 under 
the Duke of Wellington over the question of Catholic emancipa- 
tion, and again in 1844 when Sir Robert Peel surrendered the 
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Corn Duties. The reply to the charge of disorganising the Party 
is, of course, that those are the real disorganisers of the Party 
who refuse to bow to the will of the majority. In the judgment 
of the limited company who were privileged to be present, Mr. 
Chamberlain made one of the most splendid and stirring speeches 
of his life. We defy any Englishman with the faintest touch 
of imagination or Imperial sentiment to read the printed 
reports without being infected by the speaker’s enthusiasm. 
Once again he placed the question on the lofty plane where 
he has ever tried to keep it, and from which small-minded 
people are so anxious to drag it down. As he told his audience, 
“Tam a Fiscal Reformer mainly because I am an Imperialist, 
mainly because I believe that upon the maintenance of the great 
Empire we have inherited depends the greatness of our own 
country.” He had no wish to underrate the economic aspect of 
the question, but he regarded it as less vital than the political 
aspect. “I cannot help thinking that there are some of the most 
distinguished of our opponents, like the Duke of Devonshire, 
Lord Goschen, Lord Avebury, and others, who would yield 
something, who would yield much, of their economic theory 
if they believed, as I do, that the existence of the Empire 
depends on the course we take in this matter.” The speaker's 
own education on this question began many years after he had 
entered political life. He had been brought up in the straitest sect 
of Pharisees, and had never been called upon to expound the faith 
that was in him. His first doubts arose in the early eighties, 
and each succeeding year had confirmed these doubts until he 
realised that the policy we practised was not the system we had 
deliberately adopted. Moreover the substituted system was open 
to grave objection, and had not produced the expected results. 
As the years had gone by, other nations had progressed under a 
different system more rapidly than we had, and our comparative 
decline had become more pronounced. Some of our staple 
industries were in danger, while others were threatened. We had 
lost old markets beyond hope of recovery, and were now assailed 


in our new markets, and if we lost them we had nothing to fall 
back on. 


Mr. Chamberlain declared that had it been merely a political 
incident in our domestic life, or simply an eco- 
nomic issue concerning our material interests, 
he would have left the cause of Fiscal Reform 
in the hands of others who would have filled his place with 
better reason and with greater influence. But he gradually 
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learnt that there was something more than material interest 
at stake. When nine years ago he became Colonial Secretary, “a 
new aspect and a new obligation” was forced upon him, “Then I 
saw that this question was connected with the very existence of 
the country and the greatness and future prosperity of the race.” 
What did they learn from history? That the time for small 
States had passed. Cities had become States, and States had 
become Kingdoms, while Kingdoms blossomed into Empires, 
as the necessity of their existence. We must either progress or 
disappear. The process was going on all round us in Europe 
at the present time. A rejuvenated Italy was able to maintain 
her position among the great Powers simply through the union 
of her several parts. Germany was spreading and developing as 
a great Empire in consequence of a Federation founded upon 
and preceded by commercial union. On the other hand 
countries which were once great, and glowing with glorious 
traditions of a mighty past, were now sinking in the scale because 
they bad not been sufficiently strong to maintain their Imperial 
position. As Captain Mahan, “the truest and the sanest of 
Imperialist Statesmen,” had declared, “ this was a time of aggrega- 
tion and not of segregation.” What, indeed, would be the 
position of the United States if the constituent Colonies “had 
remained separate, with separate interests, with separate 
jealousies, with separate lives ?” They were brought together 
by infinite patience and by almost superhuman abilility. Our 
difficulties in creating a united Empire were not greater than 
those which confronted Washington, Hamilton and the other 
founders of the United States. As Mr. Chamberlain added, “I 
hold then that the duty of to-day incumbent upon every 
patriotic Briton is to draw the different parts of the Empire 
together, while there is yet time, and to avoid the disaster which 
is inevitable if we lose the opportunity which is offered to us.” 
To those “who can always find an excuse for doing nothing,” 
and who told us that we ought to trust to sentiment alone to 
maintain our Empire, he replied that sentiment was indeed a 
great and potent factor in the history of the world. “With- 
out sentiment we can do nothing. But sentiment alone is not 
enough, Sentiment without organisation is no better than 
courage without discipline.” 


Let us not deceive ourselves. There is no British statesman who has 
considered this subject, whether he be a colonial statesman or a statesman 
here at home, who has not recognised the truth of what I am saying. It is no 
new idea. Either we must come closer together or we shall infallibly drift 
apart. The choice is with us; and what I desire to urge, with what remains to 
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the of strength and vigour, upon all our Colonies, equally as upon my own fellow 
countrymen, is the absolute necessity of taking the present creative time to lay 
the foundations of the Empire of the future. I want to impress upon them that 
that future depends for all of us, for them as well as for us, upon the relations 
which we now establish. 


We were told that the Colonies had shown no readiness, and 
‘a that they wanted everything for themselves and 
re the 4 ee 
Cabesiin would give nothing in return, Ifsuch statements 
“ ‘ad 

Willing? were only kept for “home consumption, they 
would not do much harm. As it was they aroused 
strong resentment in the Colonies. Mr. Chamberlain again 
challenged those opponents who profess to believe that Greater 
Britain is unwilling. If in spite of all the evidence in the shape 
of the declarations of Ministers, statesmen, legislators, and public 
bodies of every kind, they still disbelieved in the willingness and 
readiness of the Colonies to make substantial beneficial arrange- 
ments, there was an easy test. “Call the Colonies to your 
councils. Bring their representatives into communication with 
yourselves, and then let us see if we cannot make some arrange- 
ment.” And though “that master of unhappy phrases,” the 
Leader of the Opposition, might taunt us with contriving 
“sordid bonds,” they were surely less sordid and more patriotic 
“than the undisguised selfishness which calls upon every man to 
look out for his own interests alone, which promotes foreign 
trade while it drives our own people to the workhouse.” We 
cannot forbear to quote the peroration which closed this mag- 

nificent speech ; 


Be this as it may. I rest my case on the fact that all we associate with” the 
name of Britain, all that is great in our past history, all our traditions, our 
national life, are involved so far as the future is concerned in the Empire to 
which we belong. With an Empire they may be continued indefinitely. With- 
out an Empire the chapter of our history will be closed ; we shall have finished 
our work in the world. I do not believe we are so unworthy of the opportuni- 
ties which have been afforded to us. I believe that our children are ready and 
willing to share the privileges of the Empire and at the same time to share its 
responsibilities. And these growing States—great already, but whose future 
greatness it is impossible for any of us to measure—will now, if we are willing, 
freely associate their fortunes with ours. It is to that end that our policy 
should be directed. To secure that we must throw aside the pedantry of the 
schools ; we must be prepared to make concessions, aye, we must be prepared 
to make sacrifices if sacrifices be called for ; and we must seize this opportunity 
to take the first step towards the erection of that great edifice which we hope 
will endure in the ages to come, and carry to distant posterity the glory of the 
British name. And, gentlemen, believe me, with such a policy as this boldly 
adopted, boldly defended, in an appeal to the patriotism of our country- 
men, be they rich or poor, be they high or be they low, we shall find an 
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inspiring confidence, which will arouse an enthusiasm which will always be 
denied to those who fear to give effect even to their own convictions, who play 
for safety by sitting upon the fence. 


The control of news from the Mother Country to the Colonies 
C is unhappily to a considerable extent in the hands 
ontrol of : ; _ 
of foreign or hostile news agencies manned by 
disaffected Irishmen. We may therefore assume 
that our colonial fellow countrymen have not been allowed to 
appreciate the importance of the Chamberlain banquet as a 
landmark in the progress of the Preferential movement. It 
presumably occupied a few lines in the Press cablegrams to 
Canada, Australasia, and South Africa, and was overlaid with 
much insignificant matter, and not improbably discounted by 
quotations from Mr. Cadbury’s organ, the Daily News, or some 
other equally unrepresentative newspaper. This doctoring of 
news to the Colonies, as well as of news from the Colonies, is one 
of the most serious factors making towards Imperial disintegration. 
A reform of the present system is urgently required. It is surely 
only right that British news to British Colonies should be in 
British hands. No other nation would tolerate the intrusion of 
foreigners in such purely domestic business. July 14 was 
another red-letter day in the history of the Imperial movement, 
and if the strength then displayed by Mr. Chamberlain’s following 
has been concealed from the Colonies, it certainly made a great 
impression on all Party politicians at home. Mandarins, mug- 
wumps and wobblers had a wholesome fright, while Free 
Importers were simply stupefied. These guileless folk, who live 
in a political fool’s paradise as well asin aneconomic fool’s paradise, 
had apparently persuaded themselves that Mr. Chamberlain was 
about to abandon his Imperial mission because, forsooth, it 
encountered the opposition of Little Englanders and Little 
Maryites! They have had a rude awakening, and are pro- 
portionately furious. On the morning of that day Mr. 
Chamberlain presided over the reconstituted Liberal Unionist 
Council in the Imperial Theatre at Westminster, of which he was 
formally elected President. The audience numbered nearly 
two thousand. What was still more remarkable was _ its 
representative character. No less than 278 local] Liberal Unionist 
Associations sent delegates. Forty-five Associations forwarded 
Tariff Reform Resolutions, of which twenty-five supported both 
Mr. Balfour’s and Mr. Chamberlain’s programmes, while eighteen 
confined themselves to supporting the latter. Only two were 
prepared to limit Fiscal Reform to the exiguous and impossible 


News. 
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policy of Retaliation. We trust that the Colonies, to whom the 
attitude of the Mother Country is being as unscrupulously mis- 
represented as is their attitude to us, will take note of this sig- 
nificant fact. The meeting was as enthusiastic as it was crowded, 
and the Imperial note predominated. The Fiscal Resolution 
which was carried with practical unanimity ran as follows : 

That this Council, believing that the time has come for a complete reform of 
our fiscal system, approves of the demand made by the Prime Minister for 
increased powers to deal with hostile tariffs and the practice of dumping, and 
further expresses its earnest hope that the ties of sympathy which already 
unite the British Empire may be strengthened by a commercial union with the 
Colonies, based on preferential arrangements between them and the Mother 
Country. 


That same evening (July 14) there was an immense mass 

Albert meeting at the Albert MHall, the audience 

r 

Hall, numbering from ten to twelve thousand. Mr. 
Chamberlain presided and opened the pro- 
ceedings with a first-class fighting speech, in which he described 
the two great issues as being, in the first place, that foreigners 
must either reduce their hostile tariffs against British producers, 
or be compelled to assist the British taxpayer by contributing to 
our Revenue ; while the second issue, “and I say that to me it 
is the one issue of the time,” that we should take advantage of 
the present friendly disposition of our Colonies, so as to 
strengthen the ties of blood and sympathy by bonds of mutual 
interest. As Liberal Unionists they appealed to the Govern- 
ment. ‘We do not dictate to them. We have no such pre- 
sumption. We appeal to our Government, and we promise them 
our support if they will march in front of us to victory.” After 
sketching the future Unionist programme, comprising inéer alia Re- 
distribution, he contrasted it in a delightfully caustic passage with 
the conduct and policy of the Opposition, who were “ marching to 
victory tothe inspiring music of parodied hymns and the noble and 
elevating cry of ‘Chin-Chin-Chinaman,’” Lord Tennyson, the 
late Governor-General of the Australian Commonwealth, in 
proposing a resolution expressing confidence in the Government 
and approval of its fiscal policy, and welcoming the sympathy 
which the Prime Minister had expressed at Sheffield for Colonial 
Preference, declared that “all our kinsfolk beyond the seas were 
in accord, and had faith in some such measures of fiscal reform 
as had been foreshadowed by Mr. Chamberlain, and by the Prime 
Minister at Sheffield.” Two Members of the Government, Lord 
Lansdowne (the Foreign Secretary) and Mr. Alfred Lyttelton 
(the Colonial Secretary), also spoke, the former declaring, “I am 
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here to-night to tell you that Mr. Balfour’s sympathy is unabated ” ; 
while Mr. Lyttelton, in an excellent little speech, reaffirmed his 
faith in the splendid ideal presented to them, and paid a warm 
personal tribute to Mr. Chamberlain, which was immensely 
appreciated. These proceedings had a peculiarly irritating effect on 
the nerves of the Opposition, and afforded its egregious leader, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, an opportunity of perpetrating 
another gaffe in the shape of a vote of censure on those wicked 
ministers who had associated themselves with Mr. Chamberlain. 


When Mr. Chamberlain first raised the Fiscal Question as a 

_.. great Imperial issue, pointing out that we had 
The Tariff reached the parting of the ways, and that the 
Commission. adoption of an Imperial Preferential policy was 
a condition of Imperial Consolidation, a hue and cry arose from 
the ranks of the Little Englanders and their allies, the so-called 
Free Trade Imperialists, who on economic questions are indis- 
tinguishable from Little Englanders. The Colonial Minister was 
accused of “ gambling with the food of the people” and of sacri- 
ficing the immeasurable interests of the Mother Country to minor 
Colonial interests. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who can 
always be relied upon to say something more foolish than any one 
else, crystallised this criticism in his celebrated speech on the 
Starving Millions, in which he declared—and as his speeches are 
read from manuscript any repudiation of the report is out of the 
question—that one-third of our population were in a state of 
semi-starvation, i.e, a greater number than the whole white 
populaticn of the Colonies. Mr. Chamberlain had no difficulty 
in showing that this glorious result of fifty years of Cob- 
denism was, if Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s figures were 
accurate, largely attributable to the unemployment caused by 
unrestricted Free Imports, and that the proper remedy was a 
Tariff. The “Do Nothings” retorted that the whole thing was 
visionary, and that while it might be easy to talk Tariff, it was 
impossible to devise a Tariff owing to the variety of conflicting 
interests. To meet this objection, so far as it was serious, Mr. 
Chamberlain invited the co-operation of the business world, and 
succeeded in constituting the most representative and remarkable 
commercial commission which has ever been formed in this 
country, with the definite object of constructing a Tariff. Indeed 
the only “serious” objection urged against this body was that it 
was called a “Commission,” instead of a “Committee” ! Doubt- 
less had it been christened a Committee, the Cobdenites, who 
must have everything all ways, could have urged with equal force 
that “ Commission” would have been a more appropriate name 
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for such a large Committee. After an exhaustive investigation, 
the Tariff Commission, or Committee, or Association, or Society. 
or whatever you please to call it, has completed one phase of its 
investigations, and has presented a preliminary Report on the 


Iron and Steel Trades, which we strongly recommend our readers 
to procure for themselves.* 


The Report of the Tariff Commission reaches us as we go to 
: press, and therefore too late for comment this 
A Working month, but a cursory perusal explains the anger 

Tariff. and alarm of the fanatics and fossils who call 
themselves Free Traders, After an inquiry embracing practically 
the whole of the iron and steel trades, the fifty-eight Commis- 
sioners sign a unanimous report upon the decline of these great 
national industries, and as to the causes of that decline, and, 
horror of horrors! they have been actually able to propose a 
Tariff. After setting forth in much detail the present state 
of these trades, the Commissioners declare that there was a 
general consensus of conviction, taking the evidence as a 
whole, “that it is the high tariff systems of foreign countries, 
combined with the British policy of free imports, which 
is the principal strength of the export organisation of our 
rivals” ; and a vast majority of the manufacturers consulted 
were strongly of the opinion that a moderate scale of duties in 
the United Kingdom would not permanently raise prices here. 
Their final conclusions are submitted in the following form : 

Our inquiry has shown : 

(1) That the iron and steel industry of this country has declined 
relatively to that of other countries ; 

(2) That our export trade to toreign countries has dissinished, 
while that to the Colonies has increased ; 

(3) That, although our trade with the Colonies has increased, 
the Colonial market is increasing much more rapidly, and that 
foreign countries are securing a growing proportion of this 
Colonial trade ; 

(4) That the relative decline of the British iron and steel 
industry is not due to any natural British disadvantages or want 
of skill and enterprise on the part either of British manufacturers 
or of British workmen ; 

(5s) That it is due to the fact that the manufacturers of the 
United States and Germany, having secured control of their home 
markets by means of high tariffs and an organised system for the 


* It is published for the Tariff Commission by P. S. King & Son, Orchard 
House, 2 and 4 Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
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regulation of their export trade, are in a position to dump their 
surplus products upon the British and other markets, irrespective 
of cost ; 

(6) That the practice of dumping could not be carried on by 
foreign countries but for the British system of free imports ; 

(7) That the British fiscal system should be revised in such a 
manner as to check this practice, to maintain, so far as possible, 
our export trade to foreign courtries, and develop our Colonial 
market, and increase the employment of the working classes ; 

(8) That these objects can be obtained by means of a system of 
tariffs arranged as follows : 

(a) A general tariff, consisting of a low scale of duties for 
foreign countries which admit British wares on fair terms ; 

(5) A preferential tariff, lower than the general tariff, for those 
of our Colonies which give adequate preference to British manu- 
factures, and framed with a view to securing freer trade within 
the British Empire ; 

(c) A maximum tariff, consisting of comparatively higher duties, 
but subject to reduction by negotiation to the level of the general 
tariff. 

The following scale of duties for the general tariff “ in the cal- 
culation of which due consideration has been given to the pro- 
portion of labour involved at all stages of manufacture,” is put 
forward provisionally as subject to modification, “when the 
inquiry into other trades and interests (including agriculture) has 


been completed” : 
Range of duties 
Description. expressed as 
ad valorem rates. 


Iron ores. . ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ . . Free. 

Pig iron . . : ‘ ; ; A ‘ . 5 per cent. 

Iron and steel: Puddled bars, ingots, blooms, ) 
billets, slabs, sheet bars, tin plate bars, or similar 
partly manufactured materials ‘ 

Rails, sleepers, and fish-plates 

Girders, joists and beams 


Bars, round, square, flat, and sections on than 
above enumerated 


“\ 62 per cent. 


Slit rods : ‘ . : F , ‘ J 

Wire rods . 

Plates : 7h pee cont. 
Sheets. ‘ : ; . : : ; . Io per cent. 
Nails, screws, and rivets : : P . a 


Bolts and nuts 


Tyres and axles Duties in no 


Railway wheels and axles case to ex- 
Crucible steel ceed I0 per 
cent. 


and manufactures of iron “ eel un- 


enumerated 
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Since his return from India, Lord Curzon of Kedleston, though 
The Lord suffering in health from the strain of his un- 
Warden, ‘Paring devotion to the arduous duties of his great 

position, has been the central figure of two 
imposing public functions. On July 2 he was installed as 
Constable of Dover Castle and Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, and signalised the occasion by a speech, containing a 
warm tribute to some of his eminent predecessors in the Lord 
Wardenship. Two names especially appealed to his imagin- 
ation, the first being the great Governor-General of India, 
Lord Dalhousie, who, though appointed Lord Warden, was 
never installed, and had never set foot in Walmer Castle. He 
only came home to die “a victim to heroic and devoted toil in 
that great Empire across the sea. Small of stature but great of 
soul, splendid in his sense of duty, and uncomplaining in his 
sufferings, no nobler figure stands forth from the long roll of Lord 
Wardens.” While proud to followin Lord Dalhousie’s footsteps, 
Lord Curzon was still prouder to follow in those of his immediate 
predecessor, Lord Salisbury, from whom he had received “ every 
post that I have filled in public life; to him my unalterable 
devotion was given and was due.” His great character “ will 
always stand out before us clear and prominent, simple in its 
attributes, but monumental in its outlines, and we shall recall 
those commanding abilities and that lofty patriotism that were so 
freely given to the service of his countrymen, and that lifted him 
above the level, not merely of men but of statesmen.” Lord 
Curzon necessarily avoided politics, though there was the 
suspicion of an allusion to the Thibetan expedition in his brilliant 
comparison between the functions that appertained to the Lord 
Wardenship, and those actually discharged by the Viceroy. 


The Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports was a proud man when he could 
assure his Sovereign that the seas were clear and that the national flag flew 
unchallenged. Believe me, that the Viceroy of India is equally proud when 
he can point to a frontier free from war and resting in contentment. The idea 
that he can find any pleasure in fighting or any zest in advance is one which, 
if you had any conception of the immense anxieties that nightly and daily press 
upon him, common sense alone would dismiss from the mind. But just 
as the Lord Warden of the past did not hesitate to man his flotilla and 
put out to sea, to strike where compelled, and to strike hard, so the Warden of 
the Marches in India is sometimes forced to assume the offensive and to deal 
blows where the safety of the frontier, the prestige of the ruling Power, or the 
future security of the Empire is at stake. 1 hope that no Viceroy of India will 
ever close his eyes to the injunction. 
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Nearly three weeks later the Viceroy of India received the 
— yn conspicuous honour of the Freedom of the City 
in the City. of London in the Guildhall, which he had so 

abundantly earned by his splendid service. We 
only regret that we have not the space to do justice to the 
noble oration which marked the occasion, and which is pro- 
nounced by competent judges who heard it as one of the 
finest of our time. It was in effect a review and a vindication of 
the British Raj in India. We must be content to reproduce the 
peroration : 

It is seventeen years since I first visited India; it is fourteen years since I 
first had the honour of being connected with its administration. India was 
the first love, and throughout all that time it has been the main love of my 
political life. I have given to it some of my best years. Perhaps I may be 
privileged to give it yet more. But no man could do this unless he saw before 
India a large vision or were himself inspired with a fuller hope. If our Empire 
were to end to-morrow, I do not think that we need be ashamed of its epitaph. 
It would have done its duty to India, justified its mission to mankind. 
But it is not going to end. It is not a moribund organism. It is still in its 
youth, and has in it the vitality of an unexhausted purpose. I am not with the 
pessimists in this matter. I am not one of those who think we have built a 
mere fragile plank between the East and West, which the roaring tides of Asia 
will sweep away presently. Ido not think our work is over or drawing to an 
end. On the contrary, as the years roll by the sky seems to me more clear, 
the duty more imperative, the work more majestic, the gold more sublime. I 
believe we have it in our power to will the people of India into a unity beyond 
anything they have dreamed of, and to give them blessings beyond those they 
yet enjoy. Let no man admit the craven fear that those who have won India 
cannot hold it, or that we have only made India to our own or its own making. 
That is not the true reading of history. That is not my forecast of the future. 
To me the message is carved in granite, it is hewn out of the rock of doom— 
that our work is righteous and that it shall endure. 

Hitherto Lord Curzon has cultivated studious reserve as re- 
gards British politics, but as he has accepted an invitation to 
lunch with the United Club (which is a purely political body), 
we may expect to learn within a few days as to whether the Free 
Fooders, who were so brilliantly described as “ combining the 
gospel of Little England with the worship of Little Mary,” are 
justified in claiming the Viceroy as one of themselves. It is 
dangerous to prophesy so near an event, but we own that we 
shall be greatly surprised if Lord Curzon turns out to be a high 
and dry Cobdenite, while, should he limit himself to supporting 
the paltry policy of Retaliation, it would merely show that the 
exhausting labours of the Viceroy have denied him leisure to 
think out the Fiscal question. There is no alternative for a truly 
Imperial statesman but to think Imperially, i.e., in vulgar parlance, 
to go the whole hog. 
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The Thibetan Mission is making steady and satisfactory pro- 
Thibet.  8t@SS, and we sincerely hope that the fears which 
many of us have entertained may prove to have 

been groundless. When we last went to Press our scanty force 
was anchored off the formidable city of Gyangtse waiting for its 
slender reinforcements. After a certain amount of desultory 
fighting, tempered by desultory negotiations, in which the 
representatives of the Dalai Lama showed their usual want of 
good faith, General Macdonald, on June 6, commenced his 
assault on Gyangtse. According to his telegram, “ by four p.m. 
wall of jong breached, jong assaulted and captured by six P.M. 
Enemy’s strength estimated at five thousand.” Our losses were 
one officer and three men killed, though seven officers and 
twenty-six men were wounded. During the night of July 6, the 
enemy retreated, and on the following day “the monastery and 
the whole of the city were occupied without resistance.” It is 
difficult to sift rumours, but the statement that in consequence of 
this success the Dalai Lama had turned at last upon Dordieff, who 
is at the bottom of the mischief owing to the promises he had 
made of Russian support, is not improbable on the face of it. A 
week after the capture of Gyantse, General Macdonald, whose 
force is said to consist of 76 British officers, 576 British troops, 
and 2000 natives, commenced his advance to Lhasa, moving vid 
Longma and Ralung. If all goes well the Mission should 
reach the Tibetan capital by August 5, and optimists anticipate 
that the troops may be able to return in the middle of September. 


On the 13th of last month, after a short illness, one of the 
most conspicuous men of our time passed — 
away. Kruger may be said to have been a 
typical Boer, strongly marked with the virtues and faults 
of his race. Tenacious, brave, cunning, and grasping, 
mendacious above the power of British imagination to con- 
ceive, he seemed to our nation, during the long diplomatic 
conflict in which we were so often baffled, a miracle of 
astuteness. Now that the heat of the old controversy is past, 
it is as well to ask ourselves in what lay Kruger’s strength, and 
how it came about that our statesmen found him so difficult an 
antagonist to deal with. Englishmen, both at home and in 
South Africa, have something to learn from the old man who 
has just died in exile, far away from the land which he loved so 
well, and which he nearly succeeded in making into an indepen- 
dent State. His great virtues were love of his country and 
absolute tenacity in seeking what he understood to be the welfare 


Paul Kruger. 
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of his people; in these things he never wavered or faltered, his 
public mind was turned to the idea of a great oligarchy, 
which would include all the South African States, and 
managed so as to give the preponderance of power to men of 
Dutch blood. Had Kruger been a man of high ideals and 
educated statesmanship he would no doubt have accomplished 
his object ; for until Mr. Chamberlain went in 1895 to the 
Colonial Office and sent in 1897 Lord Milner to the Cape 
Great Britain cannot be said to have had a South African 
policy. But, by the side of ex-President Kruger’s virtues, love 
of country and kinsfolk, tenacity and courage, stood his faults, 
and these were such as to make the herculean task of building 
up a great new community impossible. He was corrupt, 
ignorant, and prejudiced, and he was incapable of rising 
above a peasant’s point of view; he thought that he could 
oppress the hated Outlanders, deny them all political rights, and 
yet bleed them for the benefit of the State and the State 
officials; he thought he could overtax and misgovern a huge 
modern industrial town just as he might a native village. The 
idea is of the dark ages, and indeed Kruger’s ideas were all 
those of the “Old King.” He could bargain astutely enough 
to puzzle cleverer men than himself; but for all his cunning he 
had in no way measured the forces against which he was 
fighting—civilisation, industrial progess, and science. He was, 
in fact, hundreds of years behind his time, and he paid the 
penalty, and made others pay it with him, ten thousandfold. 
Let us therefore, while we remember with sympathy his last 
years of disappointment in exile, not forget the thousands of 
British and Dutch homes made desolate by his unenlightened 
policy; let us think of those who fought bravely for the oligarchy 
which had misled them ; and, above all, let us remember our 
own people, who stood by us in the darkest days of that war 
which was so largely brought about by the misgovernment and 
stubborn diplomacy of Paul Kruger. 


GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS, R.A. 


I 


LoveEp and revered! What more than this 
Of sounding glory, silent bliss, 

Would crave the nobly-nurtured Mind 
That works to elevate mankind 

To seek the God within the shrine, 

And in the human the Divine >— 


II 


That makes the bare blank canvas glow 
With gorgeous pageant, pallid woe, 
Bequeathes to after-days the grace 

Of maiden form or manly face ; 

Subjecting death to love's desire, 

Shows sons how lived, how looked, their sire, 
And limns with far-transmitting hand 

The features of the Mother Land :— 


III 
With vision fancifully fierce 
Can through rough-quarried marble pierce, 
And, plunging deep within it, make 
A dreaming loveliness to wake, 
And live, while common things wax old, 
A youthful glory to behold! 
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IV 
And such was He whom you will find 
Within this narrow Urn enshrined. 
Approach and read: A date, a name, 
A little dust, a lasting Fame. 


V 

And may not Death the Artist be, 
Which through obstructing flesh can see 
The imprisoned Soul, and sets it free, 
To circle planet-like through space, 
Heaven’s splendour shining on its face ? 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 


Fuly 1904. 


THE POLICY OF FRANCE IN MOROCCO 


I 


HIGHLY important events have occurred since I availed myself 
a year ago of the courteous invitation of the editor of 
the National Review to expound my views on the questions 
which then divided France and England. The title which I 
gave to that article * would not be appropriate to-day, as there 
are no longer “colonial controversies” between the two 
countries. The Governments of London and Paris have, as it 
were, made a tour of the world with the common object of 
agreement, and have succeeded in finding solutions or pacify- 
ing formule as regards the Soudan, Newfoundland, the 
New Hebrides, and Siam. They have even dared to tackle 
a problem which had long been regarded as insoluble and 
which seemed likely to remain ina state of perilous doubt, viz., 
Egypt ; and the, result of their courage and frankness was the 
discovery that by putting Egypt in one scale of the balance, 
and Morocco in the other, a fair equilibrium could be estab- 
lished between claims hitherto reputed irreconcilable. Are we . 
therefore to say that everything in the Agreement is equally 
satisfactory to France? I would not go so far. Though the 
guiding principle has been sound, it is nevertheless necessary 
to make certain reserves on certain points, and those by no 
means the least important ones; for notably as regards the 
French Shore, and the delimitation of the boundary between 
the Niger and the Chad, it would seem as though our diplomacy 
in its desire to show that it knew at a pinch how to break with 
the classic traditions of deliberation and prudence, had not taken 
sufficient time to consult the experts who would have been able 
to enlighten the Quai d’Orsay as to the real practical interests of 
France. I have observed not without regret that the new African 
delimitation has failed to commend itself to those French officers 
on the spot who had been officially charged to study the line of 

* “The Colonial Controversies between France and England,” National 
Review, July 1903. 
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communications necessary for the maintenance of our outposts, 
Very little account appears to have been taken of their wishes, 
although it would have been perfectly possible to do so without 
claiming from England greater territorial sacrifices than she 
had agreed to make. But I feel absolutely confident that the 
reservation contained in the Treaty will enable the two 
countries, by a little give and take, to settle mutually 
advantageous boundaries. As regards Newfoundland, it would 
have been only just that the abandonment by France of her 
privileged position on the French Shore should have had as its 
corollary a grant of facilities, and an exemption from restric- 
tions both as regards fishing and the purchase of bait. But the 
Bait Bill is only abrogated on that part of the coast which as 
a matter of fact our nationals do not frequent, and they 
complain loudly of some of the restrictions upon herring fishing. 
I only mention grievances not specially within my province, 
and which the representatives of our seaports have vigorously 
espoused, in order to express the hope that they may be 
promptly disposed of. 

The Anglo-French Agreement has been accepted not only 
on both sides of the Channel, but by all the Powers, as a 
conspicuous event likely to have the most far-reaching effects-— 
I will not say in ensuring the peace of the world, as it would 
sound ironical to speak of the peace of the world at a time 
when mankind is poring over the war maps of a war of which 
no one can foresee either the end or the consequences—in. 
preventing the fire lighted in the Far East from developing 
into a universal conflagration. 

It would be deplorable if the favourable impression caused 
in France by the restoration of cordial relations with England 
were attenuated, if not actually destroyed, in the mind of a 
section of the public and of an important Parliamentary group 
by the lacunz and imperfections which characterise certain parts 
of the Agreement. I cherish the hope that it is not so rigid as 
to preclude all amendment. 

But I hasten to approach the sufficiently large subject placed 
at the head of this paper. What policy will France pursue in 
Morocco? What prospects are opened before our country by 
the official British Declaration that it is the function of France 
to watch over the peace of Morocco, and to afford that country 
whatever assistance it may need to effect administrative, 
economic, financial and military reforms ? 
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II 


From the international point of view the undertaking of the 
British Government—given with certain reserves as to com- 
mercial and military matters—not to thwart the action of 
France in Morocco, eliminates the principal obstacle to the 
creation of a really preponderant French influence in the 
Sherifian Empire. We must nevertheless take note of the 
aspirations of other Powers having interests in Morocco, par- 
ticularly Spain, who is specially mentioned in the Anglo- 
French Declaration. “The French Government undertake to 
make some arrangements with the Spanish Government... 
which will be communicated to the Government of his Britannic 
Majesty.” 

But before examining the results which Spain may legiti- 
mately expect from the negotiations now pending, and the 
guarantees we can offer to other Powers which have commercial 
interests in Morocco, such as Germany, Italy, Sweden and 
Norway, it is not wholly unprofitable to take a backward glance 
in order to appreciate the advantages already acquired by the 
single fact that Great Britain has in a political sense undertaken 
to withdraw in our favour. The influence which past British 
representatives have been able to acquire over the Sultan and 
his surroundings is no slight tribute to their activity and their 
ability. For half a century their watchful solicitude over the 
interests of British subjects, their thorough knowledge of their 
environment, and their unflagging perseverance, had given them 
a preponderance which excited no small anxiety in France. Is 
this success to be wondered at when we find that the same . 
diplomatist, Sir John Drummond Hay, represented Great Britain 
at Tangier for more than thirty years, having succeeded his 
father, who was already acting in 1845 at the time of the bom- 
bardment of that tewn by the Prince de Joinville : 

During his long career in Morocco [I am quoting from Captain Frisch’s 
excellent book] Sir John Hay had dealings with three Sultans without deviating 
from his own line of policy. It is easy to appreciate the advantages derived by 
British interests from this constancy, and the facility with which the subjects of 
the Queen transacted their business. Sir John Hay’s policy was a very simple 
one: to flatter the foibles, which were often somewhat childish, of the Sultan 
and to uphold him in resisting other Powers. . . . Speaking Arabic admirably 
as he did, he became the confidant of Sidi Mohammed, the father of Mouley 
Hassan. 

France has been represented at Tangier by men of un- 
doubted value. I shall have later on to speak of M. Paul Revoil, 
who, by his lofty intelligence, capacity and persuasiveness, 
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has impregnated our policy towards Morocco with ideas which 
I consider eminently wise and fruitful. But how short was 
M. Revoil’s sojourn at Tangier and afterwards in Algiers, 
where he pursued the work which he had initiated in Morocco! 
And how many dignitaries passed through the French Legation 
at Tangier—a regular hétel des voyageurs—during the thirty 
years which Sir John Drummond Hay devoted to the consoli- 
dation of British influence! The successors of the Drummond 
Hays had only to follow the line which had been laid down for 
them, and if their personal frestige was lower, they, at any rate, 
knew how to utilise the two men who have been the real inspirers 
of Moroccan policy during the reign of the present Sultan, 
I refer, of course, to Sir H. Maclean and Mr. Walter Harris, 
the correspondent of the Zzmes. I do not think that the 
Sultan’s two advisers were altogether happy in their efforts to 
drive him full speed along the road of the most modern civili- 
sation, and to transform with equal rapidity the administra- 
tive and fiscal institution of Morocco. These reforming ten- 
dencies undoubtedly provoked the rebellion of Bou Hamara, 
which was the retort of Mussulman fanaticism. But if the 
favourite of the moment, Si Mehdi El-Menehbi, who had _ been 
entirely won over to British influence since his embassy to 
London in June rgo1, had paid by a partial disgrace for the 
failure of his campaign against the Roguz, and if on his return 
to Fez he was invited to make a pilgrimage to Mecca in search 
of newer and happier inspirations, there is nothing to show 
that the eclipse of British influence would have been final, 
Already the European purveyors of the Sultan, who had been 
discarded at the time of the disgrace of El-Menehbi, had been 
recalled to Fez. El-Menehbi himself had received permission 
to re-enter Morocco. But during the interval which elapsed 
between the going and coming of the former favourite a 
pregnant fact had occurred. In fulfilment of her recent 
declaration England had handed over the control of 
Moroccan policy to France, and she very loyally fore- 
warned her former friends that they must look to us for that 
support and advice which they had previously obtained from 
her. I have learnt on good authority that such, at any rate, 
was the general sense of the advice which Lord Cromer gave 
El-Menehbi during the late Vizier’s visit to Egypt, when, being 
uncertain as to the reception awaiting him at Fez, he sought 
guidance from the British representative. As a consequence 
of this interview, El-Menehbi returned to Morocco via Paris 
instead of London. 

Other indications, such as the conclusion of a loan through 
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the instrumentality of French banks, the effective intervention 
of the French Government in the negotiations which resulted 
in the liberation of Messrs. Perdicaris and Varley, and the 
evidence which I have received from fellow countrymen in a 
position to know what is happening at the Moorish capital, 
permit me to think that though at the outset the Sultan may 
have been anxious and even irritated at the Anglo-French 
Agreement, he has since formed a wiser appreciation of the 
advantages to be derived from French support. 

Does French policy in Morocco, seconded as it is now by 
England, run any risk of being thwarted by other Powers? It 
is generally known that negotiations concerning Morocco are 
now pending between our Government and the Government of 
Spain. This exchange of views is specifically provided for by 
Article 8 of the Anglo-French Declaration : “The two Govern- 
ments, animated by their sincerely friendly sentiments for Spain, 
take into particular consideration the interests she possesses 
owing to her geographical position and to her territorial pos- 
sessions on the Moorish shore of the Mediterranean ; and in 
regard to which the French Government will make some 
arrangements with the Spanish Government.” I can scarcely 
be expected to discuss the pourparlers between the two Cabinets. 
Moreover my discretion has one excellent excuse. I am entirely 
ignorant as to the precise position of these negotiations. I can, 
however, sketch in outline my own conception of a possible 
understanding with Spain. In order to clear the ground let us 
in the first place discuss what is not to be expected from any 
such arrangement. Two solutions are in my judgment formally 
excluded in advance, viz., any partition of territory, #.e., a dis- 
memberment of the Sherifian Empire, or any division of 
political influence in Morocco. A territorial partition would be 
a distinct violation of our engagement with England; under 
Article 2, “The Government of the French Republic declares 
that it has no intention of changing the political state of 
Morocco.” Any such arrangement would moreover and above 
all involve an abandonment of the traditional policy of 
France in Morocco, which has always aimed at maintaining 
the integrity of that country. Are we as regards the first 
point in hopeless divergence with our friends to the South? I 
should say no, if I may judge by the article contributed to 
this Review by Sefior Eugenio Montero Rios (President of the 
Spanish Senate), which I read with keen interest, though he 
handled somewhat severely the modest suggestions which I had 
put forward as to the réle of France in Morocco, The 
maintenance of the integrity of the Sherifian Empire, and the 
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maintenance of the status guo, ameliorated by progressive and 
prudent reforms, were the formulz extolled by the eminent 
President of the Spanish Senate. They are also our formule. 
‘ There is no divergence on this point. M. Montero Rios, it is 
true, dreamed of a sort of Family Council, comprising repre- 
sentatives from all the Powers, in which Spain should occupy 
the place of honour, charged with the function of leading 
Morocco down the path of progress. The Anglo-French 
Agreement shatters this idyllic conception, England has ceded 
to us, not gratuitously, but at a very high price (for we must 
not forget that the Declaration concerning Morocco has as its 
counterpart the Declaration concerning Egypt), the position 
which she herself would have occupied in any Concert of 
Powers, and we may be sure that her seat would not have 
been at the bottom of the table, It comes to this, that the 
Power which had the strongest reasons for contesting our 
position, now recognises the preponderance claimed by France 
in virtue of the propinquity of Algeria to Morocco, of the inevi- 
table relations between populations of the same race and the 
same religion living along a frontier of 1200 kilometres, and 
on account of her legitimate anxiety not to allow the creation 
on the flank of her Mediterranean colony of any European 
Power founded on the ruins of the Sherifian authority. 

It should be known to all whom it may concern that 
we have no intention of renouncing our mission, and that 
we mean to make it a reality for the general advancement 
of civilisation and the material advantage of every country 
with commercial interests in Morocco. We do not disguise 
the difficulties of our task, and it is because the position is a 
delicate one, because it requires most careful handling, 
promptitude of decision and firmness combined with watchful 
prudence, that we intend single-handed to assume the responsi- 
bility. Anything in the nature of a condominium or a partition 
of power with other nations, would merely substitute a new 
anarchy for the anarchy which is already the very essence of 
Moorish government. But that is not to suggest that we 
reject every arrangement favourable to Spanish interests. No 
one feels more strongly than I do the value of the friendship of 
our neighbours beyond the Pyrenees, In Algeria, especially 
in the Province of Oran, Spanish immigration holds an important 
place in agricultural, industrial and commercial enterprises. 
We fully appreciate the advantage of such active, laborious 
and sober colonists, It would indeed be inconsistent with 
our Moroccan policy not to give the Spanish element the 
position to which it is legitimately entitled in Morocco, both 
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on account of the neighbourhood of the Iberian Peninsula, 
and, as is stated in the Article already cited from the Declara- 
tion, owing to “her territorial possessions on the Moorish shore 
of the Mediterranean.” In my opinion there is in the economic 
domain room for the widest arrangements, opening a fruitful 
field to the activity and capital of our neighbours. In a 
Memorandum issued by the Geographical Society of Madrid 
since the Anglo-French arrangements of April 8, a certain 
number of desiderata are put forward which seem to me 
capable of acceptance. The Society advises the Spanish 
Government to obtain for its nationals the benefit of the 
commercial, fiscal and railway advantages granted to England 
by Articles 2 and 4 of the Declaration, as also the right 
to unite the Spanish possessions in the interior by roads 
and railways. This Memorandum likewise demands for 
Spanish subjects equal rights with French citizens, espe- 
cially the right to reside, to establish industries, and to hold 
real property. Here is scope for useful negotiations. I 
would venture to add that the Spanish Government can doa 
good deal to advance Spanish interests by applying in its own 
territories the reforms suggested in the second part of the 
Memorandum of the Geographical Society. It would be 
advisable, for example, to modify the present rigorous military 
régime in force at Melilla, which is capable of becoming a 
great commercial centre, and to allow the Moors to live and 
own property at that place, and not to treat them as intruders 
whose presence is only tolerable for so many hours jer diem. 
Spain would also be well advised to cultivate religious toleration, 
and to avoid giving the impression, by such unfortunate acts as 
the destruction of the only mosque at Melilla, that she pursues. 
the Mussulman religion with a fanatical hatred. It is in fact 
necessary for her to inaugurate a new policy and to abandon 
her traditional attitude towards the Moorish people. 

Of the other nations commercially interested in Morocco, 
Germany is the only one in which the Anglo-French Con- 
vention has provoked any lively protestation. The German 
Colonial Society and the Pan-Germanic League have ener- 
getically called upon the Imperial Government to demand 
a naval port on the coast of Morocco for the use of the 
German fleet, as well as commercial advantages and territorial 
concessions for their nationals. Official circles do not seem 
to have given a very favourable reception to the suggestions 
of these extreme colonial groups. Count von Bilow spoke 
wisely when he declared in the Reichstag that German 
interests in Morocco were purely economic. The action of 
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France can in no respect injure those interests, Indeed it 
cannot fail to promote their development. 


Ill 


I may be asked in what manner and by what means does 
France intend to assert her influence in Morocco? I answer, 
by essentially pacific means and methods. We are all agreed 
on this point. By rare good luck the question of Morocco is 
that which divides Frenchmen least. The representatives of 
the parties most hostile to the policy of colonial expansion 
recognise that our country cannot adopt an attitude of 
detachment towards Morocco, or permit any other nation 
to assume responsibility over a country which, if left alone, 
would immediately fall into a state of anarchy dangerous to its 
neighbours and ruinous to European trade. The colonial 
groups, on whose behalf I am supposed to be able to speak, 
agree with the must determined adversaries of the “ policy of 
adventure ” in repudiating all violent means, and in approving 
what is called the policy of peaceful penetration. This policy 
was excellently defined in the tribune of the Chamber by 
our Minister for Foreign Affairs (M. Delcassé); M. Jaurés, 
the Socialist leader, while eloquently and vehemently com- 
bating the partiality for military expeditions which he very 
gratuitously attributed to certain “colonials” and to certain 
soldiers, did not, as a matter of fact, propose any very 
different programme from that of the Government, which is 
supported by M. Deschanel, who is a Moderate, and by the 
present writer, who is regarded as an ardent Jingo. There.are, 
however, distinctions which are real differences between the 
means advocated by M. Jaurés and those comprised in the 
Ministerial programme, which is also the programme of 
the Colonial Party. M. Jaurés desires that France should gain 
the sympathy of the Moorish people, and of the tribes with 
whom she may come in contact, without concerning herself as 
to whether they are subject or not to the authority of the Sultan, 
whether, in other words, they belong to the Bled-el-Magkhzen 
or the Bled-el-Siba, and without seeking to strengthen the 
Sherifian authority where it is non-existent. To establish 
French schools, to give medical assistance, to make friends 
with the Mussulman by the influence of the humane, tolerant, 
and generous policy which we practise in Algiers, to win over 
Morocco to civilisation by the superiority of our administrative 
means—that is the programme of M. Jaurés. Why become 
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partisans? Why associate our policy with an unpopular 
Sultan, who is threatened by formidable competitors, who 
is the de facto ruler over only one-third of the territories 
nominally under his sway, and who, by his character and 
by the sanguinary and violent proceedings which he employs 
to establish his authority, is manifestly opposed to our 
ideals? And M. Jaurés did not restrain his criticisms—with 
which M, Deschanel associated himself—of the Agreements of 
1901 and 1902, which we owe to the initiative of M. Paul 
Revoil, and which I regard as the starting-point of a happy 
development in our policy towards Morocco. 

The difficulties which have occurred on the ill-defined 
frontier dividing Algeria from Morocco have, ever since our 
Occupation of the former country, been invariably exploited 
to our detriment at the Sherifian Court. Vainly have we 
endeavoured to overcome prejudice by our consistent modera- 
tion at all times, and notably in 1845 after the battle of Isly, 
in pressing territorial claims. On each occasion that the 
incursions of the nomad tribes infesting our frontier have 
compelled us to take up arms, we have been denounced as 
invaders hungering for conquest. Only the other day the 
occupation of the oasis of Touat, although in no sense 
violating the rights of the Sultan, since the oases are in the 
hinterland reserved to us by treaty, was skilfully represented 
by the European counsellors of his Sherifian Majesty as being 
“an aggression against the soil of Islam, an attack upon the 
patrimony of the Mussulman, and a menace to their future.’’* 
On the other hand, owing to our care in avoiding military 
expeditions into Moroccan territory, the depredations perpe- 
trated by frontier brigands remained unpunished, Our only: 
remedy was to seek indemnity from the Moorish Government 
through the ordinary diplomatic channels, These claims, which 
resulted in the belated payment of occasional damages to the 
raided tribes, had a triple inconvenience without affording any 
alleviation to the general situation. In the first place the guilty 
escaped punishment, and in the second place the French Minister 
frequently figured as an importunate suitor; thirdly, each 
claim afforded our rivals the opportunity of exciting prejudice 
against us in the mind of the Sultan. To M. Paul Revoil 
belongs the credit of having realised the danger of this un- 
scientific system, and of inducing the two Governments to 
change their methods. Si Abdelkerim-ben-Sliman, who is to- 
day Ouzir-el-bahr (Minister for Foreign Affairs), was sent as 
ambassador to Paris. The result of his mission was the 
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conclusion of the Protocol of June 20, 1901, which was 
completed by the Agreements of April 20 and May 7, 1902, 
which finally delimited the frontier between Morocco and 
Algeria. The guiding principle of these arrangements was 
to compel the direct intervention of the Moorish Govern- 
ment in the police operations provoked by the turbulence of 
the tribes on the Algerian frontier, in co-operation with the 
officers commanding our outlying stations, but making it 
plain that they were acting in accord with the Sultan, and on 
his behalf. Detachments of Moorish troops stationed in our 
territory carry on this police work under the direction 
of a Moorish staff established in Algeria. Finally, as the 
object is not to fight but to pacify, the arrangements with 
Morocco established on both sides of the border markets 
supplied by the French railway running along the frontier, 
where the natives of both countries might come and buy their 
provisions unrestricted by any but the lightest duties. In a 
recent excursion which I made in South Oran to Figuig and 
beyond to Ben-Zireg and Kenadsa, points which I hope will 
before long be reached by our railway, I was able to see for 
myself the results of the system inaugurated in 1go01 and 1902. 
I do not hesitate to say that these results are simply marvellous. 
Extraordinary activity reigns in the market recently created at 
Beni-Ounif, four kilometres from Figuig, which is the present 
terminus of the railway. The brigands of yesterday have 
disappeared, or have been transformed into peaceful pedlars 
who crowd to these markets to exchange the contents of their 
packs for the produce brought by train. Little by little the 
prejudice which prevailed against us both in the mind of the 
Moorish authorities and in the opinion of the population has 
disappeared. It is clearly seen that we intervene only in the 
interest and on account of the Sultan. Wasted labours, I may 
be told, since the Beni-Guil as well as the Ouled-Djerrir and 
the Doui-Menia are still refractory, and resolutely refuse to 
recognise the Sherifian authority. This, in my opinion, is an 
error. The tribes of the Bled-es-Siba are refractory in the sense 
that they refuse to pay taxes. They assert their independence by 
force of arms, but nevertheless their exists a religious tie uniting 
them to the sacred person of the Sherif. It would be difficult for 
us to subdue them, as in their eyes we are Roumis, or infidels, 
but submission is less difficult when they are called upon to 
recognise the legitimate authority of the Sultan. That is beyond 
question one of the explanations of the rapid success of the 
work of pacification now proceeding on the Algerian frontier. 
This policy has been so fortunate as to secure in the person 
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of General Lyautey, who commands in this portion of our 
Southern territories, an administrator of the utmost com- 
petence, of whom I shall not scruple to say all the good I 
think, however much his modesty may suffer. General Lyautey 
was both in Tonkin and in Madagascar one of the most 
valued colleagues of General Gallieni. That is an adequate 
guarantee that he has learnt the art of managing men, and 
especially natives, in a sound school. From the moment of his 
arrival in Southern Oran he put aside the soldier and devoted 
himself to unravelling the tangled skein of intrigues between 
the tribes, and, being penetrated with a sense of that policy of 
co-operation with the Moroccan Government which I have tried 
to explain, he commenced in a methodical manner a series of 
pacific operations of which some have already succeeded, while 
the remainder are bound to succeed in the near future. It is 
by pouring oil on the troubled waters, and by proceeding from 
a pacified to a rebellious tribe, that the General intends to 
carry out the policy of pacification. His line of action, using 
the word “line” in a geographical sense, was carefully mapped 
out. He has worked from South to North. A pacified tribe 
in the South is made to act as a sort of buffer between the 
neighbouring tribe in the North and those nomad populations 
still further South, thus depriving the latter of all tempta- 
tion or even possibility of disappearing into the desert 
when pressure is applied. When the Moroccan Government, 
strengthened by our counsels, and by our active assistance, 
is able on its side and by less summary means than - 
those hitherto employed, to make way against the tribes 
of the Bled-es-Siba, a natural junction will be formed 
between the pacified districts of the South and those reduced 
to order in the North. The driving back of the refractory 
nomads into the desert to the South of Algeria has been 
one of the great obstacles to the pacification of the Colony. 
The method initiated by General Lyautey in Morocco will 
overcome this difficulty. 


IV 


It has been frequently maintained that the police operations in 
which we have been periodically engaged on the frontier of South 
Oran have no connection with our Morocco policy. This dis- 
tinction was accurate if it simply meant that we were masters 
in the country to the East of Morocco, and entitled to do 
what we will with our own, as for instance to occupy as we 
have done the oasis of Touat without giving umbrage to our 
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neighbours, But I claim to have abundantly demonstrated that 
since the Agreements of 1901 and 1902, our frontier policy 
has become an integral part of our Moroccan policy. Whether 
it be on the frontiers of the province of Oran, or at Fez, at 
Tangier, or at any of the open commercial ports, at Marrakech, 
at Rabat, or in whatever town it may please the Sultan to in- 
stal himself with the enormous retinue which constitute his 
Government, and which is practically his whole army and his 
entire administration, the representatives of France, whether 
they be diplomatists, soldiers, or commissioners of debt, have 
but one policy to pursue, viz., to gain the confidence of the 
Sultan by showing him that his weakness requires the support 
of our strength, and to convince him of our common interests, 
since we only seek to strengthen his authority and develop 
the wealth of his country, and consequently to increase the 
resources at his disposal. And when M. Jaurés inquires, as he 
did in the last debate in the Chamber of Deputies, why instead 
of constituting ourselves allies and protectors of a Sultan who, 
owing to his own folly, is at war with his own people, and was 
recently threatened in his own capital, we should not seek to 
gain the goodwill of the other party, viz., the tribes in revolt, 
a crushing answer is to be found in the speech of M. Delcassé 
during the same discussion. We are not treating with the oppo- 
nents of the Sultan, “ because you cannot carry on a policy with 
a nullity.” However weakened it may be, the Moorish Govern- 
ment is still “the single effective authority, and the only one 
through which a remedy can be applied to evils which are but 
too palpable.”* In excellent language expounding a progres- 
sive programme, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs 
added : 


The remedy lies in the progressive and gradual amelioration of the economic 
conditions of the country, in a measured and perpetual effort to promote the 
well-being of the population, who, finding themselves better off and being un- 
disturbed as regards their habits, their customs, or their religion, would have no 
further reason, or even pretext, for disturbing the tranquillity of the country. 


It is not for me to specify the stages through which the 
Sherifian Empire will pass under French influence on its 
road to progress, or to indicate what administrative re- 
forms may be possible at any particular moment. I fully 
appreciate all the difficulties of the problem, and all the risks 
involved. We have to reckon with the capricious whim of a 


* M. Eugéne Aubin, in the book I have already quoted, has expressed the 
same thought condensed in the following exact and expressive formula: “ The 
Magkhzen is the only element of cohesion capable of coping with the national 
anarchy.” 
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Sultan theoretically invested with absolute power, and actually 
possessing absolute power, which is not in this case, to cite a 
celebrated mot, “tempered by assassination,” for the person of 
the Sultan—a reputed descendant of the Prophet—is sacred, 
and there is no reason to fear any of those crimes of violence 
common at Oriental Courts. 

We have also to reckon with the fanaticism of his subjects, 
who are always ready to rebel against imiported innovations. 
Then again as regards financial reform, which is one of the first 
duties incumbent upon us, we have to reckon with the inter- 
ested resistance of the whole hierarchy of functionaries, who 
receive no Official salaries, and consequently live on the popu- 
lation. The Moorish Government has been compared to a wine- 
press, the Pashas and the Kaids being the screw, and the Sultan 
the motive power. “The matter squeezed out is everything 
which is neither screw nor motive power.”* 

It is well known that under the influence of the reforming 
ideas which Si-el-Mehdi-el-Menehbi brought back from his 
journey to London, Abd-el-Aziz (the Sultan) endeavoured to 
break with accepted traditions by allotting fixed salaries and 
exacting solemn promises from his officials to be content 
therewith; but although the Kaids swore on the Koran “ never 
to receive anything, even so much as an egg, from the people 
they governed,” it is somewhat doubtful whether their integrity 
can be regarded as finally assured. It appears certain that 
this reforming effort assisted Bou-Hamara by bringing many 
fresh partisans openly or secretly to his standard. The 
greatest prudence is therefore called for in the management 
of Moroccan affairs. Not that I suggest that there is nothing 
to be done, as that would be a confession of impotence.. 
But the choice of the particular moment when reform may 
be possible, involving as it does the study of the temper of the 
people, requires a tact, a judgment, and an opportunist spirit 
which precludes all idea of a cut and dried programme. 

I will therefore confine myself to indicating what could and 
should be done immediately in Morocco. The most urgently 
needed measure is the creation of a police force in the first 
place at Tangier, and subsequently at other open commercial 
ports, in order to assure what does not now exist, viz., the com- 
plete safety of the Europeans. The Perdicaris affair, which has 
just been so happily concluded, but which might easily have 
caused grave complications, supplies a valuable object-lesson, as 
may be gathered by a brief glance at the facts. On the evening 
of May 18, the house of a rich American, Mr. Perdicaris, 
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about five kilometres from Tangier, was attacked by a band 
of a hundred and fifty men under the orders of the brigand 
Raissouli, who captured the owner, as well as his son-in- 
law, Mr. Varley. The two prisoners were taken to the 
mountainous country occupied by the Beni-Aroutribe. While 
seven American war-vessels anchored off Tangier, Raissouli, 
who was very slightly affected by this naval demonstration, 
negotiated through one Power after another with the Government 
of Fez, which was as embarrassed by this incident as it was 
incapable of dealing with it, otherwise than by yielding to all the 
demands of the bandit. Raissouli ultimately obtained every- 
thing he asked for : an indemnity of 350,000 francs (£14,000), 
the recall of all the troops, the fining and imprisonment of the 
Kaids of Rharb, who had incurred his dislike, the dismissal of 
the Pasha of Tangier, and finally—to mention a picturesque 
detail of which librettists should avail themselves—his own 
appointment as a Kaid. It has been wittily said that it is not the 
first time that we shall see a brigand participating in the Moorish 
Government, but this sally can scarcely be regarded as the last 
word on the incident. The French Legation, to which very 
courteously and very correctly both the British and the 
American Governments appealed to obtain the liberation of 
Mr. Perdicaris, an American subject, and Mr. Varley an 
English subject, has not suffered in prestige, because it was 
thanks to our intervention, and thanks to the efforts of our 
protegés, the Sherifs of Ouezzan, that Raissouli deigned to 
be appeased with the concessions he had obtained. But the 
incident might have had a very different upshot, and we cannot 
afford to run the risk of its repetition. It is absolutely necessary 
to furnish the Sultan with the means of organising a serious 
police force in Tangier and its suburbs. The French military 
staff at the Sultan’s Court will find in the officers and native 
non-commissioned officers of our Algerian troops excellent 
material for the formation of a Militia which will keep order 
and protect Europeans, 

The first step has already been taken towards financial 
control by placing M. Regnault, a French Consul-General, 
together with two members of the Consular Service, as well as 
two Commissioners of the Tunisian Service, at the disposal of 
the Syndicate of French holders of Moroccan Debt. This 
Commission of the Debt will control the customs which have 
been assigned as security by the Sherifian Government to 
its creditors. Its composition renders it peculiarly fitted to 
discharge other financial duties to be gradually taken in 
hand, 
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Among other urgent needs are the building of railways and 
the making of roads. The innovating spirit of the Sultan, who 
is especially interested in all the mechanical arts, will readily 
appreciate the advantage to be derived, as, for instance, in the 
subjection of rebel tribes, from a railway running from Tlemcen 
and Lalla Maghnia (which will shortly be’ the terminus of our 
Algerian line) to Fez, passing through Oudja and Tesa, places 
now in revolt. Later on this railway will be prolonged 
to Marrakech, and ultimately to the Atlantic. It will become 
the central artery of the Sherifian Empire, and will be con- 
nected by branch lines with the ports of the Mediterranean 
and the Ocean. 

Public works hardly exist in Morocco. There are no 
passable roads, while there are only two or three bridges 
across the many rivers which constitute the wealth of the 
country, and which can only be crossed at fords and by rafts. 
A single metalled road between Fez and Mekinez joins the two 
palaces of the Sultan. It was formerly in a pitiful state. 
It was necessary for the young monarch to be bitten by the 
motor craze before it could be repaired* Between Fez 
and Tangier pedestrians, horsemen, beasts of burden, and 
camels, jostle each other along the many footpaths which 
frequently intersect one another on the narrow causeway. A 
caravan of donkeys used to travel to and fro between Fez and 
Taza, but this, which was the only regular service, seems to 
have been discontinued since Bou Hamara took the field. 

We see what a vast horizon opens before the engineers and 
capitalists who devote themselves to developing the natural 
resources of this country, whose fertility and marvellous wealth, 
in spite of its present insecurity, excite the admiration of all its 
visitors. French private initiative is already interesting itself 
in taking stock of the resources of this still insufficiently known 
land. A Morocco Committee has been formed, which 
has done me the honour of electing me President, to pro- 
mote the work of explorers, scientists, and experts, and to 
penetrate by systematic investigation the mystery which still 
envelops a great part of the territory of Morocco, which has been 
hitherto protected against the curiosity of travellers as much 
by its inaccessibility as by the savage inhospitality of its 
inhabitants. The Bulletin de l'Afrique Francaise, the organ of 
that Committee of /’Afrigue Francaise which under the direction 
of my distinguished friend, Prince d’Aremberg, has rendered 
such conspicuous service to Colonial France, will give the 
Morocco Committee the benefit of its great publicity. Another 


* E. Fallot, La Solution francaise de la Question du Maroc. 
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special publication, the Archives Marocaines, which was founded 
by a savant as well known abroad as he is at home, M. 
A. Le Chatelier, devotes to the problems of Morocco and 
the customs of its native tribes occasional treatises of great 
learning and very real interest. 

Before concluding an exposition which I might wish had been 
a fuller record of actual achievement (did I not remember that 
our work in Morocco has scarcely commenced, and that in 
dealing with Mussulmen it is, above all, necessary to avoid 
precipitancy), I should like to refer to the creation of schools, 
the organisation of the medical service, and similar charitable 
works which must occupy such a large place in the French 
propaganda. 

Just as our Algerian troops will enable the Sherifian army to 
be reorganised, and a serious police force to be created, 
so shall we find among our Algerian schoolmasters competent 
directors of the native schools which it will be necessary to create 
at Tangier and the commercial ports, and gradually throughout 
the villages of the interior. It will at the same time be of the 
utmost value to place gratuitous medical service at the disposal 
of the natives by creating, wherever it may be possible, 
hospitals directed by doctors acquainted with the language of 
the country. The Committee of External Affairs of the 
Chamber of Deputies has adopted, though with some modi- 
fication, a proposal of M. Jaurés to devote a sum of 600,000 
francs (£24,000) “to civilising work among the Mussulman 
tribes.” The report drawn up by my young and intelligent 
colleague, M. Lucien Hubert, invites the Government to take 
the initiative by opening a credit for that amount, one-half 
being placed at the disposal of the Governor-General of Algeria, 
the other half to be disbursed by the French Minister at Tangier. 
I hope and believe that the debate on this proposal will 
demonstrate that the great majority of our Parliament gives 
its sanction in no cheeseparing spirit to the essentially pacific 
but resolutely active policy, the general lines of which I have 
endcavoured to sketch in this article, 


EUGENE ETIENNE, 


SHALL 
SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
BE FOREIGN MINISTER 


WHILE Mr. Chamberlain’s decisive reappearance has created 
the conditions of a great Unionist revival, the real and startling 
alternative to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy is known to have been 
settled during the last few weeks by the unique assortment of 
incongruous politicians forming the Opposition junta. The 
General Election throws its shadow before. That it would 
take place in the autumn seemed for a time not impossible. It 
may now be postponed up to next July, and ought not, in any 
case, to be deferred longer. In the calculations of the official 
Liberal mind it has seemed high time that some private agree- 
ment should be arrived at between rival sections represented 
by equally determined claimants to place. So certain, in short, 
are the Opposition mandarins of victory, since the inception of 
a true pigtail policy upon the Chinese Labour Question, that 
they are understood to have proceeded to a definite allotment 
of the spoils. The cabal conducted its negotiations in camera, 
The result is such that, while it has reached every ear in the 
whispering gallery of Pall Mall, every effort is being made to © 
conceal it from the country. It may be said, however, without 
exaggeration, that the best hope of the Unionist campaign lies 
in awaking the electorate to a sense of the amazing adminis- 
trative prospect before it. ‘Speak the golden secret loud that 
tacit air is privy to.” When the suggested cast of the new 
company is Once understood by the constituencies, the fault 
will lie with the hesitation and ambiguity of Ministers them- 
selves if the “farce,” which would be as disastrous for the 
Empire as it seems ludicrous in prospect, is ever allowed to 
appear upon the Parliametary boards. 

For seven years of Opposition anarchy we demanded an 
alternative Government from the gods. The gods, with the 
incidental assistance of the little fishes, have furnished us with 
one. And what an alternative Government, ye little fishes and 
ye gods! Inthe Duke of Wellington’s later and deafer days 
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there was, we remember, a “Who, who? Cabinet.” When 
Lord Salisbury met the cry for reconstruction by shuffling the 
pack in the autumn of 1900 the result was not inappropriately 
described as a “Why, why? Cabinet.” The only adequate 
description of the proposed alternative Government would be 
the “What! what!! Cabinet.” For the outstanding features 
of the understanding arrived at in all seriousness between the 
members of the Liberal front benches are two: 

(1) The general arrangement is of such a character that Lord 
Rosebery, though not positively dissuading his friends, will 
undertake no responsibility with regard to it. Lord Rosebery 
will not be a member of the next Liberal Cabinet. Rather than 
become Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s colleague upon Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s terms, he elects to stand out 
altogether. 

(2) Sit Henry Campbell-Bannerman is at least to be Foreign 
Secretary with a seat in the House of Lords. These terms are 
his minimum. He does not disguise his preference for the 
Premiership. His nearest adherents seem to reflect the genuine 
belief of this singular but dangerous politician that he may be 
called upon by a kind of Midlothian mandate to form an 
Administration over the head of Lord Spencer. In that event 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, convinced of the exalted 
character of his peace-at-any-price mission, and bent upon 
meddling as deeply as possible with policy in the hope of 
facilitating retrenchment, is quite capable of holding the 
Premiership and the Foreign Secretaryship in combination. 

The first of these statements will be received with a shock of 
disappointment by large numbers of moderate men throughout 
the country ; the second will be met with a shout of incredulity 
by the overwhelming majority of the nation. The electors up 
to the present moment have more or less understood what they 
were voting against. They have not understood till now what 
they were voting for. The paramount question at a General 
Election is, after all, not what Government you mean to put out, 
but what Government you intend to put in. With the extra- 
ordinary public ignorance prevailing among democracy of the 
sectional intrigues and the personal influences by which its 
affairs are conducted, the country has continued to go to the 
poll under the vague impression that Lord Rosebery, the 
last Liberal Prime Minister, would either hold that office 
once more or would continue as Foreign Secretary, or other- 
wise to be the real power behind somebody’s nominal premier- 
ship. That theory looks, of course, incredibly absurd to any 
one who is to any extent inside the great game. But the belief 
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among average men in the ex-Premier’s capacity to act as an 
automatic brake upon the Radical reaction, at least in matters 
of Imperial and foreign policy, has counted for a great deal in 
securing for the Opposition its remarkable accession of strength 
in the constituencies. Lord Rosebery has in reality worked with 
extreme efficiency in the interests of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. He has gone far to secure the temporary 
predominance of the principles he detests. The extreme wing 
of his party has been well content to see him acting as the 
Opposition’s tame elephant. The attempt to give the Liberal- 
Imperialist impress to Radical policy as a whole has hopelessly 
failed. But the votes secured by Lord Rosebery for the 
Opposition will help none the less to lift Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman into power, and to place the foreign policy of the 
Empire at that Statesman’s mercy. The ex-Premier’s decision 
to have nothing to do with the alternative Government in the 
shape it is intended to assume will transform the situation in 
the eyes of the average elector. Between Little Englandism in 
custody and Little Englandism in unchecked control, with 
illimitable opportunities for working the maximum of mischief 
in the minimum of time, the country recognises all the difference 
in the world. There is no politician capable of feeling the 
pulse of the nation with a cool hand, who does not know that 
if a referendum could be taken upon the question, “ Shall Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman be Foreign Minister ?” that pro- 
position would be rejected by an overwhelming majority of the 
constituencies. It is of vital importance that every effort should 
be exerted by every member of the Unionist party to make the 
cross-bench elector now inclined to vote for the Opposition 
realise the ignominious and disastrous use to which his vote will © 
be put. Every vote given against the Government by any 
citizen who wishes to support what he imagines to be Lord 
Rosebery’s principles, will be in reality a vote for Little 
Englandism at the Foreign Office. 

Upon the Ministerial side there is a tendency to treat this 
extremely serious subject with perilous casuistry. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s triumph over Lord Rosebery is welcomed 
in many quarters with jocose approval. The argument runs as 
follows. The Opposition are bound to come in. It is desirable 
that the composition of the alternative Government should be 
from the Imperial point of view as bad as possible. The worse 
it is the greater will be its unpopularity, the deeper its failure 
and the shorter its term, The surer and the stronger will be the 
swing of the pendulum. The House of Lords will still block 
the way to Home Rule, and Lord Rosebery will be ready in any 
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serious emergency to play the part of a good looker-on. Within 
the Cabinet, Sir Edward Grey, who is cast for the Colonial 
Office, would form a rather solid obstruction to Little England 
proceedings; and Mr. Asquith and Sir Henry Fowler—whether 
the former elects to go back to the Home Office and the latter is 
promoted to the Treasury, or these positions are reversed— 
would help to paralyse Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman as 
Lord Rosebery was paralysed ten years ago by a hostile 
section. 

No thoughtful Englishman can be satisfied for a moment by 
this course of reasoning. Foreign politics are an affair not of 
theories but of personality. No general principles will enable 
any statesmen to conduct them successfully. Everything 
depends upon the relative firmness and dexterity with which 
concrete issues are handled. The policy of a Foreign Minister 
is his character. If the character is in its nature mischievous— 
at once flabby and obstinate, sentimental in instinct and stereo- 
typed in idea, untouched by imagination, inveterate in common- 
place, incapable of strong and trenchant action yet incredibly 
tenacious of weak and petty courses—if that is the character 
no extraneous agency can correct it. There is only one possible 
remedy for a bad Foreign Minister and that is the appointment 
of a better one. When Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman sits in 
Lord Lansdowne’s chair he will be a danger to the State. The 
attempt to squeeze British interests will recommence in every 
quarter of the world. The character of our Foreign Minister 
will excite neither respect nor fear. It will place a premium 
upon encroachment and aggression. A weak statesman’s sins 
of omission are generally as injurious as his sins of commission. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman at the Foreign Office might 
work, as we shall presently see, irreparable evil. No one in the 
next Liberal Cabinet or outside it could prevent him from 
doing as much mischief in six months as would hardly be un- 
done in a generation. It is not thinkable that patriotic men 
should contemplate such a contingency as possible until every 
human effort has been employed to avert it. 

Upon this point we have the experience of the last quarter of 
a century to guide us. Lord Beaconsfield’s Government was 
overthrown by the votes of citizens who soon looked upon their 
choice with hatred and dismay. But nothing could repair that 
fatal error. In little more than a year the Majuba surrender 
had been consummated. It was the most costly mistake of its 
kind in history. The late Lord Kimberley confessed that it 
had been carried out under the influence of timidity. To the 
policy of Mr. Gladstone’s Government—or rather to that 
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decision of the electors in the spring of 1880 which alone 
made the Majuba policy possible—we owe all our troubles in 
South Africa up to the present day. The nemesis of that 
policy twenty years later was the war with its cost in blood, 
suffering and treasure. The apostles of peace and retrenchment 
must bear the original responsibility for a struggle inevitable 
yet exceptionally hateful in its character which involved the 
country in an expenditure of well-nigh {250,000,000 sterling. 
More than {10,000,000 for every year since the Majuba 
treaty! What is to prevent Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
from emulating that achievement in some other quarter. A 
man can always make his opportunities. The Liberal foreign 
policy, which the Little England leader hopes to revive, embroiled 
us with half the world and disgraced us in the eyes of the other 
half. Nor have we done with the consequences of the Glad- 
stonian régime from 1880 to 1885. Bismarck founded German 
colonial policy by playing upon Lord Granville’s weakness, 
From that moment the development of the German danger at 
sea became as inevitable as the South African War itself. The 
attachment of the Colonies to the Mother Country was shamed 
and shaken. The whole world received the impression that 
England at last was decadent and vulnerable. In face of this 
record of Gladstonianism at the Foreign Office, it is difficult to 
share the enjoyment of Unionists who are inclined to con- 
template a repetition of the experiment as an excellent and 
temporary joke. It is needless to dwell upon the extent to 
which British interests in the Far East were jeopardised in 
1895 by Lord Rosebery’s policy of effacement in presence of 
the coercion of Japan by Russia, Germany and France. No 
British Minister has ever taken a weaker course in face of an 
equally far-reaching crisis. In that moment the events were 
prepared which threatened at a later period to overthrow the 
equilibrium of Asia and to inflict an irretrievable injury upon 
our former standing in the world. While we remained isolated 
we remained powerless; and so far as the situation has been 
altered once more in our favour, it has been altered by the 
efforts of Japan rather than by any efforts of our own. 

This reminiscence of the action of the last Liberal Govern- 
ment in the Far East leads straight to one of the gravest 
considerations of the future. What would be the policy of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman towards Japan? We have no 
reason to suppose that it would be friendly towards that nation. 
Now nothing in politics can be more certain than that Japan 
must be either a friend to this country or an enemy. Our 
relations to her can under no circumstances be neutral. If 
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she conquers in the present war, her alliance will become an 
object of value to every rival of this country. The island 
empire has shown a naval aptitude which gives every reason to 
think that she must hold permanently the balance of sea power 
and of military power in the Far East, perhaps in the Asiatic 
seas as a whole. The alliance with this country is for 
immediate purposes of supreme importance to Japan. For 
ultimate purposes the treaty is no less important to this 
country. Upon firm adhesion to a consistent national policy 
in this direction the fate of our Indian Empire may very easily 
depend. There is, of course, every probability that the “England 
of the East” will be a much more formidable naval and military 
power than at present before another generation is out. She 
must have an alliance either with us or with our enemies. 
Party vacillation upon the Japanese treaty would be one of the 
most disastrous episodes in all the unhappy history of the effect 
of the party system upon foreign policy. The remarkable 
circumstance is that in this case as in the fiscal controversy the 
nominal apostles of progress are in reality the people who seem 
inclined to play the part of medizval reactionaries, and to 
sacrifice the interests of the Empire to religious narrowness 
and colour prejudice. That the Liberal party as a whole is 
full of sympathy with the Tsardom which. deliberately rejects 
all distinctively modern and western ideas is strange but true. 
It is equally true that Japan’s efforts to progress seem to make 
a very imperfect appeal to the feelings of our progressives, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is known to cherish a rooted 
dislike of all alliances with foreign nations. Isolated diplomacy 
is as desirable in his view as isolated free imports. That is the 
pure theory indeed of original Cobdenism. We have paid 
$250,000,000 for the specimen of Gladstonian foreign policy 
exhibited at Majuba. If the question of renewing the Japanese 
treaty is placed at the mercy of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
by the result of the next General Election we might find another 
twenty years from now that we had made unawares a still more 
costly and fatal bargain. Under a democratic system like ours, 
statesmen and parties can only apply the mandate of the 
people. The people vote with their eyes wide open. If they 
place opportunities for mischief in the hands of weak and 
sophistical men the country can only expect to reap what it 
sows. The Empire can only be kept at the polls, and can only 
be lost at the polls. 

There are other directions in which the meddling and 
muddling sentimentalism characteristic of the author of 
‘‘Methods of Barbarism” may be extremely dangerous, The 
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Radical humanitarian, it will be observed, is beginning to 
appear as the apologist for Germany. Upon Cobdenite prin- 
ciples in economics German commercial competition is an 
admirable thing; it makes for cheapness, and no greater 
benefit could be conferred upon our trade than when we are 
undersold. We can always buy something else with the saving, 
the only doubt being how far the snake can go in the process of 
swallowing its own tail. Upon Cobdenite principles in politics 
German naval competition is also an excellent thing. Does not 
the sovereignty of the sea, as John Bright put it, mean nothing 
but arrogance and a desire to domineer over our neighbours ? 
And ought not every true Radical to be opposed to naval 
ascendency on moral grounds. Our vast expenditure, according 
to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, stimulates an unhealthy 
competition in armaments. The official Liberal reply to the 
increase of the Kaiser’s fleet is a demand for the reduction of 
the navy estimates. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman will 
endeavour to embrace Germany as a means of testifying his 
faith in the Cobdenite sentiments which ought to unite all 
humanity. The philanthropic Radical in politics can never be 
made to understand that everybody’s friend is nobody’s friend, 
and that is precisely why the pursuit of universally good intentions 
so often draws the friend of humanity along the kind of path that 
led from Majuba to the South African War. If Germany is 
embraced, France must be alienated ; and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, who we believe prides himself upon a Parisian 
accent, has not mastered the Ollendorfian rudiments of French 
ideas in foreign policy. In the same way the clumsy effort to 
rush into a rapprochement with Russia would almost assuredly 
involve, at the hands of this precious Foreign Minister, the 
sacrifice of those relations with Japan which are the best and 
only security for solidly satisfactory relations with Russia. And 
there is, of course, another point. Every sane Englishman is 
in favour of friendship with America, but not of iaferiority to 
America, subservience to America, abject dependence upon 
America. Upon terms of equal freedom to order every depart- 
ment of the internal policy of this Empire as we pleased, we 
should willingly join with the United States, did the latter 
desire it, against the world. But on their part the large 
majority of the Opposition, with Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, as we may reasonably expect, eminent among them, are of 
Cobden’s and Bright’s opinion that separation from the British 
Empire and absorption into the United States is the natural 
and desirable destiny of Canada—“ best for us and best for 
her.” The fundamental idea in the mind of the Little England 
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leaders is to use a temporary interval of power in order, at any 
cost to the Empire, which occupies a secondary place in their 
minds, to make Mr. Chamberlain’s policy impossible. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, if he is allowed to have six 
months at the Foreign Office, would almost certainly endeavour 
to conclude an arbitration treaty with the United States upon 
the basis of a commercial clause meant to make the whole 
policy of preference either legally or morally impracticable. In 
the minds of the Radical party we shall achieve our highest 
ideals when conditions are established which will mean that 
Canada, while remaining for a period nominally under the 
British flag, will be rapidly and completely assimilated by the 
Great Republic, while we in return shall be reduced by the 
terms of our future relations with the United States to the status 
of “a kept Empire” ! 

Upon the whole it must appear that even a short tenure at 
the Foreign Office would provide Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man with tolerably comprehensive opportunities for inflicting 
irreparable damage upon the interests of the British Empire. 
After the delusive interval of apparent recovery that we have 
enjoyed during the last few years, Gladstonian foreign policy in 
1905—1908—in which latter year Germany will have taken 
permanent place as the second naval power in Europe—would 
have every facility for resuming and consummating beyond 
remedy the ruinous work of Gladstonian foreign policy from 
1880 to 1885. The country in this respect is about to stand 
again where it stood in 1879, but with the fatal memory of the 
Midlothian aftermath before it. From the moment of the 
General Election in which Lord Beaconsfield was overthrown 
the majority of the English people has never ceased to repent 
the enormous mistake for which we are still paying through the 
nose. The repentance more than twenty years ago was in vain. 
A speedier contrition for a similar mistake would be equally 
futile. The subsequent execration of the country will not serve 
us if Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, as Foreign Secretary or 
as Premier or as both combined, is once allowed to have a little 
of his way. 

The accession of this man to office, the control of an alternative 
Government minus Lord Rosebery by this molluscous, verbose 
and sophistical politician, who is an epitome of Mr. Gladstone’s 
weaknesses without a vestige of Mr. Gladstone’s virile power 
and force—this is a contingency which no thinking Unionist 
can afford for one moment to regard with complacent levity or 
even with contemptuous cynicism. The thing must not be con- 
templated. It is preventable, and can be prevented. The pre- 
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dominant partner, if it once understands the issue, will never 
permit Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman to satisfy his ridiculous 
ambition or to occupy a place which would enable him to fawn 
upon our enemies and frown upon our friends, and drag the 
name of England through the dirt. If the Unionist party is 
capable of rallying to the fighting lead given by Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speech at the Albert Hall, and of grasping the ideal oppor- 
tunity which has now been gratuitously presented to it, the 
situation in the constituencies may be and will be transformed 
before the General Election. 

Official wirepullers are usually and for obvious reasons very 
incompetent analysts of an electioneering situation. They cannot 
see the wood for trees. They are apt to attach exaggerated 
importance to the things that do not matter. In their pre- 
occupation with the petty technique of party management they 
lose the broad view of democratic conditions. They are fertile 
in small devices and they are apt to shirk big issues. Now the 
analogy between war and politics is tolerably exact. In each 
case playing for safety is the most ruinous of all possible courses, 
and a bold and vigorous offensive is always essential if success 
is to be achieved or defeat minimised. The mere defensive 
invariably fails. Strategy under the conditions of popular 
politics must be simple and decisive, and more or less inspir- 
ing. The English people like, above all things, fighting men 
and fighting ways. They never have given their adhesion to 
weak leadership or ambiguous programmes. They are always 
quite certain to vote down a party which attempts to trade upon 
limited liability with reference to a great issue ; which adopts 
an attitude of half-committal ; which blows hot and cold with 
the same breath ; which hangs in pitiable indecision like the 
poet Coleridge wobbling helplessly at the head of the two 
paths leading down his garden; which desires to reap all the 
rewards of possible success and at the same time to avoid all 
the risks of possible failure. Our people hate an attitude of 
that sort; it has a vicious effect upon the whole spirit and 
efficiency of public life ; it is always rejected at the polls, and 
it will always deserve to be rejected. Perplexing situations are 
constantly arising in politics, but the only remedy for a per- 
plexing situation is, after all, to make up your mind. The 
tendency of feeble counsel is invariably to think that decision 
will be made easier. by delay. That is not commonly the case. 
Sooner or later, nerve has to be exercised, and the choice between 
two plain courses is always forced in the end upon those who 
endeavour to shirk it at the beginning. In the barren word- 
fence of the front benches, the mechanical dialectics of official 
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debate, the ordinary man takes no interest. But his prejudice 
against trimming is very strong, and his preference for evident 
courage and conviction is extraordinarily pronounced. Nothing 
can be more certain than that this is the true psychology of 
popular politics in this country ; and the Unionist party, like 
every other, cannot have any hope of achieving success or 
minimising defeat unless it can make some very broad and 
effective appeal to the people. A divided party cannot be an 
enthusiastic or an attractive or a successful party. There 
can be no hope of preventing the appointment of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman to the Foreign Office unless means can 
be found to give the decisive signal to the principal organisa- 
tion of the Unionist party—* full steam ahead !” 

Let us attempt to analyse from this exclusively business point 
of view the factors of the stituation with which we have to deal 
in the constituencies. The choice for the party still lies exactly 
as it did last September between the “little policy” and the 
“big policy.” We have not prospered in the process of waver- 
ing between the two, with an occasional tendency to shelve 
both. Candidates who have attenuated their fiscal views to a 
meaningless minimum have been soundly beaten for their pains, 
Lord Morpeth showed what might be done by more manly 
methods. When he contested Gateshead, one of the most 
democratic constituencies in England, he took his stand upon 
Mr. Chamberlain’s full programme. As a result he polled 
nearly 25 per cent. more votes than any Unionist candidate for 
the same borough had ever polled before. Lord Morpeth, it is 
true, did not win. The Radical majority was slightly, very 
slightly, increased. But it is arithmetically demonstrable that 
if the Unionist party could be rallied in every constituency as 
it was rallied by the preference candidate for the preference 
programme at Gateshead, it would be impossible for the Radical 
party to secure a majority of the House of Commons at the 
next General Election. As a matter of statistical record it is the 
fact that the weaker courses adopted by Unionist candidates in 
other by-elections have had considerably more damaging 
results. Nothing can be more certain than that the great 
Unionist revival which must be aimed at during the next six or 
nine months cannot take place until there is substantial unani- 
mity upon the fiscal question among the ranks and the leaders 
of the pasty. For fighting purposes the complete harmony of 
sympathies between the Prime Minister and Mr. Chamberlain, 
now happily declared to exist, is not enough. There must 
obviously be a hearty agreement as to action if the party is to 
make the best of its fighting chance, if it is to cast aside the 
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pessimistic spirit of surrender once for all and play out and 
out to win. If the electoral record for the last three years is 
carefully examined, it will appear, I think, that there is even yet 
a great chance for the big policy, and that there is no chance at 
all for the little one. 

Most Unionists, in the first place, so short are political 
memories, entirely misconceive the character of the electoral 
situation as it existed before the fiscal question was raised. It is 
possible to argue very amicably with any member of the party 
who believes that our prospects would be much brighter than 
they are if the big policy had never been launched. That view 
indeed is very easily refuted. But it is far more difficult to 
understand the contention that, Mr. Chamberlain’s campaign 
once having been started, safety might be best sought by drop- 
ping the Imperial programme, or by wobbling upon it. That 
way destruction lies. Every member of the Party not defi- 
nitely belonging to the “ free food remnant” has gone too far 
to retreat without ruin. Every supporter of the Sheffield pro- 
gramme and of the Prime Minister’s position must “sympathise ” 
as Lord Lansdowne explained at the Albert Hall meeting, with 
Mr, Chamberlain’s policy. Every elector who happens to be 
opposed to the preference policy on principle must feel bound to 
vote, and will vote,against Mr. Balfour,and against every member 
of the party who goes so far as to sympathise with that policy 
in principle. Not one jot of Opposition hostility is disarmed 
by the little policy, and yet the temperature of Unionist enthu- 
siasm is reduced by it. The little policy does not break in the 
slightest degree the force of the attack from the ranks confront- 
ing us. It only diminishes the vigour and unanimity of the 
ranks behind us. No member of the Unionist party who does 
not repudiate that sympathy with Mr. Chamberlain which the 
Prime Minister originally expressed and has now repeated can 
hope to escape the necessity of facing the whole of the Oppo- 
sition music. 

For look into the reality of the situation as it appears to the 
ordinary Englishman, with his unchangeable taste for honest 
and decided politics. Nobody in the Ministerial ranks except 
the members of the free food remnant is opposed to preference 
upon principle. That is to say, no supporter of the Sheffield 
declarationscan beopposed to the abstract idea of ataxupon food. 
Mr. Balfour’s position is that the idea must be unmistakably 
accepted by the people. That is to say, a sufficient majority must 
be created for it. But a majority in favour of preference can 
only be created by the efforts of those who believe in preference. 
That isthe crux. If it is desirable that Mr. Chamberlain should 
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obtain a majority, we should help him with all our strength. 
If it is not desirable that he should get a mandate for the 
purpose of establishing the union of the Empire upon a fiscal 
basis, he ought to be resisted with all our might. Otherwise 
there can be no fairness or morality in the conditions of the 
struggle in the eyes of those who take the higher view in 
politics. Nor even in the calculations of those who take the lower 
view can there be any real prospect of averting a catastrophe 
that would overwhelm the party. In one word, sympathy with 
Mr. Chamberlain’s ends is exactly the same thing in the 
eyes of the Opposition as open and active support of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s programme in its entirety. No Unionist can- 
didate will fail to find this dilemma confronting him in every con- 
stituency. The fury of the Opposition will not be abated one jot 
or tittle by wobbling tactics or delicate casuistry. Those who 
are not against the preference tax on foreign food, on principle 
and under all circumstances will be tieated, and quite rightly 
from the average man’s point of view exactly as though they 
already were or might become Mr. Chamberlain’s out-and-out 
supporters. Upon the other hand, the firm adherents to the 
Imperial programme, who represent a clear majority of the 
party in Parliament and a sweeping majority of the rank and 
file in the constituencies, cannot possibly work for a Unionist 
wobbler as they would work for a Unionist stalwart. The 
“little policy” does not mean diminished Opposition : it does 
mean slackened support. The ‘big policy” incurs no hostility 
that would not have to be met in any case; but it is at least 
capable of rallying Unionist enthusiasm against Radical 
enthusiasm. From the electioneering point of view we may 
depend upon it that trimming timidity must spell disaster ; that 
the boldest course must now be the safest ; and that the only 
signal worthy of strong leadership is “ full steam ahead.” 
Nothing, in short, but a frank forcing of the great issue can 
avail, Still, regarding the situation from the point of view of, 
say, the chief whip, it is clear that all the alternatives to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s programme, though so full of promise to common- 
place calculations six months ago, have one and all miscarried. 
The Chinese labour question has proved the greatest difficulty 
since the Education Act. The Aliens Bill has been unfortunately 
dropped, to the very serious disappointment of the East-end. 
Even the Licensing Bill will evidently not prove the saving asset 
that was for a moment imagined. Army reform upon the lines 
now disclosed may mean some further losing of votes in an 
honourable cause, but will gain none. New difficulties arise in 
connection with every fresh delay. The country will tolerate, 
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it is plain, no shirking of the main issue involved, and will wholly 
fail to understand the half-committal attitude in connection 
with the supreme cause of our modern political history. The 
General Election will practically resolve itself into a referendum 
turning upon this pivot—* Are you in favour of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy, in the plain and natural sense of the question ; or 
are you opposed on principle and under all circumstances to 
preferential tariffs and to the proposed duties on foreign food ?” 
Lord Lansdowne, in his otherwise excellent speech at the Albert 
Hall, pleaded for further information—in other words, for 
further delay. But all the materials required to enable men to 
make up their minds one way or the other upon the main issue 
are at present available. Decision will not become easier, 
though it will soon become urgent. What the party requires is 
not more knowledge, but more nerve. No one who witnessed 
the electrifying effect of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at the Albert 
Hall meeting can doubt that upon the lines of the fighting lead he 
has given a great Unionist revival is still possible. When the 
country understands that it is asked to vote for Cobdenism, 
pure, logical and complete, in the form of free imports, a 
reduced navy, and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman as Foreign 
Secretary, the Imperial spirit may be relied upon even yet to 
master the anti-Imperial reaction. 

CoMPATRIOT. 


SOME NEGLECTED LESSONS 


WHAT WE SEE AND WHAT WE DO NOT SEE 


It has been well said that in economics there is as much to 
learn as there is to do. What may be observed every day is 
often not noticed at all. The opportunities of obtaining 
information are many—so many indeed that they are con- 
stantly neglected. We form habits, we accept the things that 
occur as matters of everyday life. Though the position of our 
leading trades and industries is the result of legislation and of 
the social system in the midst of which we live, we bow down 
before the powers which regulate their weal or woe as if they 
were natural laws—edicts of nature—bringing sunshine and 
warmth in their due season ; frost and cold when the ap- 
pointed time comes round. We accept these things like the 
weather. If it suits us we are pleased. If it runs counter to 
our plans or pleasures we exercise our privilege of grumbling. 
We naturally make no effort to overcome what we regard as 
inevitable. 

Now, in actual life, usages, institutions, laws, do not produce 
one result alone, but a series of results. Of these results the 
first only is usually immediate. It appears simultaneously with 
its cause. Jt is seen. The sequel unfolds itself gradually. At 
the moment, the whole results are not seen. Happy are those 
who foresee them. Now this makes all the difference between 
a sound and an unsound economist. One is satisfied with what 
he sees. The other takes account both of what zs seen, and 
what should be foreseen. 

These habits of mind are absolutely opposed to each other. 
Too often it happens that when the immediate result is favour- 
able, the ulterior result is unfavourable, and vice vers@, 

Hence it follows that the unsound economist grasps at the 
immediate advantage which may be followed by the most 
unexpected and unfortunate results—these being obscured 
from view at the time—while the true economist desires the 
advantage which will eventually come, and may be great, 
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though perhaps at the cost of some disadvantage at the 
moment. 

I am indebted for the above train of thought to Frederic 
Bastiat, the French economist, now too seldom remembered, 
who endeavoured to implant sound economic ideas among 
unwilling auditors. To make the point which I desire to im- 
press distinctly clear, I shall venture to reproduce the substance 
of one of the most charming, as it is the latest, of his economic 
stories. 


THE BROKEN WINDOW-PANE. 


Have you ever witnessed the rage of that worthy man, John 
Smith, when his scapegrace of a son has smashed a window- 
pane in his shop-front ? If you have been present on such an 
occasion, you may be quite sure that all those who behold the 
spectacle, however numerous they may be, have only one form 
of expression in which they offer the unfortunate owner this 
uniform consolation. “It is an ill wind that blows nobody any 
good. Such accidents are good for trade. The world must 
live. How could the glaziers get a living if no panes of glass 
were ever broken?” Now there is in this formula of con- 
dolence a complete full-blown theory which it is well to express 
in the simplest shape, as it influences to a large extent the whole 
range of our economic ideas. Supposing that it cost {10 to 
repair the damage, if you say that the accident brings {10 for 
the glazier to handle, and encourages his own industry to the 
extent of £10, I agree. I do not contest this in any manner. 
The argument is sound. The glazier comes on the scene. 
He does his work. He receives his {10. He rubs his 
hands and blesses in his heart the scapegrace of a child. That 
is what one sees. But if people go on to argue from this, as 
they sometimes do, that it is a good thing to break window- 
panes, that such an act is always good for trade, that it causes 
money to circulate, and that encouragement for general in- 
dustry results, I am obliged tosay, “Stop.” Your theory stops 
at what you see. It takes no account of what you do not see. 

We do not see that because our good man has laid out {10 
on one thing he will not have that money to spend on another. 
We do not see that if he had not been compelled to replace that 
window-pane he might, for example, have bought new clothes 
for his family to replace those that had worn out, or he might 
have bought something else that they absolutely needed. In 
short, he would have employed his {10 in a manner which he 
cannot now do. 
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Let us think over what the little event which we have 
chronicled means to industry in general. 

The pane of glass having been broken, the glazier’s trade is 
encouraged to the extent of £10. That is what we see. If the 
pane of glass had not been broken the tailor or some one else 
might have been encouraged to the extent of £10. That ts 
what we do not see. 

And if one takes into consideration what one does not see 
because it is a negative fact as well as that which one does see 
because it is a positive fact, one may understand that it is of no 
account to industry in general, that is to say, for the total of 
national industry whether windows are broken or whether they 
are not. Let us see how matters stand with John Smith. 

According to the first hypothesis, that of the “ broken window- 
pane,” he spends {10 and has just the same as before the 
advantage of a pane of glass in his window. 

In the second case—that in which the accident did not 
occur—he would have spent {10 on his children’s clothes and 
the family would have had at the same time the advantage both 
of the clothes and of the pane of glass. 

Now as John Smith is a member of society, we are brought 
to the conclusion that, considered as a whole and balancing up 
its gains and its losses, society has lost the value of the broken 
pane. Hence, generalising a little further we reach this perhaps 
unexpected conclusion. Society loses the value of the objects 
which have been destroyed without corresponding advantage 
to the rest of the community. When one industry is destroyed 
and another industry gains through the losses inflicted on the 
first, the position of the country as a whole remains on the 
same level as before, the money is only shifted from one pocket 
to another. As shown in the little fable—what the glazier gains, 
John Smith loses. 

And we must remember that there are not only two but three 
persons concerned ; the first is John Smith, representing the 
consumer, who, in consequence of the destruction of his property, 
has with his family only the advantage of one thing instead of 
two. The second, who is represented by the glazier, represents 
the producer, whose industry was encouraged by the accident. 
The third is the tailor or any other man whose work is dis- 
couraged to the same extent from the same cause. It is this 
third person who is kept constantly in the shade and who, 
personifying what we do not see, is a necessary element in the 
problem. What we have to understand is how absurd it is to 
imagine that a profit may arise out of the destruction or the 
injury inflicted on one of our leading industries. 
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Now though the corollary may not be that which Bastiat 
himself drew from his brilliant story, may we not learn a lesson 
from it in relation to the present position of agriculture in this 
country. That agricultural losses have been immense is 
admitted. That the gains of the country in other branches of 
industry have been enormous is undoubted, and equally so that 
the working population in all branches of industry have had 
their lives made more easy to them through the cheapening of 
their food—which has been itself one chief cause of the losses 
which agriculture has suffered. When examined into thus, the 
effect of the economy in the means of living does not appear 
so great an advantage as it did at first. Which way does the 
balance lie? There are two sides to the question. Has the 
country gained more than it has lost? Has it gained as much ? 
The benefits certainly have not been unmixed, but it is too late 
now to inquire whether they might not have been gained without 
incurring the losses that have followed. 

The future of agriculture in the United Kingdom was 
practically settled in the great contest between Protection and 
Free Trade which came to an end in 1846. This, as Mr. 
Balfour says in his Economic Notes on Insular Free Trade,* 
was, in its inner reality, not a fight over an economic theory, but a struggle 
between two opposing ideals supported by two rival interests. Was the 
country to become more and more a manufacturing community? or was 
agriculture to be maintained, at whatever cost, in its ancient predominance, 
with all the social and economic consequences which were, or were thought to 
be, involved in such an attempt ? 

The country decided [in Mr. Balfour’s opinion rightly] in favour of the first 
of these alternatives. Its benefits, to be sure, have not been unmixed ; but it 
has this conclusive argument in its favour—that a predominately agricultural 
Britain could never have supported the men or furnished the money required - 
for her Imperial mission. 

It is not my intention here to enter on any of the wider 
questions which open out from these remarks. I have quoted 
this passage from Mr. Balfour’s pamphlet because it puts the 
history of the causes which led the United Kingdom to adopt 
the policy of Free Trade and free imports which has continued 
to the present time in a perfectly clear and intelligible form—the 
clearest that I know of. From the date to which Mr. Balfour 
refers onwards the imports of wheat into the country have been 
absolutely free. I do not regard the registration duty of Is. 
per quarter on the imports of corn established in 1849, 
rearranged by Mr. Gladstone, and given up in 1869, when 
Mr. Lowe (Lord Sherbrooke) was Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

* The Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, Economic Notes on Insular Free Trade, 
page 7, pars. 6, 7. 
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or the duty corresponding to this which was afterwards re- 
established by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach in 1902, and repealed 
by Mr. Ritchie in 1903, as any practical check on free imports. 
Technically such a duty may be interpreted as a breach of Free 
Trade principles, but in practice, considering the very remarkable 
position which our imports of wheat hold, the influence of the 
impost is inappreciable. 

This country is practically the only large available outlet for 
the surplus production of vast regions of recently cultivated 
land, the population of which has not yet increased to the 
point which would enable it to consume the whole of this 
surplus produce at home. No better market can be found for 
it than England, and it is bound to reach our shores though it 
may be sent with little or no regard to cost of production. 

One reason given for the repeal of the duty in 1869 was that 
though small it prevented the country from being the complete 
emporium and free exchange for corn which an absolutely 
free import would have encouraged. This idea, however, was 
not heard of when the tax was reimposed by Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, as it certainly would have been had there been any 
grounds for believing it to be true. We may regard the effect 
on the mass of imports as unimportant. The imposition of the 
duty in 1902 was imperceptible on the price. 

This point connects itself with the question of a preferential 
duty on corn in favour of our Colonies, and there has been a 
good deal of discussion lately about the propriety or the reverse 
of the imposition of any tax, however small, on food. 

It is natural for benevolent persons to feel the disadvantages 
of any increase in the cost of living to their poorer brethren so 
strongly that they reject the bare idea of the imposition of any 
import duty on food as if it were a crime. From their point of 
view it is a thing never to be done. May I remind them that 
economic laws are not “ essentially rules of conduct.” As Dr. 
Keynes says in his very thoughtful book, The Scope and Method 
of Political Economy, ‘‘we mean by a /aw a theorem, the 
statement of a uniformity, not a command enforced by 
sanctions,” It may be necessary to establish a small duty on 
wheat for revenue purposes, or because our Colonies desire it. 
The disadvantages of such a course may be much less than the 
alternatives which otherwise have to be followed. 

I would venture to quote to them the expressive old Italian 
proverb ; 

Dica nessuno—Questo pane non mangero. 


In plain words, “ Let no one say I will not eat this particular 
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piece of bread.” It is sometimes strange to observe how people 
are, by the force of circumstances, driven to undertake what 
they have professed they never would do, As in ordinary life, 
it can scarcely ever be advisable for a man deliberately to tie 
his hands and declare that he will never do any particular thing, 
so it scarcely appears prudent for an economist to say that 
nothing will induce him to sanction the imposition of a particular 
tax. If the Colonies make a point of the imposition of a small 
duty in their favour on the products of foreign countries, it 
would not seem that any important advantage in the form of 
protection to agriculture either in the Colonies or in this country 
could arise. The amount of duty proposed is far too small to 
have any effect of this kind. Had our Colonies adjoined the 
United Kingdom without any intermediary sea, no duty on their 
products would have been suggested any more than it would 
have been on the products of Kent or of Hampshire. The 
proposed amount of 2s.a quarter on wheat, and a corresponding 
duty on other corn crops, cannot really be regarded as protective, 
since a duty which could not be expected to raise the price of 
corn crops, as matters stand at the present time, to such a point 
that their sale would in ordinary years meet the cost of 
production cannot be regarded as protective to the native 
industry. The influence of the 1s. duty imposed by Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach on the price appears to have been extremely slight, 
if it had any effect at all. It is quite doubtful whether a 2s. 
duty would have any larger influence. When the rs. duty was 
removed several instances were mentioned to me in which 
exporters of foreign wheat to this country raised their prices 
the moment the duty was taken off. In these cases the price 
of wheat imported was higher after the duty was repealed than ° 
before. The letter of Mr. W. P. Wood to the 7imes last year 
is conclusive on this point. He states that the price per quarter 
for the American wheats of the descriptions principally dealt 
in then on the London market was for July shipment 1902 
(while the registration duty was in force) 6d. per quarter below 
the value for May shipment (before the duty was instituted). At 
the date at which he wrote, June 11, 1903, the price for wheats in 
the two instances that he quoted were to be 74d. per quarter 
higher in each case in the coming July 1903, by which time the 
registration duty would have been removed, than it was for the 
same wheats then on passage, while the duty still remained. 

It may be said if a rs. duty did not affect the selling-price, 
and it is doubtful whether a 2s. duty would do so, what would 
the effect of a higher duty be? But the answer is this. 
Charges imposed on an article, while they are low, frequently 
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do not affect the price. The seller may not be able to pass 
them on to the purchaser, but in the case of a really high duty 
he would be compelled to do so. 

It is as well to see what the effect of 2s. a quarter on the corn 
crops means. As the wheat crop roughly averages 34 quarters 
an acre, the duty would be 7s. an acre whenever the field was 
cropped with wheat. A corn crop cannot be grown oftener than 
every other year. Hence the duty could not amount to more 
than 14s. for 4 years, 3s. 6d. per acre for each year. 
As the cost of cultivation cannot be put lower than £4 ros. an 
acre, this would be equivalent to about 4 per cent. or one 
twenty-fifth of the total cost, if it effectually raised the price of 
corn, which it is more than doubtful if it ever would. Can 
any one seriously claim this as a protective duty? It may be 
said that a duty once imposed is sure to be increased, but 
during the many years that the registration duty lasted, there 
was no outcry for its increase, and with the mass of the popu- 
lation employed as it is in industries wholly unconnected with 
agriculture, no increase is likely to be tolerated. We may 
quote from Sir Robert Giffen, “ Financial Retrospect, 1861— 
1901,” in his recent volumes of Economic Enquiries and Studies. 
In this, speaking of recent taxation and the substitution of direct 
for indirect taxes, he says: “ One or two duties, such as the 
corn duty, may be technically a breach of Free Trade, but the 
mischief resulting from such a breach, as it was considered in 
the days of Cobden, is much less than the mischief of a high 
income tax which is now the substitute.” Again we quote from 
Sir R. Giffen’s remarks in the same volume: “ Big doses of Pro- 
tection are in truth impossible under modern conditions.” 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the suggested 2s. duty appears 
more likely to lower the price of wheat than to raise it. The 
revenue would gain, that is the only point of which we may 
be sure, and a remission of taxation in other directions would 
result. The influx of wheat from those countries which 
already export to us would not be prevented by the tax, 
while the quantity of wheat arriving from British Colonies 
would doubtless be increased. The area of the duty-free 
supply would be increased. The example of France shows 
that the duty, in that country a high one, becomes operative in 
proportion as the duty-free supply is inadequate to the demand. 
The converse may be expected here. 

Whatever else may happen, we may rely on it that we must 
look for high taxation for a good many years to come, whatever 
party is in power. Hence an extension of the basis of taxation 
appears inevitable. No serious financier can desire to see the 
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income tax, which should be our reserve against a time of 
war, maintained at anything like its present level in time of 
peace. 

To return to the condition of agriculture. We may consider 
that the price of wheat from 1849 onwards was uninfluenced 
by any customs duty. It dropped in 1849, when the sliding 
scale was abandoned, to 44s. 3d. a quarter from 5os. 6d¢.—the 
price at which it had stood in 1848. For nearly thirty years 
prices remained fairly on a level, fluctuating mainly in accor- 
dance with the seasons. We may roughly consider the existing 
depression in agriculture as commencing in 1877, or between 
1877 and 1880. 

The average price for periods of three years from 1875 
onwards has been as follows : 


Average Annual Price Average Annual Price 
Year. of British Wheat per Year. of British Wheat per 
Quarter of 480 lbs. Quarter of 480 Ibs. 
a s @, 
1875-77 eee 49 4 1885-87 ose oe. ¢ 
1876-78 ses 49 9 1886-88 eee a 66 
1877-79 ar 49 oO 1887-89 a 31 4 
1878-80 Sis 44 10 1888-go sh ss 3 
1879-81 nr 44 6 1889-91 ia 32 11 
1880-82 nen 44 II 1890-92 oe an 
1881-83 ron 44 0 1891-93 re a 
1882-84 nee 40 9 1892-94 wes 26 6 
1883-85 i 36 8 1893-95 oe 24 +1 
1884-86 eee 23 2 


It is impossible to deny that the prosperity of the country 
was as great when wheat was 4os. a quarter as when it was 30s. 
But what statesman would now dare to propose an artificial 
enhancement of the price though the crop can be grown toa 
profit at the one and not at the other. This is one of the 
things which were not seen. Nobody foresaw such a drop. It 
seemed absolutely contrary to Nature that it should occur, 

The actual fact is that the depression is the result of the fall 
in prices, and further, that no assignable limit can be placed on 
the extent to which this fall may proceed. The price of wheat 
is now little more than half as high as it was thirty years ago, 
and to this extent the agricultural labourer himself, and still 
more the artisan, has profited. It is this improvement in the 
condition of consumers, especially in towns, which is the subject 
of universal congratulation. This is what we see. No one 
looks on the other side of the picture and remembers what 
agriculture has lost. No one takes to heart the more serious 
issues affected. Gradually we are losing out of our agricultural 
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districts the stronger and the more capable men and the women 
who were the mothers of strong and healthy families. The 
final report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in 1893 
is full of remarks on the fact that the small farmer is frequently 
not so well off as his own labourer. He works harder, his 
food is practically no better even if it is as good. His life is 
harder in every way. From my own personal knowledge I can 
entirely corroborate this statement. As an example, I will give 
the Profit and Loss Account of one of my own tenants 
for the year 1903. The farm I refer to is about seventy- 
three acres. It is worked with sufficient capital by a 
farmer who employs two labourers. Besides being a farmer 
he is a dealer in pigs and a pork butcher. All the food 
for these pigs was purchased, and none of the corn produced 
on the farm was used. From this industry he earns about {1 
a week, From his farm last year he earned about 6s. a week, 
out of which he had to take the interest on his capital, which 
was about {600. After deducting this he had about 3s. a week 
for himself and there was no provision for depreciation. He 
had his house rent free, and the produce of his garden. He 
works a great deal harder than his labourers—long hours, from 
4 AM. to late at night. It is only his outside trade that enables 


him to live. He sold £30 worth of turkeys raised by his wife’s 
labour. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, 1903 (made out May 1904). 


Income. 


Outgoings. 
Total Corn Crop sold o Ist Labourer 15s. £ 5. a £ s a. 
1903, the remainder of per week . 39 0 O 
corn consumed by work- £35 18 0 Extra, Harvest . 4 0 0 


ing Horses, Stock and 


a3. °O 2 
Fowls and used for 2nd Labourer 13s. 
seeding land 


; per week . « -33°26 ‘© 
Stock and Poultry sold (in- 


: Extra, Harvest . 4 0 O 
cluding £30 for Turkeys) 65 0 oO ee 
Produce of four Cows sold 62 0 Oo 37 16 o 
Hay Stock sold : . 40 0 0 Extra help, Harvest . . 616. .0 
Rates . . . « £20 © 
3 tons Oil Cake for cows, &c. 19 O O 
Tradesmen’s Bills, &c. . 10 0 O 
Clover and Grass Seeds . 8 16 6 
Rent * : ‘ s - 39 0 © 
Interest at 4°/, on capital. 24 0 0 
Balance . ‘ ° S. 5.6 
£202 18 o £202 18 o 


* Not all paid. 
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This seems a hard case, but many of the neighbouring farmers 
are no better off. No doubt the season was a bad one, but of 
course such seasons recur. 

It is quite true that the small farmer, while his sons and _ his 
daughters remain at home, can work his farm to a greater 
advantage than the man who employs hired labour. But 
against this it has to be borne in mind what is to be the position 
of a man so circumstanced when his children grow up and he 
has no longer the advantage of their assistance. He rarely 
appears to pay them any regular wages. Food and lodging 
and their clothes, the latter frequently very inferior, are all they 
receive, and it is all, in fact, that their father can afford them. 
Meanwhile, opportunities of improving their positions by 
emigration increase. The greater attention called to Canada 
by recent events has already increased the number of those 
seeking to plant themselves there. We must welcome the fact 
that our emigrants remain under the British flag. They 
continue our fellow countrymen. Their requirements are far 
more likely to improve our trade than if they move to the 
United States or any other country. But the effect of the 
diminution of the numbers of our tenant farmers may be very 
serious indeed. 

It is not to be understood from the foregoing remarks that 
the writer expects agricultural England to go largely out of 
cultivation. Buta large quantity of land is increasingly valuable 
only for purposes of sport and amusement. Thus, to give 
instances, some 7000 acres near Thetford, in Norfolk, have 
recently been taken or are being taken out of cultivation. In this 
case it is not for distinctly sporting purposes—the land is 
employed as a training-ground for racehorses. Care, it is . 
understood, will be exercised to provide occupation for the 
labourers, but the value of the land for agricultural purposes will 
be gone. Between the changes on that estate and on a 
neighbouring one, covering also a considerable area, more than 
2000 breeding ewes willdisappear. Their existence is injurious 
tothe game. These cases, of course, are not universal, but they 
are sufficiently numerous to require some detailed notice. It is by 
such “ unconsidered trifles ” that national life is eventually guided 
into its abiding course. The length of time required to place 
things on a better footing, where it is seriously attempted, must be 
very considerable, and it is not every landowner who can afford 
to wait whilst this alteration in the habits of work of a very large 
class of the population is gradually being brought about. And to 
carry them out a large expenditure of capital is often needed, For 
one thing alone, many of the alterations in the size of farms made 
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some two or three generations since will have to be brought back 
to their previous position. It isa melancholy thing to go over the 
land in the eastern counties and to notice the manner in which 
a holding of perhaps no more than 300 or 400 acreshas gradually 
been made up by adding to it the smaller occupations which 
were near to it, and where probably sixty or seventy years ago 
small farmers had cultivated fifty or sixty acres and had done 
well, 

The desire for creating larger farms gradually led to the 
increase of the more important holdings, the premises of which 
were perhaps placed in a more convenient position. To adjust 
the land, the buildings and premises generally to the wants of the 
present time requires a considerable amount of capital. Unless 
the owner has other means besides those derived from his 
property, it is almost impossible for him to do what is required, 
for it means a very considerable outlay. And yet unless this 
outlay is faced it will in many cases be impossible to carry on 
farming with advantage under the present systems of tenancy. 

There are some people, I find, who consider that the farming 
of the country will have to be carried on by totally different or- 
ganisations at the present time. They think that it will pass into 
the hands of “ farming limited companies,” managed by clever 
superintendents, who will have the command of the capital 
needed. That economy in management might be promoted by 
arrangements of this kind is very probable, but it is quite doubt- 
ful whether the arrangement would have the success that is 
expected of it. There is no occupation in which “ the master’s 
eye” is so much needed as in farming. It will be difficult to 
give the required supervision under these circumstances. A 
more likely plan than “limited companies” is a combination 
between a few active and energetic farmers to hire a considerable 
breadth of land, and to work privately on co-operative 
principles. This has already answered in some cases. The 
cost of production can be considerably diminished by adopting 
this plan, and there is a great deal to be said for an 
arrangement which might supply the farmer with all the 
capital he needed. Nothing is more common nowadays than 
to find even in the case of the more well-to-do farmer that 
what is really required is not done because of want of capital. 
Farmers are not a very communicative class as a rule, but one 
may learn from a little conversation sometimes a good deal 
about their condition. It is not merely the actual want of the 
money but the hesitation whether employing it would be any 
advantage to them which tends to hamper their efforts. The 
purchase of good seed, for example, may involve a considerable 
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outlay, and when a man has to feel as, unfortunately, he often 
must, a doubt whether he will receive a corresponding ad- 
vantage, it is no wonder if he hesitates. 

What inducement is there for the display of energy? The 
position of affairs is this, Tenant farmers struggling on scarcely 
able in many cases to make two ends meet. The “ Budgets” 
of farmers which have been supplied me, of which I have 
quoted one, by men On my own property, and by men in the 
neighbourhood, all show the same condition of things. A very 
scanty sum is left for the farmer after all outgoings have been 
paid to meet the interest on his capital and as the wages for 
his work. The labourers are in some cases as well off as their 
employer, sometimes better off. The ages of the labourers 
show a number of older lives out of proportion to the average 
age ef the general population. Meanwhile, landowners are 
impoverished, uncertain whether the bottom of their troubles 
has yet been reached, The owner of ten thousand acres perhaps 
receives a net rent of £1000 a year. All the claims which 
are inseparable from the position centre on him. Hestill holds 
on, but if the present wretched return is reduced further, can 
he afford to do so? He knows that a purchaser would soon 
be found. As a “playground for the rich” land retains a 
value, but would the new man keep up the same interest in the 
cottagers and the district? Is it well for the country things 
should be in this position ? 

These introductory remarks will enable the narrative that 
follows to be intelligible. 

That depression in agriculture has been severe for the last 
five and twenty or thirty years is well known, but few are 
aware how sweeping the destruction of property in some 
districts has been. Though no part of the country has escaped, 
the whole of agricultural England has not suffered alike, and 
the trouble has been most extreme in the corn-growing portions 
of the country. We will attempt to describe what this means 
to the country. Following the line of thought on which 
Bastiat has launched us we see the glazier rejoicing in the 
impetus given to his industry, but we do not see the stagnation 
in the other industries which cannot find a market for their 
wares because the demand for them has been superseded. We 
see the railway trucks laden with manufactured goods intended 
for export. We see the immense fleets of steamers bringing in 
what we require for food, for clothing, for the materials of 
our industries. We see the evidences of prosperity in many 
branches of our commerce and manufactures. But we do not 
see the villages whose population shrinks in each succeeding 
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census. Few people see the evidences of disimproving culti- 
vation in our fields, or understand them when they do see 
them. The facts are hidden from view by the prosperity of 
other branches of national enterprise. Year by year spring 
expands into summer, and the fields change their tints as they 
ripen for harvest. Few of those who pass in the rapidly 
moving trains in autumn in search of health or pleasure pause 
for a moment to reflect on the fact that a very large part of 
the crops they admire do not pay the cost of their produc- 
tion. 

To the actual position I will now refer. I will take, as 
the most recent official document which deals with the subject 
exhaustively, the Report of the Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture, dated 1897. This is a wonderful record of the extent 
of the losses which are oppressing what is, in many senses, 
still our most important industry, the one which employs even 
now, crippled as it is, perhaps the largest quantity of labour 
and the largest amount of capital. The Report also shows the 
difficulty of ascertaining what has occurred with absolute 
accuracy. Estimates only are possible. The hindrances in 
the way of obtaining exact information are absolutely insuper- 
able. Careful estimates by competent persons, however, have 
been made which I will proceed to use. 

Under these circumstances I must be very careful not to 
overstate the case. The amounts of capital engaged in the 
industry are shown to be enormous, and equally enormous has 
been the diminution in them. This has been an absolute loss 
to the country. It has not been moved into any other industry, 
it has not been employed to advantage elsewhere, it has simply 
perished and disappeared. The estimate made in the Report 
under the date of 1895 shows a decline of fully £1,000,000,000, 
or nearly 50 per,cent. in the capital value of land in the United 
Kingdom. Enormous as these figures are they yet do not 
show the extent of the decline up to the present time. A large 
amount further must be added to bring the amount of the loss 
at all up to the actual facts of the case. In capital value the 
losses of landowners in Great Britain alone cannot be esti- 
mated at anything less than {900,000,000 at the present time. 
But these figures, enormous as they are, do not include all the 
drop in value that has occurred, 

Beyond the losses of the landowners there are those of 
farmers. It is even more difficult to get any adequate state- 
ment as to these. The official returns made for property tax 
give some basis for the capital value of landed property, but 
with regard to the amount of the capital which farmers employ 
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it is necessary to employ the estimates of experts in the subject, 
as there are no certain means for obtaining dependable 
data. 

The estimates made by the late Sir James Caird and by 
Major Craigie are probably the best that can be found. Sir 
James Caird estimated the amount of farmers’ capital at 
£400,000,000, and Major Craigie at £376,000,000, both re- 
ferring to 1878. The most favourable calculations at the 
present time show that there has been a loss since of 
£100,000,000,. Farmers may have obtained some slight 
compensation through the reduction of their rents, but their 
position generally is precarious. If we take the farmers’ 
loss of capital as being £100,000,000, and it is more likely to 
be larger than to be less, we arrive at a loss to the agricultural 
interest in Great Britain from these two items alone, the loss-to 
the landowners and to the farmers of approximately, if indeed 
it does not exceed, £1,000,000,000. 

But these figures, vast as they are, do not include the 
whole of what has occurred. There is a _ considerable 
diminution in the numbers of agricultural labourers. It is true 
that agricultural wages have gone up, but the number of those 
employed has decreased. At least one man out of every three 
employed on the land some twenty-five or thirty years back 
has left it and sought occupation elsewhere, either by emigra- 
tion or by flocking into the towns. The attractions of town 
life, the greater number of people to see and meet with, the 
increased variety of amusement, the very advertisements on the 
walls, all appeal to the country labourer as he makes his way 
in “among the throngs of men.” These things, compared with 
the hard work or loneliness of country life, with the chances. 
of success, which appear larger than they are, will always draw 
some of the younger men away from the land. But the main 
reason why they have gone is that the farmers could no longer 
afford to pay them, especially with the increased wages they 
now can command. Those who remain are paid better than 
before, so much so that it would appear that the two may 
divide between them, in some cases, more than the three did 
previously, but a considerable diminution of circulating money 
amongst local tradespeople results. The payments of farmers 
to the little village tradespeople form a very large part of their 
outgoings. 

We shall see what this means when we come to understand 
the diminution in the value of the produce and the results. 
Many estimates have been prepared of the value of the agri- 
cultural produce of the United Kingdom, of which, perhaps, 
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the ablest are those made by Mr. R. E, Turnbull and Mr. R. 
Henry Rew. 

Of these the estimate prepared by Mr. Turnbull, and given 
in the Transactions of the Highland and Agricultural Society, fifth 
series, vol. x., is the most appropriate for my purpose, as it 
enables me to estimate the consecutive drop in prices from the 
years 1872-77, the date when approximately the present 
agricultural depression set in, up to the present time. By 
employing this estimate as a basis we may trace out the general 
course of events as they went on. 

Mr. Turnbull’s estimate supplies a basis which enables us to 
compare the yearly value of the crops in 1875-79, and for 
each year down to 1903. These calculations lead to the con- 
clusion that the losses on this head, that is to say, the diminu- 
tion in the yearly value of the agricultural produce of the 
country, exceed in amount the other losses in the form of the 
destruction of capital belonging to landlords and farmers which 
aave been mentioned before. The proper way to ascertain 
what the yearly decrease in the value has been is to compare 
the prices and the quantities of agricultural produce raised for 
each year since 1872-77, the date, roughly, when agricultural 
depression set in, with the amount at which they would have 
stood had affairs remained on their former level. We have 
to remember that not only prices have been lower, but the 
quantities of the more valuable crops raised have been less. 
More than 2,827,000 acres between 1872-77 and 1902 have 
passed out of cultivation for wheat and corn crops. In some cases 
this land has been employed for other crops ; in others it does not 
bear any valuable crop at all. Much land has merely, from the 
necessity of the case, been allowed to “tumble down” to grass. 
Herbage produced in this manner is very inferior to that 
which grows on permanent pasture. The ancient East Anglian 
proverb, which describes in a few pithy words the labour 
required for the operation, comes to the mind : 


To lay down a pasture will break a man. 


The expense of establishing really good pasture on ordinary 
land is very large, and deters many landowners from attempt- 
ing it, but the produce of inferior pasture is worth next to 
nothing. ‘Lhe yield not only is scanty and valueless, but the 
wages of those formerly employed in cultivating the land 
absolutely disappear. 

I could hardly expect that my readers will care to study all 
the calculations which it has been necessary for me to make to 
enable me to form this estimate. To place the results before 
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them will be sufficient. The sums dealt with are so enormous 
that they are difficult for any one to appreciate fully. They 
have been ascertained by comparing for each separate year 
the value of farm produce in the year, with the amount it would 
have stood at, had prices and quantities remained at the level 
of 1872-77. The diminution in value for these twenty-five years 
amounts collectively to {£1,400,000,000 or £1,500,000,000. 
Regarded as a capital sum, this item alone roughly approaches 
twice the sum of the National Debt, or if looked on as an 
annual expenditure it amounts to about ten years of our 
taxation on average. 

How much of this amount is a loss to the farmers and land- 
owners it is hard to say. Some of it certainly is, but the 
division is difficult to apportion. Farmers are certainly poorer 
for the want of it, and the country also loses the circulation of 
this amount of value. We may apply to it the remark which 
Bastiat’s words suggest. It is not seen. But all the same it 
is there. The result works out thus. Though the population 
occupied on the land is less, that occupied in the whole of the 
United Kingdom is greater. In 1871 the census showed in 
round figures 31,500,000 inhabitants. In r1go1 there were 
enumerated 41,500,000. Had the increased population been 
supplied from the land of the country, supposing this had been 
possible, the value of the produce in rgor would have been 
£82,000,000 more than it was in 1871. Instead of this, the 
estimated value of the agricultural produce was in IgoI 
£80,000,000 less than it was in 1871. Together these make 
up a sum of £162,000,000. Nowit is curious and instructive 
to find that the annual average total values of the animal and 
vegetable produce imported into the country for the years 1896—. 
1900 came to more than £165,000,000. This supports the 
accuracy of the calculation as to the diminution in the value of the 
home-grown produce. No doubt the demand for it continued to 
exist exactly as it had done thirty years before. As the home- 
grown supply was not sufficient foreign produce was imported. 
The country, speaking generally, imported the supplies that it 
wanted. As these have been paid for, labour in some form 
has been employed to provide the means for doing this. But 
it would have been more profitable to the country had both 
the buying and the selling been conducted within its own 
borders. It would then have retained the profit on both sets 
of transactions. 

To recapitulate— 

The income tax returns show that the income of the land- 
owners in Great Britain was £14,900,000 less in 1902 than it 
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was in 1875. The losses of landowners and farmers in the 
form of capital during the last twenty-five years are shown 
to have been {£1,000,000,000, and the drop in the value 
of the agricultural produce to be about £1,400,000,000 
or £1,500,000,000—in all about £2,500,000,000, These 
estimates are not the result of my own investigation alone. 
They were made by the authorities whom I have quoted. But 
I have examined them and brought the amounts together and 
am satisfied that they are as correct as such estimates can be. 
No similar destruction of capital in so short a space of time 
appears to have occurred in any other country. The losses to 
France through the ravages of phylloxera have been estimated 
at £400,000,000, but this is small in comparison. As the agri- 
Cultural losses have occurred during the last twenty-five years, 
they may be regarded as amounting to £100,000,000 a year. 
This is roughly about equivalent to doubling the Imperial 
taxation for the period, and it fell, it must be remembered, to a 
large extent on one class and on one interest. But it is not 
one interest alone that has suffered. The country generally 
has suffered through the absence of agricultural prosperity, and 
as a country only thrives through the well-being of its 
inhabitants the lesson taught by the broken window-pane 
applies here. 

Protection, as we have seen, is out of the question. Perhaps 
some alleviation to Imperial or to local taxation might be given, 
This, though it might assist, could not do much. 

Then it may be said, What remedy can be proposed? I 
believe that the best chance is to be found in the opening out 
of local industries, as recommended by associations like the 
Agricultural Organisation Society and the British Dairy Farmers’ 
Association. There is much to be done in this direction. The 
large quantities of butter, milk, eggs, poultry which we import 
from other countries might be produced here. The habit of 
attending to these matters was to a large extent lost during the 
prosperous period which lasted down to some thirty years ago, 
and it has not been recovered since. But it could be regained if 
proper encouragement was given. Unless the circumstances are 
very exceptional, the farmer who sticks to his corn-growing, as, 
for instance, exemplified in the ‘‘ four-course shift,” can scarcely 
get along, greatly reduced as his rent has been. He must 
turn his hand to the smaller productions. It will take him 
time to enable him to acquire the knowledge. He will have 
to buy what he wants in the shape of machinery, artificial 
manures, and feeding stuffs through local associations working 
on co-operative principles, and enabling him to obtain articles 
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of the best quality at low ‘prices. What has been done in 
Ireland might be done here. The Board of Agriculture has 
done much and may be expected to do more to assist these 
movements. 

In Denmark and in other countries much has been done by 
these means. The remedies appear humble—slight in com- 
parison with the admitted distress, but a better prospect of 
success appears likely to be found in this direction than in 
methods which belong to a period long since passed. 

In looking back to the history of the period when Free Trade 
was introduced, it is easy to understand how it came about 
that such a result to agriculture as has been recorded here was 
never anticipated. It was not foreseen. Hence no effort was 
made to guard against it. The task that lies before us is the 
reorganisation of the largest industry in the country, the one for 
which modern science has at present done least. 

In 1846 we did not see what we were doing. May we hope 
that we shall see what we ought to do now? 


R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, 


A PLEA FOR THE TRAMP 


SITUATED as we are, twenty miles or a day’s walk, from London 
on the direct road between the Metropolis and the great northern 
towns, we see a good deal of tramps and vagrants. Not only do 
we meet them on the road, but we see much of them both in the 
Church Army Rest that we have started, and also in the casual 
ward, which it is the duty of the clergy from time to time to 
visit. 

And it is for this reason that I presume to write as one who has 
had an opportunity of studying all those sorts and conditions 
of men who wander along our main roads. 

Much that is written on the subject—and I may say written 
in a harsh spirit—comes from Poor Law sources, and, as I think 
Mr. Long stated most truly in a recent speech, it is only a small 
percentage of tramps and vagrants who ever find shelter in that 
most inhospitable refuge of the destitute—the casual ward. 

In this place, roughly speaking, it is only one out of every four 
or five who go into the Union. I have arrived at this estimate by 
comparing the average number of men in the Rest with the average 
number in the casual ward, and of course there must be also a very 
large number of vagrants sleeping in this parish who never 
come in to either ; a certain number lodge in public-houses, and 
a far larger number, especially of the very poor, to use their own 
phrase, ‘“‘ lay rough ”— that is, sleep under a haystack or in a 
shed. 

Therefore, those who approach the subject from the Poor Law 
point of view are under this double disadvantage : firstly, they 
only see the feeble incompetent portion; secondly, they blame 
the casual for all the evil doings of the other four vagrants. 
Have they assaulted the police? Have they begged with 
threats ? Have they stolen chickens ? The wrath of the parochial 
mind is kindled against tramps as a class and Poor Law 
officialdom, from the guardian to the workhouse porter, rejoices 
in doing all that humanity will permit to make the life of the 
casual one of suffering. 

And yet as it only needs fourpence to get a man a comfortable 
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bed, it stands to reason that if the casual ward contains thieves 
and beggars, they do not know their trade. And if its occupants 
in their lighter moments have kicked the local policeman in the 
stomach, they have an energy of character which should have 
saved them from the misery of a day and two nights in the 
casual ward. 

Though it is said with some truth that every class of the com- 
munity contributes to the army of vagrants, yet in the result they 
form two distinct groups or classes, an upper and a lower. The 
upper I will call the itinerant labourer and the lower the homeless 
poor. The former largely come to our Church Army Rest and 
the latter I chiefly see in the casual ward. 

The first class are really rendered necessary by the conditions 

of agriculture. Every man has a regular clientéle among the 
farmers in different parts of the country, and he wanders about 
following the haymaking and the harvest as they go gradually 
northward. 
; They will tell you when the various harvests are to be expected 
and where work is most likely to be had; between the last har- 
vest, namely picking potatoes in the autumn and the first great 
agricultural operation in the spring, potato setting, their livelihood 
is precarious. No doubt there is a certain amount of saving, but 
still on the whole they exist on what casual employment they can 
find; and it must always be remembered that as a mancan live 
on about one shilling a day, and that as he can earn sometimes 
three shillings a day and more, he is not hard up as long as he 
can get one day’s work in three. 

Still in the winter he is often reduced to great straits, and it is 
at such times you may find him in the casual ward, or doing what 
is perhaps most objectionable in his case, begging of his neigh- - 
bours. To complete this description I must add that he is as 
a rule a fine man, for farmers and those who employ casual 
labour, as they have to pay one rate of wages, will naturally prefer 
a big fine man. He is nearly always unmarried, sometimes he 
has been married and has either lost or deserted his wife, and 
perhaps for that reason taken to this wandering life, where there 
is plenty of money to be had, and, in consequence, what he likes 
best of all, plenty of drink. 

Some of these men are “decent chaps,” to use their own 
phrase; but many of them are savages, and some are little better 
than wild beasts. At the Church Army Rest we have a black 
book, in which we note down the names and descriptions of the 
worst lot, that we may be able to avoid taking them in to save 
the quieter set of men from the annoyance of drunken rows and 
ourselves from loss by destruction of property. The manners 
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and habits of some of these men forbid description, and when 
drunk their ferocity imperils the personal safety of the keeper 
of the Rest; in fact, we have been forced to ask for a nightly 
visit of the police to protect our man, and have even considered 
the advisabilify of setting up a telephone to the Police Station. 

I do not for a moment mean to say that they are all like this, 
but there are a sufficient number to give the class a bad name 
im the country side. Respectable women tell me that it is 
impossible for a self-respecting woman to work alongside of these 
men, and one of the minor ills that they inflict on the community 
is that they rob the nicer women of a most health-giving and 
desirable employment. 

A curious exception to their bad behaviour towards women 
is that of Irishmen, whom I am told are civil and respectful. 
If this sort of man, driven by starvation and bad times, takes to 
begging, one can well understand of how much of the threat and 
of how little of the beg this process would consist. 

And therefore I say it is in their case a most objectionable 
habit, but happily one which I do not think they follow largely, 
not so much from any prejudice that they might feel as to its 
propriety, but because as a rule they can make more money by 
hard work, and this class, in contradistinction to the other, has 
no objection to hard work. 

I may conclude their description by saying that I think it 

this class who render the roads unsafe for girls and women after 
dark and even in the day-time. 
: -Very different is the typical frequenter of the casual ward. 
Hopeless failure are the words that rise to one’s mind as one 
contemplates of a winter’s evening those dreary groups of men 
huddling over the fire that seems to have caught the tone of the 
place and become as ineffective as those that surround it. Some 
who are already in their hammocks are half naked while their 
clothes are drying after the wet walk. And the blanket that covers 
them and the thin hammock on which they lie seem as powerless 
as those they should keep warm to perform their mission in life. 

Bitter complaints come from every one there in every note of 
discontent of which the human being is capable, from the denun- 
ciation of the Christianity of others from an ex-clerk, to the moan 
of suffering that is all the answer that a shivering and hungry 
cripple will give. But it is not what they say but their obvious 
misery that is the strongest argument in their favour. 

The look of wretched misery of these cold and ill-fed offscour- 
ings of our modern civilisation, unpitied and perhaps unpitiable, 
makes one long for some fundamental alteration of the present 
system. 
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And we do not see the system at its worst here, for my friend 
the Master does all he can to soften the harshness of the rules, and 
I have known him at great personal inconvenience help those 
whom he thought were the most pitiablecases. It is the system, 
not the men who work the system, which is in fault. 

I know I shall be met with the retort that these men get 
more than they deserve. They get food and shelter and their 
deserts merit neither. 

But I would plead that this statement of the case is an exaggera- 
tion. The food is inadequate and the sins unproved and mostly 
non-existent. The food they get, I am assured by those who 
have experience, is worse than that which the criminal is given. 
It is very often only bread and water. Here we are humane, 
we add a bit of cheese and a little porridge to this fare. I will 
ask any of those who refuse my plea to try how it feels walking a 
whole day and then dining on bread and water. Add to that, 
that they have a day’s hard labour on the same exhilarating 
fare and then are turned out the third day too late to start work 
and with the prospect of a long tramp to the next workhouse. 

Of course my friends will say that instead of going to the next 
workhouse some six or seven miles off, the casual should first 
walk ten or fifteen miles and ask the farmers for work; and 
remember, having found work he must still beg or earn his 
night’s lodging, otherwise he will not be able to work next day. 
This would be perhaps possible for a vigorous, energetic fellow ; 
but vigorous and energetic people are not to be found in a casual 
ward, and least of all will you find vigour and energy anywhere 
when it has been destroyed by insufficiency of food. 

What the casual does, as a matter of fact, is to beg food and to 
wearily dawdle to the next Union; and so he goes on till some © 
day he interrupts the process of dawdling and suffering by either 
dying or taking the life which is of no value to any one and a 
misery to its possessor. Does he deserve this hard life ? 

I am willing to grant that punishment is a sad necessity in 
all civilised society ; but there should be some crime or vice 
before a man is punished, and what crime have these men com- 
mitted except the crime of being poor? at least this is the only 
crime—if it is one—of which the State has cognisance. 

I know Poor Law officialdom claim to be guided by intuition 
on this point; they are confident from merely surveying the 
casuals that they are criminals. But, setting this aside, there 
is no evidence against the men except that they are poor. And 
allowing for a moment (which I do not) that most of them 
have sinned against society is it just to punish them merely on 
suspicion ? 
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What would be said if the police summoned all people found 
driving. motor-cars on the charge of furious driving, because 
most people who do drive motor-cars at some time or another do 
exceed the legal limit of speed ? 

But as a fact the casual is no criminal, or, if he is, he is sucha 
thoroughly unsuccessful one that he has not robbed the price 
of a “ fourpenny doss.” 

“Tf he is no criminal he is an incorrigible idler, and as such 
do we mete out hard work and hard fare,” answer my opponents. 

Yet look at the facts, and in the face of these facts how can 
that thesis be maintained ? 

The work test has been augmented, with the result of diminish- 
ing the number but not of abolishing the casual. Here, for 
instance, we used to have 2500 tramps through in the year; 
now, we have spent a mass of money on erecting prison-cells to 
welcome them, we have only 1800. I will grant for argument’s 
sake that there were 700 who disliked work. But the 1800 
who still come, why do they come if they are not driven in here | 
by hunger and want ? 

Remember that an hour or two’s work, if it was to be had, 
would have sufficed to earn the fourpence which would have got 
them a bed; and another hour would have let them earn, if they 
could not get it by begging, enough food tolive on and at any rate 
to give them better fare than they would get inside the Union. 

Now, is it reasonable to call a man an idler when all you know 
of him is that he submits to a hard day’s labour, and to accuse 
him of liking money without working for it, when all you know 
of him is that he works without wage ? 

Setting aside the assertions of the Poor Law people, the evidence 
shows that he is neither a criminal nor an idler. He is what 
he looks to be, he is a failure and in poverty. After all, in forty 
millions of people we must expect to have some failures. 

The failures come from many different reasons. Some fail 
no doubt because they lacked self-control, and in that sense they 
are to blame for being poor. Drink and vice ruin health, 
and poverty is a natural result. But besides this there are 
many other causes of failure in this world. Ill health that does 
not spring from vice brings failure in its train as well. 

Incipient phthisis, dyspepsia, and the like, rob a man of 
his strength without making him definitely ill; and if the man 
is unaware of the cause of his weakness he will often start wan- 
dering, hoping to find some place where health and strength 
mayreturn. The casual ward opens her gloomy portals to him, 
he is further reduced by the low fare and becomes a confirmed 
wanderer Lecause work is impossible to his wasted frame. 
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As a hard worker is often a man with a good digestion and a 
great power of assimilating food, so a man whose power of re- 
ceiving nutrition is hampered by disease must of necessity be 
unable to endure hard work. 

Those who have had the misfortune to have bad health 
know how many stages there are between definite sickness 
and that perfect state of health which makes continuous exer- 
tion possible. 

Can anything be so senseless and cruel as trying to make a 
sickly man energetic by giving him little food ? 

Then there is the half-saved idiot and the semi-lunatic. 

Half-saved is the word that absolutely expresses his condition. 
If he were wholly idiotic we should be paying a sovereign a week 
to keep him in luxury at the County Asylum, but as he is only half 
an idiot we are taxed to provide a casual ward, where his life 
may be made wretched. Such a man is a child all his life long. 
He will work under the same conditions as a child, that is under 
constant supervision. Like a child he lacks initiative and is 
capable of suffering in poverty and idleness, though work and 
wages may be had for the asking. 

Then there is the old man; perhaps he has not quite realised 
yet why farmers will not give him work. He will tell you that 
he is as good as a young man, but his grey hairs and wrinkled 
face warn the farmer that he is not really worth so much money 
to the employer. Therefore, except in times when there is a 
great demand for labour he must go on—unpaid—for I will 
not speak of a life spent in walking miles on miles from farm 
to farm as unemployed. 

But whatever the original cause of their failure may be, the 
system of the casual ward, with its insufficiency of food, its. 
harshness, and especially with that which of all things is most 
discouraging—the sense of being despised—secures that those 
who have once sunk so low will never rise again. I plead, there- 
fore for mercy, nay for justice to the poor, even if he be so poor 
that he has no home and no health, and wanders about in filth and 
rags, hating his own life and scorned by hisfellowmen. And I 
ask, can nothing be done to put a stop to a system which adds 
pain to poverty and changes failure into ruin—of which its 
supporters can only say that it drives poverty elsewhere and 
has no remedial power ? 

Once when a Poor Law official in the Midlands was proudly 
relating how, by the increased severity of their treatment, they 
had frightened away the casuals to take refuge in more humane 
workhouses, I longed to suggest to him that he might go a step 
further;andjintroduce the rack or the scourge. With their aid, I 
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could assure him, he would be able to reduce the number of 
casuals seeking food and shelter to zero. 

And yet what is the logical difference between this course 
and the one of which they are so proud? It is only one 
of degree. The existing system of punishment is milder and 
therefore less efficient in keeping the starving and homeless away 
from food and shelter. And on their own showing their cruelty has 
failed, as all cruelty must, in making these men better citizens 
and more useful to their country. 

It is kind to offer an able-bodied man work to the value of 
his night’s lodging, it is just to punish the guilty when you 
have some proof that they are guilty beyond the assertion of 
officialdom. 

But to take advantage of a man’s poverty, to compel him to 
work hard for no wages, and to keep him in this state of poverty 
by meagre fare and hard treatment, is to do exactly what the 
sweaters of East London are accused of doing. 

May I therefore plead for a more enlightened treatment of 
these sufferers ? 

Offer work to the idle and young, but let the weak and aged 
be treated with kindness. 

I would have the present system absolutely abolished, and 
some system introduced which, instead of compelling these 
wretched beings to wander up and down the country trying to 
find the Unions where they suffered least, would take charge 
of them as part of the burden which at any rate every Christian 
country should most cheerfully bear, and instead of harshness 
let kindness blended with firmness try to render these lives 
less useless to the State and less miserable to their owners. I 
would have the casuals classified, and therefore the senseless 
two nights’ stay must be changed for some longer residence. 
Let the weak in health be well cared for and highly nourished, 
and when health returns they will labour as their fellows do. 
Let the weak in mind be transferred to some place where under 
kindly supervision they may live out their days serviceable 
members of the community. The old must be sent to their 
native homes, where they must be kept and not left to wander 
about the country in danger of losing their lives from cold and 
exposure. 

And if it is found that they love liberty so much that they 
rebel against the confinement of the Union, let them have more 
liberty. For we have boasted too often about the inherent 
love of liberty in the mind of the Briton to blame any one 
for proving our words true by escaping from the restraint_of the 
Infirmary. 
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And as to the idler and the traveller, if the State is to help 
them at all let it help them by giving them food and lodging in 
return for labour justly calculated. 

But let each side deal fairly with the other, and do not let the 
State therefore make them labour more than suffices to earn 
the eightpence which would pay for a meal and bed at the lodging- 
house. Or, if all this be impossible, let the casual ward be closed, 
and let private charity do that which is its bounden duty to do 
if the State does not free them from the burden—namely, feed 
the hungry and house the homeless. 

And let this systematic harsh dealing with the poor be like 
the whip of the mad-house and the filthy prison, things that 
belong to the unenlightened past. 


WILLIAM CECIL, 


ROME RULE IN IRELAND 


WHEN the Dreyfus scandal attracted the attention of the 
civilised world, most men in these Islands laid the flattering 
unction to their souls, that the force of public opinion in the 
United Kingdom would render action on the part of our 
executive authorities similar to that of certain French Ministers 
and generals absolutely impossible. What moved the indig- 
nation of mankind in the Dreyfus case was the mode in which 
the prosecution of Dreyfus was conducted. It suggested the 
existence of a conspiracy against the accused, in which leading 
members of the executive Government were mixed up, either as 
directors of that conspiracy, or as its tools. There is a marked 
difference between the French and English criminal procedure. 
This is the result of a different view as to the duty of the State 
in the investigation of crime. All French criminal investigation 
is conducted with the object of preventing the escape of the 
criminal ; the governing idea of the English system is that 
every possible precaution should be taken to hinder the con- 
demnation of the innocent. There is much to be said for each 
of these views ; but whichever we adopt we must all agree that 
the accused should be told the charge against him, and the 
evidence on which it rests. Otherwise it is obvious that defence 
is impossible, and appalling injustice may be done. It was the 
circumstance that Dreyfus was convicted on evidence secretly 
furnished to his judges, and withheld from the accused, that 
roused the indignation of. the European public, and sinister 
stories were related concerning the official pressure applied to 
the tribunal which pronounced his condemnation. 

The people of the United Kingdom cannot fail to be 
astonished to learn that similar methods to those used in 
France to obtain the condemnation of Dreyfus have been 
adopted in Ireland during the so-called Unionist administration 
of Mr. Wyndham, and carried out with more zeal than discretion 
by the Under-Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, Sir Antony 
Macdonnell. I desire briefly to call public attention, and 
especially the attention of the electors of Dover (Mr. Wyndham’s 
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constituency), to two cases illustrating this procedure. The 
initiative in each case has no doubt been taken by Sir Antony 
Macdonnell, but this person is a subordinate official ; and the 
Chief Secretary, as the Minister responsible to Parliament, must 
answer to the country and to his constituents for the misdeeds 
of the Under-Secretary, whose conduct he tolerates and 
condones. Mr. Wyndham, be it remembered, is responsible for 
the appointment of Sir Antony Macdonnell, though it is under- 
stood that the original suggestion may be credited to the genius 
of another Minister. 

Constable Anderson, of the Royal Irish Constabulary, was 
stationed at Kiltimagh in the County of Mayo. This place is in 
the parish of a certain Father O’Hara, who is a member of the 
Congested Districts Board, well known also as one who holds 
extreme political opinions, and is a sympathiser with, if not a 
member of, what Mr. John Bright used to call the “ Rebel 
party.” Constable Anderson had been over seventeen years in 
the police force, and, according to District Inspector Shankey, 
he was “ the best policeman in Kiltimagh ; in fact, in the whole 
district he did not know a better policeman. He was par- 
ticularly efficient in the discharge of his duties, especially in his 
vigilance over the publicans,” a fact which should interest 
British Liberals. Anderson was a Protestant, in fact the only 
Protestant policeman in Kiltimagh. He there made the acquain- 
tance of a Roman Catholic girl “ with a fortune,” and they 
became engaged. No doubt, in the eyes of the priest, it was a 
great offence for a well-to-do Roman Catholic girl to become 
engaged to a Protestant policeman. Suddenly, in the autumn 
of last year, three serious charges were brought against the 
constable. He was accused (a) of grossly immoral conduct on: 
June 4, 1903 ; (4) of having, on April 15, 1903, used grossly 
obscene and improper language to a boy of the name of 
Higgins in the public street of Kiltimagh ; (c) of having, on 
Sunday, August 9, 1903, about 11 A.M., improperly and 
unnecessarily entered the licensed premises of Mrs. O’Donagh 
at Kiltimagh, whilst on duty, contrary to Code Section 1218. 
To this day it has not been completely proved who formulated 
these charges ; but, if we are to judge from a letter of the 
Rev. Mr. O’Hara, which appeared in the Jrish Times of 
June 8, 1904, it would seem that the reverend gentleman had a 
good deal to say to formulating them. In the usual course 
there was an inquiry held by order of the Inspector-General. 
The evidence at this inquiry was forwarded to that official, with 
the result that Anderson was acquitted of all the charges against 
him. Some indication of the frivolous character of the charges 
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may be gathered from the circumstance that, regarding the 
one accusing Constable Anderson of having entered licensed 
premises on a Sunday, improperly and unnecessarily, it turned 
out that he was there in the discharge of his duty, and that on 
his return to the barracks he made an entry in the diary himself 
to the effect that he had entered these premises while on duty, 
and found them regular. But the enemies of Constable 
Anderson were not satisfied. They brought pressure to bear 
upon the authorities for a sworn inquiry. Father O’Hara, as I 
pointed out, is a member of the Congested Districts Board, so 
is Sir Antony MacDonnell. The reverend gentleman has 
expressly denied that he ever suggested to Sir Antony Mac- 
donnell that Anderson should be condemned. This denial was 
quite superfluous. Such conduct would have been much too 
clumsy, even for one animated by feelings of personal animosity 
to Anderson, as Father O’Hara’s letters to the /rtsh Times show 
that priest to have been governed by. But he induced the 
Under-Secretary, his colleague on the Congested Districts 
Board, to have a second inquiry held. Moreover, after the 
Court of Inquiry was consituted, its personnel was altered, and 
the conduct of the inquiry was entrusted mainly to District 
Inspector W. P. C. Hetreed. This officer was for a long time 
in some position in the Jesuit College at Clongowes, and his 
career in the Constabulary has not been such as to mark him 
out as a person who would be entirely independent of priestly 
influence. The inquiry was held at Kiltimagh on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, November 24, 25 and 26. 

As regards the third charge, I need not go into that again. 
It was too absurd. Anderson was acquitted. 

As regards the second charge, that of having made use of 
improper language to the boy John Higgins in a public street, 
the evidence was of the most unsatisfactory and even con- 
tradictory character. According to John Higgins, Constable 
Anderson was accompanied by Constable Rooney when he 
passed him in the public street and made an obscene remark. 
On cross-examination this boy said that he did not remember 
speaking to Father O’Hara. But, on being pressed, he admitted 
that Father O’Hara “ was speaking to me.” And,in the course 
of further cross-examination, this witness confessed that 
shortly before August 15, Father O’Hara had sent for him to go 
up to the parochial house and told him “ what he would have 
to prove against the policeman,’ and the priest mentioned 
Anderson by name. John Higgins was supported by James 
M‘Nicholas, another young boy, and he also said that improper 
language was used, But in cross-examination this witness 
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admitted that “ Father O’Hara sent for me, but before that I 
spoke to no one.” Then came another very young boy, a certain 
James Lavin, who swore that he heard “ a policeman using bad 
words.” But afterwards he modified this statement, and he 
‘did not hear the constable using bad words himself, but only 
what John Higgins had told him.” Then the next witness was 
John M’Tigue. He wasa boy of twelve years old. He began by 
saying that he was in the street about six or seven months ago, and 
John Higgins told him—here of course he was interrupted. Then 
he said, in answer to a further question, that he didn’t know 
whether Constable Anderson had spoken to the boy Higgins. 
This witness also admitted that Father O’Hara “ was talking 
to me about it on August 15. He sent for me, and I went to 
him, and he met me at the gate.” The next witness was 
Michael Higgins, and his testimony was that while playing in 
the street about nine months ago, or before, Constable Anderson 
passed by and said something to his brother John. This was 
the evidence for the prosecution, Any intelligent person can 
judge for himself as to its value. It does not even suggest 
suspicion against Constable Anderson, but certainly it does 
suggest a conspiracy against him. In defence of the constable 
its vagueness was pointed out, but, as a matter of fact, Constable 
Rooney, who was said to have been with Anderson on the 
occasion when the offence took place, flatly contradicted the 
testimony of Higgins on a material point. 

With regard to the first charge, the evidence, though more 
malignant, was even more unworthy of credence. The only 
witness against Anderson was a certain Matty Carr. This 
witness seems to be highly considered by Father O’Hara, for 
that priest describes him, in a letter which appeared in the. 
Irish Times on June 8, in these words : “ as decent and respect- 
able a young man as you could get in any parish in Ireland.” 
The evidence given by this “decent and respectable young 
man” was briefly as follows: On June 4, in an avenue, he 
saw two bicycles, one a man’s machine, the other a woman’s. 
He heard voices and went into the wood. He then gave a 
description of what he saw, which was the charge against 
Anderson. He said that he had gone into the wood at 9.30 
P.M., but it appears that he had formerly made a statement to 
the effect that the hour was 10 o'clock. Carr thought that he 
was offering some explanation of the discrepancy by saying 
that when he made it Sergeant Keegan and Father O’ Hara were 
present. He admitted that he had signed the statement, know- 
ing that it was untrue. Hesaid that it was the sound of voices 
that attracted him to the wood, but it turned out that he was 
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there to get “ bedding.” He admitted that “Father O’Hara 
was talking to me about this case. He spoke to me on 
August 15.” He also confessed, this “respectable young 
man,” that he signed the statement, read to him by the district 
inspector, in the presence of Father O’Hara, “knowing it not 
to be true.” When further questioned as to the occurrences of 
June 4, Carr swore that the girl was not sober. This was the 
evidence against Constable Anderson. Sergeant Keegan, on 
the other hand, swore to having met Constable Anderson and 
the girl on their bicycles ; neither showed any symptoms of 
being under the influence of drink. The girl was then called, 
and told her story. She stated that she had gone to some 
races in the neighbourhood with Constable Anderson. They 
went on bicycles. Coming home, they met her mother, and 
had walked with her till her house was reached, a short 
distance from Kiltimagh. She and Anderson then mounted 
their bicycles and rode into the village. On being closely 
questioned, she solemnly swore, “It is a cruel fabrication that 
I and Constable Anderson went into the wood or that I mis- 
conducted myself with him. He and I are engaged to be 
married. I am a Roman Catholic and he is a Protestant. 
Anderson is my lover for some time, and I hope to become his 
honoured wife.” She went on to say further, that she believed 
Matty Carr to be a personal enemy. Carr was a friend and 
customer of a certain John Roughneen, a publican and district 
councillor of Kiltimagh. This man admitted himself that he 
disliked Constable Anderson. It was also proved that this 
John Roughneen had been in communication with Father 
O’Hara about the case. His animosity to Constable Anderson 
was due to the fact that the constable was keeping an eye 
upon the manner in which he conducted his public-house, which, 
of course, was a great outrage to an Irish district councillor. 

The mother of the gir] corroborated her daughter’s evidence 
as to the meeting with her on June 4 and the hour. After her 
daughter and Anderson had left her, she observed another 
couple of bicycles coming from the direction of the wood. 
She also stated that Carr and her family had long been at 
variance, and that on one occasion Carr had said that he would 
“ have revenge on them.” 

It is scarcely credible, but nevertheless true, that, as the result 
of this second inquiry, Constable Anderson was found guilty of 
the charges against him, on—to use a mild word—such wretched 
evidence as that above reviewed, and was dismissed by Sir 
Antony Macdonnellfrom the Constabulary on December 8, 1903, 
notwithstanding his admittedly “ unblemished record” of seven- 
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teen and a half years as a policeman, apparently without the 
knowledge of the Chief Secretary. Subsequently certain Mem- 
bers of Parliament took up the matter, and, in the meanwhile, 
the young woman had gone up to Dublin, and it was shown on 
medical evidence of the most unimpeachable character that the 
serious charge against Constable Anderson could not be true. 
Then Mr. Wyndham very properly restored Constable Anderson 
to the force ; but his enemies were still active, and questions in 
Parliament were asked, suggesting that the young woman who 
was examined by the Dublin doctors was not the person in 
question. Mrs. Anderson, as she now is, again went to Dublin 
and was identified by the doctors as being the same person 
who appeared before them. The persecution does not seem, 
however, to be at an end, for subsequently the Inspector- 
General, no doubt on the suggestion of the Under-Secretary, 
has been making inquiries about the whole past life of 
Anderson, with a view, possibly, of trying to find something 
which, however irrelevant, might justify his own weakness in 
yielding to the pressure of Sir Antony Macdonnell. 

1 ask the readers of the National Review to ponder over this 
case. The evidence which I have quoted they will find at 
greater length in the Jrish Times of June 6, 1904. 

This newspaper, | may say in parenthesis, merits the esteem 
and deserves the warmest thanks of all honest men in the United 
Kingdom for its services in exposing the infamy of this case. 
What it has done is the more worthy of praise, because for 
weeks after its publication of the so-called evidence against 
Anderson, the leading journals of London, who showed them- 
selves so enthusiastic in the case of a French Jew, kept sinister 
silence in the case of gross injustice done to an Irish Protestant- 
policeman. 

But the case of Constable Anderson is not the only one 
which shows how Ireland is governed at the present moment, 

At a place called Roundstone in Connemara, there was much 
preparation made to receive the newly appointed Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Tuam on the occasion of his first visit 
to the place after his promotion to the Archbishopric. Two 
policemen, Sergeant Ryan and Constable Laidley, were walking 
together. A publican spoke to Laidley and asked him whether 
he did not admire the decorations of his house. Laidley said 
he did, but that he was not sure whether the flags exhibited 
were not party emblems, illegal to hang on licensed premises. 
The publican then said to the sergeant : “Do you think those 
flags are illegal?” The sergeant thought they might be. The 
publican then said he would take them down ; but the police- 
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men remonstrated and said that they were not sure of theif 
opinion, and they had no authority to tell him to remove them. 
After this, a written complaint was made by the Rev. Mr. 
Gleeson, the parish priest, to Sir Antony Macdonnell, to the 
effect that these two policemen had been interfering with the 
decoration of licensed premises in Roundstone, on the occasion 
of the first visit of the new Archbishop. Both the policemen 
were Protestants. They were never told of the charges. An 
inquiry was held behind their backs, and they were severely 
reprimanded. The constable was transferred to another dis- 
trict, and the Chief Secretary stated in the House that the transfer 
was not connected with this particular incident. At this stage, 
however, and before the constable’s transfer was carried out, 
the case assumed a new and serious complexion. It was known 
in the locality that the reprimand was conveyed to the sergeant 
and the constable by their official superior, and that both the 
accused protested vigorously to the authorities against censure 
being passed upon them without asking them for any explana- 
tion or for their defence. They pleaded their ignorance of any . 
ground of complaint against them. They asked to be informed 
who was their accuser, what was the nature of the charge, and 
why they had not been afforded an opportunity of refuting it. 
These protests of the sergeant and the constable excited trepi- 
dation at headquarters, and the next move of Sir Antony 
Macdonnell was a second inquiry. On this occasion the men 
were personally questioned, and, for the first time, by their 
officers respecting the charges made by Father Gleeson. The 
first inquiry was held entirely behind their backs. The men 
now denied that they had, as alleged by Father Gleeson, warned 
the publicans against making a display of flags and banners, 
and stated that all they had done was to tell one publican 
whom they met on beat duty that they thought it was a contra- 
vention of the law to display flags on licensed premises ; and, 
moreover, that this expression of their opinion was not volun- 
teered by them, until the publican had asked them to give their 
opinion. But now we come to a further development of the 
case, Father Gleeson, who originally preferred the unfounded 
charge against the two constables, was apparently in corre- 
spondence all the while with Sir Antony Macdonnell. At all 
events he made no secret of the fact that he received a letter 
from the Under-Secretary, who adopted the most unusual, if 
not unprecedented act, of communicating to this clergyman the 
written protests of the two accused men, and inviting him to 
pronounce his judgment on these protests. It is safe to say that 
never in the history of the Royal Irish Constabulary nor in any 
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other police force has such a step been taken. Such reports as 
written communications have been invariably regarded as 
departmental and confidential; and when it becomes widely 
known, as it doubtless soon will, that the reports made of the 
officers and men of the Royal Irish Constabulary are liable, at 
the instance of Sir Antony Macdonnell, to be communicated to 
outsiders, and thus lose the privileged character which has 
always been claimed by the executive government to attach to 
such reports, the inevitable result must be the paralysis of 
government in every sphere of its administration. We have no 
means of knowing what comments were made by Father 
Gleeson on the letter of Sir Antony Macdonnell and on the state- 
ments of the incriminated policemen; but, in view of the new 
departure and the new precedent created by the Irish Under- 
Secretary, it is only right that the Government should now be 
asked to publish the entire correspondence that has taken place, 
including, of course, the reports of the policemen. The sequel 
of the second inquiry remains to be told. The sergeant was 
exonerated from all blame, but the censure on the constable 
has been allowed to stand. This is the act of Sir Antony 
Macdonnell, the only offence this constable committed being 
that, in answer to a question put to him casually by a publican, 
he ventured to give an interpretation of the law as it appeared 
to him. 

I have given a plain unvarnished statement of these two cases, 
that of Anderson and of Sergeant Ryan and Constable Laidley. 
I doubt whether the readers of the National Review will think 
that I have exaggerated when I say that they bear a strong 
family likeness to the procedure in the Dreyfuscase. By clever 
manoeuvring in Parliament, Mr. Wyndham has succeeded for. 
the moment in stifling discussion, and he may try to save 
himself by raisng some irrelevant issue. But he is sure to fail. 
The real issue is not whether there has ever been any suspicion 
of irregularity in the life of Anderson, or whether two policemen 
at Roundstone exceeded their duty. It is whether members of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary are to be dismissed or censured 
to gratify clerical malignity, and whether confidential documents, 
which the Government decline to communicate to the House of 
Commons, are to be submitted to Irish priests. Scandals of this 
kind cannot permanently be hushed up, and if leading Ministers 
now in power allow the Chief Secretary and his subordinates 
to govern Ireland in the spirit revealed by these cases, they 
may rest assured that they will lose for ever the confidence of 
the English people. 

DUBLIN, 


AN ANTARCTIC ADVENTURE 


On April 22, I started on a sledge expedition into Robertson 
Bay for the purpose of exploring the southern shore of this large 
and interesting Antarctic Bight, which stretches into the South 
Polar continent some thirty miles. This was the first sledge 
expedition ever undertaken in the Antarctic regions, so I had 
not the experiences of any other explorer in those regions to 
benefit by. 

The ice in the Bight was some two feet thick near our main 
camp at Cape Adair, so I thought I might venture the under- 
taking without too much risk, especially as the temperature had 
been sinking quicker than the sun, and the Antarctic winter 
stood before our ‘‘ camp door.” 

i took with me Bernacchi, Fougner and the Lapp Savio, 
instruments, provisions for twenty days, twenty sledge dogs, 
and one small collapsible boat. 

We left the main camp about II A.M., and proceeded along 
the shore line to the east of the Bight. The coast-line on both 
sides of the Bight consists of bold cliffs of basaltic rocks, which 
rise perpendicularly out of the ocean to a height of about five 
hundred feet, whence the rocks continue to rise to an elevation 
of five thousand feet, under a very steep gradient. There appears 
no beach or strand at the foot of the perpendicular mountain 
walls, where they rise from the polar ocean, and when we had 
left the camp we had entirely to depend upon that large ice sheet 
which covered the sea as far as the eye could reach. But the 
surface of the ice over which we had to travel was very rough. 
Large heaps of ice-blocks were stowed together under those 
big screwings which had taken place during a recent gale. We had 
hard work to get along, and proceeded but slowly. Towards 
dark we ran on to much thinner ice than we had travelled over 
for the last few hours, at no place was it more than one foot 
thick, and as we went onwards we encountered several channels 
in the ice sheet, so we had to wind our way as best we could. 
Just at dark it began to blow lightly, and I did not like the look 
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of the air towards the south, it had an evil appearance, and as 
the barometer began to sink I seriously considered our chances 
in case rough weather were to surprise us. I could discover 
open water nowhere towards the horizon, and although the ice 
was rather thinner than I had expected I entertained no serious 
fears in regard to the ice that carried us. I made a short halt 
at about 7 P.M. and consulted with my men about our situation. 

Most of them advised me to proceed, whilst I had discovered 
a very small ice-covered bear‘: under the perpendicular walls 
of the mountains just as it grew dark and thought it advisable 
to pitch camp there during the night if possible. A peculiar 
presentiment had taken hoid of me. I had that certain feeling 
of approaching danger which becomes as accurate as a sensitive 
barometer with some individuals in regions where the forces of 
nature always are on the watch for lives. So we steered towards 
the mountain wall, which even after dark appeared blacker than 
the surroundings. Out on the sea there seemed to dwell some 
light over the icefields long after the sun had sunk. It was, 
however, an unusually dark night, the sky was covered, not 
one star was sightable, and we had some difficulty in finding the 
little beach. 

However, after reaching the perpendicular walls of the land 
we followed the coast-line until we struck a small beach, if it 
may be so called. It was the lower part of a slope some thirty 
feet high, and was formed of gravel detached from the perpendi- 
cular basalt wall. The beach or foot of this slope was six feet 
broad and hung about two feet over the water. The surface 
of the little beach was covered with ice, and it was with consider- 
able difficulty that we managed to pitch our tent and fasten our 
sledges before thinking of rest. The barometer continued to sink, ~ 
the sledge dogs seemed unnaturally wide awake and the Lapp 
unusually quiet. This, besides my own feeling of uneasiness, left 
no doubt with me in regard to an approaching gale. Bernacchi 
took first watch. Before turning in I told him to wake me if 
something unusual should occur. At midnight Bernacchi awoke 
me, and I turned out of my bag to take the watch. 

The night was pitch dark, if possible darker than when I had 
turned into my bag, and then it was difficult to see anything but 
objects quite close. 

Soon I heard snoring from the tent; but I noticed that the 
dogs did not settle, but kept on moving about, shifting from one 
place of rest to another. About half-past one there came some 
heavy gusts of wind from the south, and half an hour later a 
distant roar reached my ear. Still I thought it possible that 
this was a heavy screwing going on in the icefields far out at sea, 
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and did not think it necessary to raise any alarm or wake the 
others who slept peacefully in the little silk tent. At three there 
came some gusts of wind which nearly carried away the tent, 
without, however, waking those who slept in the reindeer bags. 

At 3.30 there blew a strong gale from the south, which increased 
in strength every minute, while the thunder in the ice had become 
appalling. I now was convinced that the noise came from the 
south, but still thought that it was caused by heavy screwing. 
At four o’clock A.M. our desperate situation dawned suddenly upon 
me. 

The thunder from the south advanced upon us—it was evident 
that the ice was breaking up! No sooner had I realised this 
than I noticed a very black—blue-black—streak low down out 
in the darkness, and while I looked I discovered something white 
that rose high up and fell, and then disappeared. The thunder 
and crashing of the ice masses was now very strong. Scarcely 
had I roused my comrades before the raging ocean waves were 
plainly seen about a minute off our little camp. No time was 
to be lost. Ina second I saw it all and knew that we would have 
to seek safety up on the steep gravel slope, under the perpendi- 
cular mountain wall. But this was covered with a mail of ice, 
and it was almost impossible to ascend, although it was only 
thirty feet high. Before we had time to strike camp the spray 
from the raging waves flew over us and soaked us through and 
through. While each of the others caught some food and a tent 
and began to crawl up the steep slope, I cut the ropes by which 
the dogs were tied to the sledges, as well as the ropes by which 
we had laced the little collapsible canvas boat to the sledges. 

When I had done this I made a line fast in the canvas boat, 
and bolted up after the others with the end of the rope and some 
sleeping bags. Thirty feet above the sea we found a very narrow 
ledge on the top of the slope. The wind had blown the snow 
against the mountain wall, and so it had been thrown back a 
little, where it formed a hard comb, leaving a kind of gallery about 
four feet wide. Here we dropped all the provisions we had been 
able to save. In the meanwhile the gale had increased to a 
hurricane. Large seas dashed against the little beach beneath 
us, which by each hit of the breakers became smaller. Half of 
it consisted mainly of ice, and all this was soon torn loose and 
followed the progress of the gale into the darkness. The seas 
took more and more possession of that which was left of our 
camping-place. 

We had to be quick if we wanted to save more of our outfit, 
and our canvas boat. So we made repeated {dashes into the 
waves below, by which we saved some ice-axes, some preserved 
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food and some more ropes. A moment after we were again on 
our little gallery, the raging waves had taken possession below, 
and washed away the sledges and all which was left. While we 
looked at this a great wave burst upon the slope, and sent the 
spray all over us, while the main mass of the water licked greedily 
half way up to our ledge. The wave had nearly carried away 
our canvas boat, and now it hung on the line I had secured it 
by. We now had the arduous and cold work of saving the 
boat, while, as the spray continually went over us, we were 
quickly covered in a mail of ice. We hauled away until our 
fingers could be stretched out no more, but remained crooked 
and frozen. The howling of the gale, the spray which cut like 
knives in our faces, the darkness, and last the knowledge that 
we were completely isolated, cut off from retreat or progress, 
with five hundred feet of perpendicular rock behind us, and above 
that a mountain five thousand feet high, rising very quickly, 
filled my soul at the time with dark thoughts, which made it 
difficult to cheer my mates. The waves which dashed against 
the slope increased in size perceptibly, and the amount of spray 
which swept over us took our breath away. The dogs stood on 
the gallery with their harness hanging on to them, they stood 
in a thick cluster with all four feet tight together, and with their 
tails between their legs,and howled against the gale most piteously. 
Large icicles formed themselves in their fur, as in our hair. The 
main point I soon recognised was to get a temporary shelter, 
as we would not be able to long withstand this cold and wet. By 
help of ski and poles we managed to pitch our silk tent between 
the mountain wall and the snow breastwork, and placed our 
stiff reindeer bags inside as quickly as possible. The gale con- 
tinued to increase, and I began to doubt the possibility of holding 
our position very long, as the heavy seas which dashed against’ 
the gravel slope began to eat away the support below us, and 
the cold and wet began to tell on all of us. One thing was evident, 
we would have to remain where we were at least until the gale 
ceased. To reach the mountain ridge five thousand feet above 
us was essential in case we should be able to reach the main 
camp by way of land, but above us was a perpendicular mountain 
wall, in places overhanging our tent; towards the west, north 
and south the raging polar ocean. My thoughts sought in vain 
a way out, while I took my first watch, and let the others creep 
into the reindeer bags in the tent, where they shivered so that 
I could see it outside. What we in those days suffered is 
easier imagined than described. We shivered so that our teeth 
chattered together. I divided our time into two watches, each 
of six hours. Those who had this ordeal had only ten feet for 
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disposal on the narrow ledge, where it was possible to walk up 
and down. , 

For three days and three nights the gale blew until the feeling in 
our limbs was quite benumbed. I saw no possible way out of it, but 
hoped against hope, and tried to make the best of the situation. 

For the sake of keeping up the proper esprit de corps, I let 
Bernacchi take many photographs, and took many myself. This 
indicated that I at least expected to be able to utilise the pictures, 
and therefore possibly saw a rescue where it seemed hopeless to 
the rest. But the time went very slowly, especially at night-time. 
The Lapp, Savio, continued to ask, “what o’clock is it?” 
several times every hour. We managed to cook some warm 
meals in the tent by the spirit-stove, but all snow and ice within 
reach was salt. 

Our pipes were our best entertainment when we did not sing. 
When the gale ceased, the Bight was completely open, no ice was 
within sight, except some bergs, which floated about some miles 
away. The barometer rose quickly, and the sky cleared, but 
the sea was still rough. The night was perfectly calm and 
clear with bright moonlight. ‘‘ Orion” and the beautiful “ Sirius ” 
were twinkling down to us, as well as “the Southern Cross,” 
and a calm seemed to come over us all as a reaction of the struggle 
for life during the past days. 

I now decided to attempt to save two of us. I gave the collap- 
sible canvas boat to Fougner and Must, for the purpose of trying 
to reach the main camp in it by sea. After dividing out the 
provisions in four equal lots, and giving Fougner and Must two 
for their voyage, we parted with best wishes to each other. 
Bernacchi and I, who were left on the little beach, could follow 
the splashes of the oars, which were twinkling in the moonlight 
far into the night, until the little craft disappeared behind a pro- 
jecting point of the rocks. 

Tired and worn out we two who remained on our isolated 
little ledge returned to the tent, and soon were about to sleep 
in our bags—then suddenly I got wide awake—wherefore I 
did not know at first, but soon I realised that it was the stillness 
which had wakened me—the play of the ocean rollers on the 
slope had suddenly ceased—the wavelets had ended their stories. 
When I looked out of the tent I saw what I almost feared to 
realise—the Bight was again stored full of ice—packed with a 
kind of ice porridge in which it would be impossible to pull a 
boat, impossible to swim. 

Soon Bernacchi was just as wide awake as I myself, at the 
thought of the fate of Fougner and Must—they were unquestion- 
ably caught by the ice, and all was at an end! 
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The thin canvas of the boat would not have been able to with- 
stand the ice pressure, and would soon sink by “icing ”’ itself 
down, and with its cargo of two men, with provisions, it had 
only three inches above the water when it left, so if there settled 
a couple of inches of ice on the outside of the boat all round, it 
would not be able to keep afloat. On one point we were quite 
clear, the two men in the boat had been caught in the ice; but 
where this had happened we could only guess, and we knew of 
no place on the coast-line where a safe footing could be found, 
where they possibly might have landed. 

Two miserable days passed for us two in the tent. Then 
Fougner and the Lapp, Must, one day appeared on an ice slope 
high up on the mountain wall; as two small black specks they 
looked on the shining ice. We worked our way towards them 
with axes, whereby we cut steps in the ice wall. By this means 
we at last had our comrades with us again at the tent, minus the 
boat, and minus the provisions they had taken with them. They 
had been caught in the “ ground-up-ice ” porridge, which filled 
the Bight, and in the last moment they had reached a very small 
gravel beach, where they had existed two days on the flesh of 
a seal, while they lived under the remains of the wrecked canvas 
boat. 

However, they had discovered an ice pillar five hundred feet 
high, which had been formed in the summer, when the rays of 
the midnight sun, by playing on the dark rocks, had produced 
heat enough for the snow to melt. 

This pillar reached from the sea five hundred feet up to a slope 
of about sixty degrees, which led to the ridge five thousand feet 
above the sea level. By working our way round to this pillar, 
by which Fougner and the Lapp, Must, had come, we commenced ' 
to cut steps in the ice, thus forming an ice ladder by which we 
reached five hundred feet up. 

Once over the perpendicular part of the cliffs we continued to 
the ridge five thousand feet above, and followed this until we 
reached a place where we descended to our main camp, where 
no one had expected to see us any more. 

Our poor dogs tried to follow us, but lost their foothold, and 
fell into the sea, where they were unable to swim in the ground- 
up ice, or were killed by the fall on the projecting ice corners. 


Le. = G. E. BoRCHGREVINK. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


ST. Louis, /wly 14, 1904. 


IN politics the expected occasionally happens. The action of 
beth the Republican and Democratic Conventions was practi- 
cally assured several months ago. President Roosevelt’s nomi- 
nation was as certain as anything could be that had not already 
taken place. What the Democrats would do here was only 
uncertain in so far as the influence ex-President Cleveland 
would wield. There were people who believed that Mr. 
Cleveland would be nominated because they knew him to be 
the strongest man in the Democratic party, and in politics as 
well as in war, when an enemy’s position is be carried by 
assault, common sense requires that the best troops shall be 
employed. But if the General Staff of the Democratic army 
determined that instead of putting a veteran in command they 
would take an untried leader, then it was clearly indicated 
that Judge Alton Brooks Parker would be the man. The 
moment the party leaders were brought together in St. Louis 
all doubt vanished. It was no longer open to doubt that 
Judge Parker would be the nominee. 

Of the Republican Convention little need be said, It was 
not a Convention in the ordinary sense of the word. It was 
not an occasion for strife, or turmoil, or passion. There was 
no wire-pulling, no matching of keen political intellects, none 
of that interesting play that makes a political convention the 
most fascinating and thrilling assemblage that man knows of. 
Rather it was flat to the point of deadly dulness. There was 
no reason why any one should get excited or become more 
unduly heated than he was compelled to under the prevailing 
weather conditions, and the weather in Chicago was only a 
shade better than it has been here during the past two weeks, 
and St. Louis has been the ante-chamber to Inferno. 

The feature of the Chicago Convention was its utter lack of 
enthusiasm and spontaneity. That was so striking that men 
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who have had long experience in political conventions, whose 
business it is to gauge public opinion by the manner and 
expressions of the people met at a common centre with a 
common purpose, could not fail to remark this apathy and 
freely commented upon it. Probably the best judges of the 
temper of the American people on politics are the corre- 
spondents of leading newspapers, who usually care as much 
for one political party as they do for the other, who while 
loyal to the politics of the paper they represent are too clear- 
headed and too anxious to preserve their established reputations 
as diagnosticians of social movements to permit their judgment 
to be swayed by their prejudices, These men frankly confessed 
themselves at sea. They could offer an explanation, but even 
they were forced to admit that they were uncertain as to the 
correctness of their analysis. 

The explanation given for the absence of all enthusiasm, for 
the almost complete indifference that was so apparent that it 
obtruded itself, was that there was nothing to arouse even 
simulated fervour; that it is impossible to arouse pugnacity 
when there is nothing to fight about. Mr. Roosevelt had no 
rival, consequently there was neither Roosevelt or anti-Roosevelt 
sentiment ; there was no opportunity for even the most conten- 
tious man, who loves to argue simply for the sake of argument, 
to raise a discussion, because he could have found no opponent. 
If there had been anything to fight about, we were frequently 
told, the fighting spirit would have manifested itself. Had 
anybody made an attempt to wrest the nomination from Mr. 
Roosevelt the placid sea of politics would have been lashed into 
a storm and no one would have complained that the lightning 
was not vivid enough or the thunder properly terrifying. 

This may be true, it may even be the real explanation, and 
yet it does not quite satisfy the searcher after causes. Ameri- 
can politics have educated us into expecting the outward and 
visible signs of inward contentment. It has happened before 
that the very fact that there was no opposition to a popular 
leader, that his fitness to lead was conceded by all, has served 
to increase the devotion of his followers and to make them show 
this devotion by still more exuberant ardour. We have been 
repeatedly told that Mr. Roosevelt has peculiarly caught the 
imagination of the great mass of the American people, but in 
Chicago the mass was typically represented, and yet the evidences 
of his great hold on the public were not observable. The atti- 
tude of the men who nominated him was that of men executing 
a task which had been imposed upon them rather than of those 
whose hearts were in their work, It was a thing that had to be 
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done, but it was not a thing that quickened the pulse or caused 
a thrill of infinite satisfaction. 

Is Mr. Roosevelt losing his hold? Superficial indications 
would lead one to say not, but after cne had breathed the Con- 
vention air of Chicago for a few days one would be inclined to 
say yes, and yet it would be unsafe to argue a conclusion from 
these uncertain premises. That there existed among the dele- 
gates a feeling of doubt as to the wisdom of the course from 
which they could not escape cannot be denied ; that one heard 
much talk in the corridors of the hotels of the President’s rash- 
ness and instability all unprejudiced observers will admit. And 
the most curious, and certainly the most ominous, thing in con- 
nection with this talk is that itcame not from the big managing 
politicians, whose opposition to the President might naturally 
be expected, but from the “country delegate,” the local shop- 
keeper and minor professional man from small towns in the 
Western States, the men fairly representative of theclass towhom 
the President, we have been told for months past, is the embo- 
diment of their ideals, whose hurly-burly, slap-dash way of 
conducting public affairs is the characteristic in him they most 
admire. 

There is still another explanation offered that is not without 
interest. It is that it was a “one man Convention,” and the 
all-dominating control of the President caused resentment 
among delegates who wanted to pretend they were not being 
bossed, and were free agents even although they knew that they 
had no choice in the matter set before them. 

‘“‘ President Roosevelt,” says the Chicago Record Herald, a 
nominally independent paper but with strong Republican 
proclivities, “is running this Convention in all the respect 
wherein he cares to exert his authority. And when he 
temporarily abdicates in order that he may not be accused of 
trying to be the whole durbar, our friends of the railroads 
and the corporations come in for a brief innings.” Then this 
amazingly frank writer goes on to say that those things which 
Mr. Roosevelt does not concern himself with are left to the 
railroads, and he continues : “ In writing the history of the 
day it is well to adhere to the actual facts, and the truth of 
history compels us to set it down in the record that the rail- 
roads are looking after their end of the business with their 
accustomed skill and assiduity.” Perhaps when the delegates 
read this, and recognised its truth, because the influence of the 
railways could not be concealed, or rather no attempt was 
made at concealment, they were troubled at the explanation 
they would be able to make to their constituents ; how could 
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they extol Mr. Roosevelt as the friend of the common people 
and the sworn foe of corporate greed and monopoly when he 
was hand in hand with the railways, and had made them his 
partners in “running” the Convention ? 


Come we now to St. Louis, and no man shall complain of a 
‘one-man Convention ;” no one shall comment on the gentle 
surroundings or regret that the pool is placid when he antici- 
pated the excitement of storm-lashed waters. There was much 
excitement. There was much wire-pulling and manipulation 
and passion. Nor was it an occasion from which pathos was 
entirely absent. 

Let me tell the reader quite frankly that the Democrat who 
calmly sits down to calculate where his votes are coming from 
to elect his presidential candidate cannot make his figures 
square with his hopes. The man of sense, the man who pins 
his faith on mathematics and not dreams, believes that the 
chances are against him as sixty is to one hundred. That is to 
say, out of a hundred chances the Republicans have sixty—as 
the calculation is made to-day—and only great luck or equally 
great folly on the part of the Republicans can give victory to 
the Democrats. The leaders, of course, will not publicly or 
officially admit this, it would be treacherous for them to do so, 
but privately that is their belief, and they are reconciled to 
making a losing fight. But even if they lose they will yet have 
won. Their purpose is to return the party to its old moorings. 
For the past eight years it has been drifting aimlessly ; under 
its recent leadership it has earned the contempt of all sane men, 
and has been the sport of men of intelligence. It was essential 
to wrest the control from the hands of the men who had made 
the Democratic party a byword, aterm of reproach, and to 
make it, as it had been in the past, a party to which men could 
belong without a feeling of disgrace. 

To accomplish this it was necessary, in the first place, to 
deprive Mr. Bryan of his power; in the next place it was 
necessary to unite the party on a man of churacter and stand- 
ing who should command the respect of his opponents even if 
they opposed his politics. Judge Parker measures up to these 
requirements, There is no Republican who has a single word 
to say in criticism of him as a man, and who does not concede 
that he is a jurist of recognised ability. By temperament con- 
servative in thought and action, these qualities have become 
strengthened by long service on the bench. To whatever 
vocation Judge Parker might have devoted himself his judicial 
poise would have manifested itself, and a mind naturally philo- 
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sophic has developed by his environment and the duties which 
have been laid upon him. 

Although Judge Parker is practically unknown both to poli- 
ticians and to the country at large, still both politicians and 
the country have confidence in him. This confidence is based 
as much on his reputation as a jurist as on the admirable way 
in which he maintained silence during the last few months, 
when there was every temptation for a man who had not got 
perfect control of himself to try and benefit his cause by in- 
judicious newspaper utterances. Judge Parker has been 
between two fires. His enemies demanded that he should 
speak, and they resorted to every tricky device known to 
unscrupulous rivals to force him to open his lips so that they 
might be able to profit by an ill-considered statement, or give 
a sinister meaning to a perfectly innocent remark. Some of 
his best friends, in good faith and in the hope that they might 
strengthen his cause, insisted that he should make his position 
known on the great issues of the day, so that his opponents 
could no longer taunt him with being an enigma, a man with- 
out opinions, or a man if he held opinions too cowardly to give 
them expression. Both to friend and foe Judge Parker was 
deaf. He maintained that as the chief justice of the highest 
court of the most important state in the Union, a position 
whose dignity is only a shade below that of the chief justice 
of the supreme court of the United States, it would be un- 
worthy of him ; it would be an insult to the office he held were 
he, in advance of his nomination, to discuss matters of a 
partisan character. This silence, which subjected him to 
much ridicule and great censure, it is now seen, was the 
courage and resolution of a man of inflexible will and fine 
principles, who was too jealous of the respect due to the 
majesty of the law to drag the ermine through the mire of 
politics. That he is a man of undoubted courage, great 
honesty, and forcible action, is shown by the telegram he sent 
to the Convention immediately after his nomination, demanding 
in no uncertain words that the Convention should specifically 
recognise the existence of the gold standard. That incident 
reflects the highest credit on Judge Parker, and at the same 
time it was another proof of the cowardice of politicians, and 
the ease with which they can be frightened by a spectre. 

The Democratic managers, when they assembled here, knew 
that, if the party was once more to be united and the chasm of 
the past eight years bridged, it was necessary that the nominee 
should be a man who represented neither of the extreme radical 
views of the Democratic party ; that is to say, he must not be 
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a Bryanite any more than he could be a branded Clevelandite. 
It was obvious that the country had repudiated Bryanism, 
silver and the other isms for which Mr. Bryan stood in the 
campaigns of 1896 and 1900, which were made declarations 
of party faith in the Democratic platforms of those years. It 
was equally obvious that the country, after having tired of Mr. 
Bryan and feeling nervous as to the future course of Mr. 
Roosevelt, was ready to take up a man of the type of 
Mr. Cleveland, a man whose inflexible courage and honesty no 
one questions, a man whose administration would be con- 
servative, orderly and in accordance with well recognised prin- 
ciples and constitutional limitations. But although Mr. Bryan 
had been deposed, although Mr. Bryan is no longer the domi- 
nating force of the Democratic party, and can no longer bend 
men to his iron will as he has done ever since a burst of 
frenzied oratory placed the standard of leadership in his hands, 
he has still a following, a large and devoted following, who 
believe that he was right in both the campaigns that ended so 
disastrously ; who believe that he was conscientious and sincere 
in the advocacy of those principles ; who followed him as a 
matter of right and duty. These men would not submit to 
seeing Mr. Bryan crushed by a rival who was the embodiment 
of all that they had previously regarded as dangerous and 
degrading. It was one of the most remarkable things in con- 
nection with this Convention that, with the exception of a 
handful of delegates from the extreme Western and Southern 
States, the great mass of delegates frankly admitted that the 
candidate who would be strongest before the country, and 
whose election, if nominated, was almost assured, was Grover 
Cleveland, and yet they always coupled that statement with the 
further one that Mr. Cleveland could not be nominated by the 
Convention, and any talk of his nomination was out of the 
question. If the Party was to be harmonised, if the schismatics 
were to be brought back to the faith of their fathers, it was 
necessary to select a candidate who was not as flagrantly 
offensive to the Bryanites as Mr. Cleveland or any member of 
his immediate entourage, and it was also necessary, because of 
the importance attached to “ party regularity,” that the nominee 
should not have bolted his party in 1896 and 1goo. 

Judge Parker voted for Mr. Bryan, not because he believed 
in silver, not because he believed in the other issues advocated 
by Mr. Bryan, but because he believed that the fundamental 
principles of the Democratic party were greater than the prin- 
ciples of any accidental leader ; that the Democratic party, even 
at its worst, was better than the Republican party even at its 
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best, and that it was the duty of a Democrat to stand by his 
party. 


The Conservatives, who were in control of the Convention, 
had to demonstrate to the country that Mr. Bryan’s power was 
destroyed, and although they knew they were in control, and 
went about their plans, so far as the nomination of Judge Parker 
was concerned, quite regardless of Mr. Bryan’s feelings, their 
courage forsook them at a critical moment. When it came to 
framing a platform they allowed themselves to be terrorised by 
the fear of Mr. Bryan’s objections to the affirmation of the gold 
standard, and yielded to him, thereby showing that they were 
as cowardly as they were imbecile. In view of the firm stand 
taken by the Republicans in declaring it to be “‘ the duty of the 
Republican party to uphold the gold standard and the integrity 
and value of our national currency,” and the further declara- 
tion that “the maintainance of the gold standard cannot be 
safely committed to the Democratic party, which resisted its 
adoption, and has never given any proof since that time of belief 
in it or fidelity to it,” it was more than ever necessary that the 
Democratic platform should in no uncertain language prove to 
the country and the world at large that the Democratic party 
was equally faithful to the maintenance of the gold standard 
and a stable currency system. 

With this end a sub-committee of the committee on platform 
reported a gold standard plank which would have been quite 
satisfactory to all sound money men. But when this plank 
was reported by the sub-committee to the full committee, Mr. 
Bryan immediately antagonised it because he was at that time 
fighting Judge Parker and trying to make his followers believe 
that he was still in power. Judge Parker’s managers were 
foolish and weak enough to allow themselves to be frightened 
by Mr. Bryan’s threat to carry the contest to the floor of the 
Convention if the committee persisted in its determination to 
recommend a gold plank, but he agreed to waive his opposition 
to other features of the platform which were not satisfactory to 
him and to join with his associates in making a unanimous 
report if the platform was silent on finance. This compromise 
the sound money men of the committee accepted, and the plat- 
form as reported by the committee and adopted by the Conven- 
tion ignored one of the most important issues of the day. 

This cowardly course becomes all the more incomprehensible 
when it is remembered that whereas to nominate required two- 
thirds of the delegates, only a majority was needed to adopt 
the platform. The Parker managers were ab3olutely confident 
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of being able to control two-thirds of the delegates to nominate 
their candidate, and yet they weakened when they required 
merely a majority to adopt the platform they considered fitting. 
Their excuses for their cowardice were as specious as they were 
disingenuous. They explained that they believed it to be better 
to bring in a unanimous report from the committee, and 
thereby show that the party was really united and once more 
harmonious, than it was to engage in a contest, and win that 
contest it is true, but at the expense of alienating a large number 
of Mr. Bryan’s followers, and instead of closing the wound re- 
open it. Another explanation which they eagerly gave was 
that it was unnecessary for the platform to deal with an issue 
which everybody recognised as no longer a matter of political 
controversy. The question of the currency, they said in effect, 
has been for ever settled ; everybody now recognises that the 
United States is on a gold standard and will remain there, and 
to waste any time in a discussion of the currency is as futile as 
it would be to try and reopen the long dead question of African 
slavery. But this was merely the plausible plea of shifty 
politicians, who, with low cunning, think they are astute when 
they are evasive and by devious devices are able to blow hot or 
cold as the exigency may require. Undoubtedly it was in their 
minds that by remaining silent they could say on the stump in 
the East and other States which believe in the gold standard, 
that the nomination of Judge Parker was sufficient guarantee 
that no attempt would be made by Congress or the Democratic 
administration to alter the existing standard; while in the far 
West, where silver still claims its supporters, the very silence of the 
platform could be construed as evidence that the Democratic 
party, unlike the Republican party, was not wedded to the calf 
of gold. 

Judge Parker, however, showed not only more political 
sagacity than all of his political advisers, but also such courage 
and honesty that politicians, even as shameless as some of those 
who brought about his nomination, and whose consciences have 
long been seared, must have experienced a peculiar and 
unwonted sensation. So soon as he had been advised of his 
nomination and the platform on which he stood, and knew the 
subterfuge which had been resorted to, he sent a telegram to 
his chief of staff here instructing him to inform the Convention 
that he believed in the gold standard, and if elected would 
enforce existing laws, and that the Convention must know his 
views. Nothing more dramatic has ever happened in American 
politics. The one man who had been accused of having no 
yiews on any great question, who had been taunted with his 
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silence and jeered at for being voiceless during the many 
months he was under discussion as a candidate, had shown that 
he was the master of a thousand men, and that no matter how 
deficient they might be in honesty and how wanting in their 
duty, he recognised his obligations and would keep the faith at 
all cost. The receipt of Judge Parker’s telegram threw con- 
sternation in the Convention. Delegates who had hoped not to 
see Judge Parker nominated, but who were forced by circum- 
stances to accept his nomination, now believed that the telegram 
would make another nomination necessary ; and the extreme 
Radical element represented by Mr. Bryan exultingly said that 
their opportunity had at last come, that Judge Parker would 
be forced to withdraw, and a man of their own type would be 
the nominee. 

In an endeavour to bring this about Mr. Bryan made his final 
appeal to the Convention. This was the third time he had 
been heard. On the first day the Convention met he had 
argued in favour of unseating certain delegates from Illinois, 
nominally instructed to vote for Mr. Hearst, but known to be 
bitterly opposed to his candidature. Mr. Bryan made one of his 
notable speeches. That he is a great and impassioned orator 
no one denies. That he sways his audience while he speaks 
every one will admit. But Mr. Bryan’s oratory is of an evanes- 
cent character. It makes no lasting impression. He is aman 
of fine presence, of superb voice, and possesses in a remarkable 
degree that peculiar magnetic power that is the birthright of the 
few really great orators the world has known, a power that defies 
analysis, and like the perfume of a flower or a woman’s charm 
of manner is so subtle that it can be felt but never explained. 
There have been orators whose speeches have made conversions, 
but Mr. Bryan’s oratory does not influence his opponents. On 
this occasion it was clear enough that he held the sympathies 
of the galleries, and the applause which they showered upon him 
was sincere and fervent, but the appeal he made was to the 
delegates on the floor, and not to the galleries which had no 
votes, and while the delegates were interested not a single vote 
was changed by his speech. 

A greater, more impassioned, more dramatic and more 
pathetic speech was made by Mr. Bryan in the early hours of 
Saturday morning, just before Judge Parker was nominated. 
Once again Mr. Bryan thrilled that audience, an audience of 
15,000 persons, who had sat there for more than seven hours 
in an atmosphere the temperature of a Turkish bath. Physically 
and mentally wearied, tired out by many long and dreary 
speeches, loth to depart before the nomination was made 
because that was the climax they had come to see, nervous 
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because nearly every one could not put away the haunting 
thought of a tragedy happening in that wretchedly constructed 
and overcrowded building, where the maintenance of order 
was impossible, where the police arrangements were so 
inefficient that the authorities of this city made themselves 
criminal for permitting it—despite these adverse circumstances 
Mr. Bryan had but to speak to put life into that jaded 
assemblage, to make everybody forget fatigue as his words and 
his presence held them spellbound, to make strong men weep, 
men callous from the brutality of politics and to whom a 
fallen leader is an object of derision rather than of sympathy. 
Dramatically and politically it was the climax that Mr. Bryan 
should have prayed for. His power was leaving him, his last 
hours as a great political leader were fast waning, his magnetic 
hold was about to be broken, what more fitting then that the 
man who had won his fame by a single speech, who by a 
single speech had done that which no other American has ever 
done before—secured the nomination for the Presidency— 
should end his career as he began it with a speech that should 
live in the recollection of all those who heard it, which should 
make men talk about it long after the words had been 
forgotten, and when only the intense earnestness of the orator 
and the vividness of the scene should remain as a memory 
that should last long after everything else had been effaced ? 

It was the occasion for Mr, Bryan’s valedictory, it was the 
moment when he could stand before his people and give to 
them an account of his stewardship and ask at their hands 
judgment. Defiant to his enemies, he justified his course and 
pleaded to his friends to remember that whatever else might be 
said about him it could never be said that he had faltered in 
the faith. It was a wonderfully effective and dramatically 
impassioned oratorical plea. More than once it swept the 
Convention off its feet, more than once the most bitterly hostile 
were compelled against their will to lavish generous applause ; 
not because they admired him, not because they hoped he 
would yet redeem himself, but because the man and his words 
could not be withstood, and when he finished strong men were 
in tears, delegates as well as spectators were so moved that they 
could not conceal their feelings, while thousands gave vent to 
their emotions in the form of cheers and applause that shook 
the building. It was a scene rarely if ever before witnessed. 
And yet with all this Mr. Bryan accomplished nothing. His 
eloquence had not made a single delegate change his vote. 
The opposition to Judge Parker at the conclusion of Mr. 
Bryan’s speech was not numerically one vote stronger than it 
was before Mr. Bryan opened his lips. 
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For the third time Mr. Bryan appeared on the stage in the 
early hours of Sunday morning, when the Convention, dis- 
traught and for a moment almost disorganised, was discussing 
the reply to be sent to Judge Parker’s telegram. Physically 
prostrated, crushed under a load of bitter disappointment, 
because with the nomination of Judge Parker Mr. Bryan was 
at last compelled to realise that his greatness had deserted him, 
he had gone to his hotel, and by the advice of his physician went 
to bed. Late in the afternoon of Saturday word was sent to 
him of the telegram, and when the Convention reassembled 
after its evening recess, Mr. Bryan again appeared in the hall. 
It was generally known that he had come from his bed to make 
the last stand against what he termed “ Parkerism.” His 
appearance as he took his seat among the Nebraska delegates 
was the signal for a wild burst of applause, which was repeated 
a few minutes later as he approached the platform. But his 
presence there for the last time was an anti-climax. Pale, 
showing the great strain under which he had been labouring 
for the past few days, only too plainly indicating great weak- 
ness, his voice so hoarse that it could scarcely be heard, Mr. 
Bryan commanded the sympathy of every one. But the fires 
were only smouldering, they were not dead, and soon they lit 
into flame. That wonderful note of silver came back into his 
voice, the load dropped from his shoulders, which were now 
squared as those of a man fronting a foe, there was no trace of 
weakness or disappointment. Mr. Bryan’s show of resistance 
against sending the telegram had all the appearance of insin- 
cerity or merely factious opposition, because the Convention 
had clearly indicated that it would stand by Judge Parker, and 
although he argued with considerable ingenuity, and said some 
things for which the Republicans should be truly grateful, he 
did not remain consistently in opposition to the end. In fact, 
after having declared that either Judge Parker had said entirely 
too much or not half enough, still so great was his desire to 
see a Democratic victory, he and his friends would do whatever 
New York wanted done. And thus ended one of the most 
memorable Conventions in American politics, and with it the 
effacement of Mr. Bryan as the leader of democracy. 


Whether Mr. Roosevelt or Judge Parker is elected will make 
little difference. To-day, practically, there is no fundamental 
division between the two parties. The Democrats, clinging to 
the traditions of the past, talk of the return to “ old-fashioned 
Democratic principles,” honesty and reform in the adminis- 
tration of government, and an abandonment of the policy of 
Imperialism. But these are high-sounding words, and only 
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phrase in another form similar virtuous declarations of 
Republican campaigners. Democracy has no monopoly of the 
theoretic virtues. The Republican platform juggles with the 
tariff, and nebulously promises relief from excessive duties 
“ when conditions have so changed that the public interest 
demands their alteration,” which is about as vague as ingenuity 
can make it. The Democratic declaration on the tariff is scarcely 
more specific, and, like most platforms, may be interpreted ac- 
cording to the demand of the moment. Protection is denounced 
as a robbery of the many to enrich the few, but there is no 
declaration in favour of Free Trade or a reaffirmation of the once 
time-honoured belief in “a tariff for revenue only,” but instead, 
an approval of “ a revision and a gradual reduction of the tariff.” 

Both sides stand pledged to the maintenance of the gold 
standard, so that the bugbear of silver disappears. The Repub- 
licans praise their administration of the Philippines, but are 
silent as to the future status of the islands. The Democrats 
insist “that we ought to do for the Filipinos what we have 
done already for the Cubans,” but few believe that if the 
Democrats come into power they will abandon the Philippine 
Islands, although they may make the injudicious attempt to 
anticipate time by giving the natives a larger measure of self- 
government than they are fitted for. The Republicans approve 
of a navy “ powerful enough to defend the United States against 
any attack, to uphold the Monroe Doctrine, and watch over our 
commerce” ; and they further declare that “to maintain such 
a navy is the fixed policy of the Republican party.” The 
Democratic platform is silent on the navy, but favours “the 
maintenance of the Monroe Doctrine in its full integrity.” 
The navy is no longer in politics in America. Both parties 
recognise the necessity of a navy adequate for the country’s 
needs and position, and the Democrats have been equally as 
liberal as the Republicans in the voting of supplies. In fact, it 
has been one of the things that the Democrats have frequently 
plumed themselves upon that the modern American navy owes 
its existence to President Cleveland and the late William C. 
Whitney, his First Secretary of the Navy. It is unnecessary to 
make further analysis of the two platforms as voicing the dif- 
ferences between the two parties. To-day little separates them, 
and it is difficult to distinguish between the average Democrat and 
the average Republican. Perhaps the great, in fact, one might 
say the only real, difference between Republican and Democrat 
is the desire of the former to see his party remain in power, and 
an even greater desire of the latter to turn that party out. 


A. MAURICE Low. 


VOL, XLIII 64 


AN EX-PRISONER’S CRITICISM OF 
ENGLISH CONVICT PRISONS 


LIKE the poor the prisoner is always with us. Certainly he is 
securely locked up, and accordingly out of sight and away from 
the public ken, but he is with us all the same. Whether he be 
sentenced to seven days’ “hard” or to penal servitude for life 
his treatment while undergoing his sentence is a knotty 
problem which has not as yet been satisfactorily solved. It has 
not been solved simply because the precise object of imprison- 
ment has never been satisfactorily settled. Of course I know 
that imprisonment is intended as a punishment, but 1s it to be 
simply punitive or partially punitive and partially reformative, 
and how far is each of these objects to be keptin view? These 
are questions the answers to which, if I may so express it, are 
somewhat nebulous and not at all authoritative. Prisons 
exist and are for the most part full. The daily routine in each 
is got through, but no prison official, were he asked and were 
he in a position to return an impartial answer, could give a 
satisfactory reply to any of these questions. He couldn’t reply 
simply because he doesn’t know. The system, such as it is, 
exists, and the system is carried out, but what the object of the 
system isno man knoweth, not even the Prison Commissioners, 

I have given this matter a close and constant study, and I 
think I may claim to speak with some authority in regard 
thereto, inasmuch as I have had the misfortune to experience 
in a practical manner the working and effects of the existing 
system, if I may so term a state of things which is in reality no 
system at all. Itisseldom that any man who has undergone a 
term of penal servitude is either afforded an opportunity or is in 
a position to write upon his experiences of prison life. Even 
those who may be, for obvious reasons are indisposed to bring 
the fact of their imprisonment once more prominently before the 
public. I am, however, of opinion that the question of the 
treatment of prisoners sentenced to penal servitude, usually 
termed convicts, is soimportant from every point of view that a 
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writer who can bring personal experience to bear on the question 
is justified in giving that experience to the public as an aid to the 
elucidation of the matter, even though the process may for the 
moment involve him in a temporary notoriety he may not 
desire. 

Opinions as to the object of imprisonment are as diverse as 
the opinions of the judges who sentence raen to imprisonment 
in regard to the purpose of punishment. One judge holds it is 
prevention, another that it is retribution, a third that it is 
reformation. The ideal system would be one which, while 
sternly punishing the prisoner for his crime, not in a vindictive 
spirit but as a deterrent to others committing similar offences, 
would at the same time attempt seriously and earnestly the 
improvement of the prisoner’s moral fibre, the development of 
his intellect, and make some endeavour to fit him physically 
and mentally on his return to the world to cope with and solve 
the problem which will stare him in the face the moment he 
passes the prison gate on discharge—the problem of existence. 
I submit that the prison system fails in every one of these points. 
It is not properly punitive, it is in no sense reformative, it makes 
no attempt to improve the prisoner morally, mentally, or 
physically. Indeed in the two latter respects its effect is highly 
pernicious. I have no hesitation in saying that any man sen- 
tenced to even a short term of penal servitude—the shortest is 
three years—comes out of prison mentally and physically a 
wreck, The mental effect of penal servitude may be deduced 
when I state one fact for which I will personally vouch, viz,, 
that in Parkhurst Convict Prison there are out of a total of 750 
prisoners somewhere about 120 officially certified as mentally 
unsound—the result of their imprisonment, while Broadmoor 
Criminal Lunatic Asylum is crowded with convicts who as the 
effect of their imprisonment have become stark, staring mad. 
I think it right before proceeding any further in my remarks to 
say that the criticisms I am about to make on the existing 
English prison system will be directed almost entirely against 
the system and not the administrators of it. I think it 
best to say as much if only because on the few occasions when 
an ex-prisoner has indited any criticisms of prisons and prison 
administration, the inevitable, perhaps the natural, retort has 
been that vindictiveness or animus, not facts, has inspired the 
criticisms. I have during my incarceration met a large num- 
ber of prison officials of all degrees, and I have found them 
just like other men—good and bad. Personally I do no’ ~~ 
the best men are attracted to the prison service, or that 
attracted they remain. After all, constantly being brougl 
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contact with misery, vice, and wretchedness of every degree is 
not attractive, and it can accordingly scarcely be wondered at 
that men of fine feelings and keen sympathies are either not 
drawn to or, if drawn to, find after a time the prison service 
distasteful. Nor do I think the existing plan of largely officering 
the prison service, from the Governors right down to the 
assistant-warders, from the Army and running our prisons on 
military lines is a satisfactory one. Still these are merely per- 
sonal opinions; on these matters I know other people hold 
different views. My criticism is, I repeat, upon the system and 
not levelled against prison officials, many of whom are excellent 
men whom one feels sorry to find in a position which I believe 
nearly every one of them loathes. 

The English prison system is based upon one of the most 
pernicious theories which have ever been advanced in the 
world’s history—the theory that all men are equal, and that 
accordingly, if every man is treated alike, every man will feel 
the treatment alike. It is not necessary to waste words to 
prove that A., who has perhaps for years been living the life of 
a sybarite in London, and has maybe during the whole of the 
time prior to his incarceration lacked none of the good things 
of the world, is not, if he receive a sentence of five years’ penal 
servitude, punished the same as B., whose lodgings all his life 
have been casual, whose fare has always been coarse and his 
clothes threadbare. A. may, no doubt, have richly deserved 
his sentence, but so may B. It is self-evident that A.’s five 
years mean something quite different to B.’s._ In the case of A. 
it is an exquisitely devised torture ; in the case of B. it is a mere 
temporary inconvenience, Indeed, except for the lack of his 
“baccy,” B. is, from a material point of view, better off in prison 
than he would be at large. Where his punishment comes in it 
would puzzle any man to say. Work does not trouble him 
because in a convict prison there is practically no work. At 
any rate that is my experience. The constant advice I received 
during my sentence was not to hurry over my job, because 
there would probably be nothing for me to do at the end of it. 
The problem of finding work for a prisoner in a convict prison 
is the most anxious one the officials have to face. I spent more 
of my sentence “ looking for a job” than in actual work. Even 
when the work was found the great anxiety of the warder in 
charge of the party was to keep the job, not to finish it. In 
this most essential point—the punitive one—there is accordingly 
need for a drastic reform. Only the man of refinement is 
punished in gaol. For the ordinary larrikin, loafer, or habitual 
Criminal there is no punishment. He works just when he likes 
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and as much as he likes. He is not going to be hustled, and 
no man has any interest in hustling him. Whether he is 
building a wall or painting a house, repairing boots, patching 
or making clothes, sweeping, picking coir, or whatever it be, he 
has everlastingly preached to him the prison gospel not to 
hurry—and he doesn’t. The dearth of work in prison is, I am 
aware, due to the fact that either political economists or political 
faddists have determined that prison labour must not be allowed 
to compete with outside labour. Hence many profitable in- 
dustries in prison—mat-making amongst others—have been 
discontinued, It is not for me to deal with the theories of the 
economists, political or otherwise. To keep some 750 men in 
a convict prison in practical idleness does not, however, appear 
to my unsophisticated mind to be sound economy, political or 
otherwise. If the prisoners are not at work at remunerative 
jabour for the State, they certainly ought to be permitted to work 
for themselves, as in France and other countries. I can safely 
assert that during the three years and nine months I was under 
incarceration I did not do sufficient remunerative labour to earn 
even the paltry gratuity of £5 1 received on my discharge. 
And yet I understand I cost the country somewhere about £75 
a year for my keep. Outside a prison I should be very much 
insulted if any man offered me that remuneration annually. 
Inside it I was not allowed or afforded an opportunity of 
earning a penny a day. Such a system is palpably a rotten 
one. Rotten and not merely from the point of view of 
economy. Save for the loss of liberty, the coarse food, clothes 
and so on, and the petty annoyances and indignities which only 
the few feel, where is the punishment? I have no hesitation 
in asserting that for quite three-fourths of the men undergoing 
various terms of penal servitude there is no punishment at all, 
punishment felt I mean. Of course there is punishment in the 
general decadence which I believe is officially denied and which 
is certainly not intended but which goes on just the same. 
But in regard to the question generally I have no hesitation 
in asserting that our prison system as it is to-day is not 
punitive. 

There are, 1 am aware, persons who hold that the com- 
munity has no right to punish, and that imprisonment should 
be simply reformative. There are others, I understand, who 
believe that the existing system is reformative and that, while 
it is undoubtedly punitive, the reforming process is kept well 
in evidence and only the “ cussedness” of prisoners renders it 
abortive. The reforming process exists only in theory. I 
admit its existence in theory because, and only because, I find 
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the theory set forth in the “prison rules” made under the 
authority of “The Prisons Act, 1898,” as follows : 


The great object of reclaiming the criminal should always be kept in view by 
all officers, and they should strive to acquire a moral influence over the pri- 
soners by performing their duties conscientiously, but without harshness. They 
should especially try to raise the prisoners’ minds to a proper feeling of moral 
obligation, by the example of their own uniform regard to truth and integrity, 
even in the smallest matters. 


Furthermore, the chapiain of a prison is instructed “to see 
and admonish the prisoners on admission and discharge.” “It 
shall also,” say the rules, “be his duty to see each prisoner 
individually from time to time during the period of his sentence 
and he shall use his best endeavours to promote the reformation 
of the prisoners under his spiritual charge.” These rules are 
delightfully vague and absolutely nugatory. “ Best endeavours” 
may mean anything, and I fear the ordinary prison chaplain 
construes the phrase to mean—fifteen minutes of excellent 
platitudes on Sunday mornings and afternoons. The plain 
truth is that in prisons as they are administered to-day the 
reforming process is put altogether on one side. Whether any 
one believes in it or not it is certain that no one attempts it. 
I can safely say that during the three years and nine months of 
my incarceration no one save a fellow prisoner ever questioned 
me as to my past, present or future ; no person, minister of 
religion or other, ever gave me occasion to think that what I 
did or what became of me on my release was a matter of 
concern or interest to any one. Certainly when the time of my 
release was approaching I was visited by a representative of 
the Prisoners’ Aid Society I had given in my name to join for 
the purpose of obtaining the paltry gratuity I was entitled to 
on my discharge, which gratuity for some inscrutable reason is 
only paid through one of these societies. The Society’s agent 
took down my name and the date of my discharge, and told me 
he hoped I clearly understood the Society could do nothing for 
me. The Society impressed the same fact—it is evidently its 
stereotyped phraseology—on me when I called at its offices for 
my gratuity after my release. In my case, and I know mine is 
precisely the same case as that of other men, the reformative 
process was never tried. The prisoner in gaol is given clearly 
to understand that Society has finished with him and that the 
only communication it proposes to hold with him in future is 
through a policeman or from the Bench. I know perfectly 
well, of course, that there are a great number of kind-hearted 
people who think differently and who would act differently if 
the opportunity only presented itself. I am, however, speaking 
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of the opinions formed and the conclusions arrived at by 
prisoners. They feel themselves not only cut off but neglected 
by the world. They, naturally I think, become hardened, and 
their experience on their return to the world does not tend to 
soften them. They find then that if every man’s hand is not 
against them, nearly every man’s tongue is. As a consequence 
a large proportion of prisoners, not innately wicked or depraved, 
revert to crime. The professional criminal is, in my opinion, 
a prison product. He is, I might almost say, the only thing 
our prisons produce, and he is certainly an expensive article to 
turn out. 

A few years ago the Home Office officials determined that 
the reason of the existence of so many professional criminals 
was the lack of classification in prison. Men who had got into 
gaol, so to speak, by accident were mixed up with old “lags” 
who had been in gaol all their lives, and the old hands corrupted 
the new. I do not believe in such a theory, although it looks 
plausible, still it prevailed, and a system of classification of 
prisoners was instituted. It certainly looks well on paper, and 
much might be said in favour of it were any serious attempt 
made tocarryit out. But though the classification is a “ prison 
rule,” it is in the main disregarded. The following is the official 
classification : 


(a) Star Class.—To consist of prisoners who have never been previously 
convicted, or who are not habitually criminal or of corrupt habits. Prisoners 
in this class shall at all times throughout their sentence be kept apart from all 
other classes of prisoners, but shall be removed to the Ordinary Class if found 
to exercise a pernicious influence over other prisoners. 

(b) Ordinary Class——To consist of prisoners who have been previously 
convicted of serious crime, or are proved to be habitually criminal, or are 
known to be of corrupt habits. Prisoners in this class shall, as far as may be 
practicable, be located and be associated for labour with due regard to age 
and degree of criminality. 

(c) Intermediate Class——To consist of prisoners within twelve months of 
release, viz.: 

(1) Prisoners who by good conduct and industry have attained to the 
highest stage under the progressive stage system. 

(2) Other prisoners who may not be eligible for that stage, but whose 
age and antecedents and whose conduct in prison justify the hope that 
they may be helped on release to lead an honest life. 


When I first read these rules after my release, I must say 
that I was absolutely flabbergasted. They have now been in 
existence for a good many years, but, as far as the authorities 
in convict prisons are concerned, the rules are absolutely 
disregarded. Take Rule (a), defining the Star Class. It states 
that this class is to consist of “ prisoners who have never been 
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previeusly convicted, or who are not habitually criminal, or of 
corrupt habits.” I do not quite know what the expression 
“corrupt habits” means, but there is very little doubt as to 
what the phrase “ habitually criminal” signifies. On the other 
hand, we are told that the Ordinary Class is to consist of 
“ prisoners who have been previously convicted of serious crime, 
or are proved to be habitually criminal, or are known to be of 
corrupt habits.” In practice, what is done is as follows: The Star 
Class consists of prisoners who have either not been previously 
convicted or who are not known to have been previously con- 
victed, while the Ordinary Class consists of prisoners who have 
been previously convicted of any offence whatever, no matter 
how trivial. 1 will give one or two instances in point of this. 
There is a man in Parkhurst Prison who was a solicitor with a 
large practice in one of the London Police Courts. Unfortu- 
nately he appropriated some of his clients’ money, and was 
unable to account for it or produce it when called upon to do 
so. He was prosecuted, tried at the Old Bailey, convicted and 
sentenced to five years’ penal servitude. Now it happened that 
some fifteen years previously this man had been handed a 
cheque in payment of money due to him. He gave this cheque 
to his wife, who paid it away to one of her tradesmen; the 
cheque was presented and dishonoured. The solicitor felt very 
indignant, and called upon the person who gave him the cheque 
with a view of obtaining the value thereof and some explanation 
in the matter. He did not get the cash, and he didn’t receive 
an explanation which he deemed satisfactory. On the contrary, 
he was received somewhat rudely. He felt extremely annoyed 
and did what a good many people would think excusable. 
He knocked down the giver of the dishonoured cheque, was 
summoned for the assault, and bound over in a small sum 
to keep the peace. The matter had almost passed out of 
his recollection until his trial at the Old Bailey, when it was 
brought up as an aggravation of the charge of which he was 
then convicted. And after his conviction he was placed, not 
in the Star Class, but in the Ordinary Class. Now would any 
sane man contend that this assault, fifteen years prior to the 
man being convicted at the Old Bailey, was a “serious crime” 
or proved the man to be “ habitually criminal” or of “ corrupt 
habits?” I will give another instance. There was a prisoner 
at Parkhurst who had been a dentist. He had been awarded 
ten years’ penal servitude in connection with some scheme for 
obtaining funds for a Dental Hospital, which scheme had been 
held to be an obtaining of money by false pretences. I know 
nothing of the merits of the case and it is unnecessary to enter 
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into. it. When this man was convicted he was placed in the 
Star Class. Soon afterwards the police discovered that in the 
days when he had been a student in the Dental Hospital, he 
had with a number of fellow students “kicked up a row” as 
the phrase goes, at some restaurant, broken a few glasses and 
crockery, and did one or more of those acts for which young 
students are somewhat notorious. The dental student with 
his fellows was prosecuted and fined. When the police dis- 
covered this heinous offence and communicated the same to 
the authorities, the prisoner was removed from the Star to the 
Ordinary Class. I ask again, will any sane man contend that 
this paltry matter, which took place many years before the 
man’s conviction, was a “serious crime” or proved the per- 
petrator thereof to be “habitually criminal” or of “corrupt 
habits” ? I might multiply these examples considerably. I 
may remark that most of the solicitors in Parkhurst Prison, 
men who had been on the Rolls for years, and who are 
certainly entitled to the benefit of that fact when their classifi- 
cation is taken into account, are in the Ordinary Class of 
prisoners, The classification as it is carried out is an absolute 
farce. As a matter of fact the authorities hold, and act on that 
view, that a man who has been convicted of anything in a 
court of law, even of omitting to take out a licence for his dog, 
has by that lapse on his part shown himself unfit to be in the 
Star Class. How the mere fact of omitting to take out a dog 
licence shows a person to be “habitually criminal” or of 
“corrupt habits” I know not, and it will be I think quite 
evident to any man of common sense that the phrase “ pre- 
viously convicted” as it stands in the definition of the Star 
Class, means previously convicted of serious crime, which is the 
expression in the definition of the Ordinary Class. As a con- 
sequence of the extraordinary manner in which the Prison 
Commissioners, or whoever the persons may be who are 
responsible, ignore the existing rules in regard to classification 
or interpret them, the solicitor I have referred to, and many 
men in Parkhurst, and no doubt in other convict prisons, who 
have at some previous period of their life been fined for some 
trivial matter, are compelled to associate with habitual criminals 
and the scum of the criminal population. A very cursory 
reading of the rules in regard to classification will show that 
such is not their object. If any attempt is to be made to 
reform prisoners it is, I think, evident that habitual criminals 
should be kept apart, strictly apart, from other prisoners. 
There is no difficulty in defining an habitual criminal, and it is 
simply nothing short of monstrous that the prison authorities 
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should place a man who has, if I may use the term, accident- 
ally come under the ban of the law in association with these 
habitual criminals, merely because he had on some previous 
occasion been fined for, as I have said, perhaps not taking out 
a dog licence, driving at a furious rate, or some trumpery 
peccadillo of that kind. 

As regards the latter part of Clause (b), which states that 
prisoners shall, as far as may be practicable, be located and 
associated for labour with due regard to age and degree of 
criminality, no attempt whatever has been made, in Parkhurst 
Prison at any rate, to carry it into effect. There will be found 
in nearly every party in a convict prison men of all ages from 
eighty to sixteen. 

The Intermediate Class mentioned in Clause (c) is a class that 
no man in a convict prison has ever heard of. In regard to 
paragraph 2 of that clause, which refers to “ prisoners whose 
age and antecedents and whose conduct in prison justify the 
hope that they may be helped on release to lead an honest life,” 
I confess, though I have read the clause many times, it conveys 
absolutely no meaning to my mind. In the first place, there is, 
as I have said, no Intermediate Class in aconvict prison. I never 
heard of the class until I read the prison rules. In the next 
place, a prisoner’s age and antecedents are not taken into account 
in regard either to his classification or any other matter what- 
ever. I should, furthermore, like to be informed who are the 
persons who entertain the hope that the prisoner “may be 
helped on release to lead an honest life.” I have heard a prin- 
cipal warder in Parkhurst Prison tell a prisoner whose release 
was approaching and who was bemoaning his lot and saying he 
was now no good to anybody—I heard, as I say, this principal 
warder remark to him, “ No good to anybody, that’s all non- 
sense, you are some good to us, you can come back here, we 
want men in prison or how else are we going to keep these 
places going ?”” One doesn’t often hear the truth blurted out in 
this rough fashion, but I believe that the sentiment this prin- 
cipal warder expressed is pretty generally felt by prison officials. 
I would also like to inquire who are the persons prepared—to 
use the phraseology of the latter part of Clause (c) of the rules 
regarding classification—to help a prisoner on release to “ lead 
an honest life”? I am extremely sceptical as to their existence. 
As far as I myself am concerned, I can safely say that I have 
not ‘found one single individual endeavouring to assist me 
towards that desirable consummation. I soon came to the con- 
clusion that if I were to attain it I should have to rely on my 
own unaided efforts. In my humble opinion the very contrary 
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is the case, and that, instead of a tendency to help a prisoner 
on release “ to lead an honest life,” the world at large, including 
a prisoner’s own relations and quondam friends, are of opinion 
that when he comes out of gaol his proper place is with the 
burglars, housebreakers and pickpockets with whom he is sup- 
posed to have associated in gaol, that it is a great piece of 
impudence on his part to turn up in what is called, not always 
quite accurately, “ respectable society,” and that if he requires 
any material assistance he had best seek it from the class to 
which he is now supposed to belong, viz., the criminal class. I 
do not say that sentiments such as these are actually expressed 
in words or proclaimed from the pulpit, but any man who has 
been in prison and come out of it will quickly discover that they 
are sentiments felt if not expressed, and that the persons, if any, 
to whom he may look for or from whom he may ask assistance, to 
use the phraseology of the aforesaid clause, “in helping him on 
release to lead an honest life,” will, if his requests be in writing, 
treat his letters with silence, if verbally will palm off on him, 
not material assistance but good advice, or what they deem to 
be such. 

As I have said previously the present so-called prison system 
is in reality no system at all. It is merely a series of petty 
annoyances, petty irritations, petty discomforts, material and 
mental, the effects of which are felt precisely in proportion to 
the sensitiveness of each particular prisoner. The system as it 
is to-day is what it has been ever since transportation was 
abolished, save that work has practically disappeared from it. 
All its degradations, many of them absolutely childish, none 
of them serving any useful purpose, still obtain. Most of them 
have been exposed and condemned over and over again, and 
successive Home Secretaries have promised that something 
should be done, but promised in vain. Home Secretaries go 
but the prison department located in the Home Office remains, 
and the prison department, administered for the most part by 
ex-prison Governors, has invariably been a dead obstacle in the 
way of reform. Six years ago the present Lord Ridley, 
when Home Secretary, expressed himself astounded at hearing 
that a convict undergoing a sentence of perhaps twenty years 
could only talk to his wife, on receiving visits from her once in 
three months, through a grating in a cage, and was debarred 
during the whole course of his sentence from shaking hands 
with her. Astounded though he was, Sir Matthew White 
Ridley was unable when at the Home Office to bring about an 
alteration of this petty annoyance, which still remains an essen- 
tial part of the prison system, There are many other petty 
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irritations, but I will mention only a few. Convicts are 
forbidden to talk to or communicate with one another, though 
every one knows that to prevent talking is a sheer impossibility. 
Talking goes on, but day by day men are punished for breaking 
the rule, which is a particularly stupid rule. Similarly prisoners 
are forbidden sight of sky, atmospheric conditions or anything 
else when in their cells. Petty windows filled with frosted 
glass daily irritate them, keep out the sun and diminish the 
scanty amount of light which is considered sufficient for a 
prisoner. A convict’s nearest and dearest, during perhaps 
twenty years, can never touch his hand, nor talk to him save 
from a distance. Infrequent letters limited in length and 
perused by the understrappers of the prison goad those men 
who have home ties and wish to maintain them. Close cropped 
hair and beard, and a dress which surely must have been chosen 
to make men look even more villainous than they are, serve no 
useful purpose. The theory that prisoners must not be 
acquainted with current events, though it still remains and is 
printed amongst the rules on every prisoner’s letters, has been 
somewhat abrogated by the fact that bound volumes of current 
magazines are now supplied to the prison library. Still, news- 
papers of any kind are taboo, and the prisoners in Parkhurst 
Prison at the commencement of the Boer War were actually 
invited by the chaplain to go through the farce of praying for 
the success of the English forces in a war the locality and nature 
of which they were supposed to be in ignorance of. Even the 
death of the late Queen was not announced in her prisons, and 
an inquisitive prisoner, who remarked to the chaplain of 
Parkhurst Prison that he heard the Queen was dead, was met by 
the rejoinder, ‘Is she?” Lectures, concerts, and addresses 
which Sir M. W. Ridley promised should be introduced to make 
the prisoner’s lot less dreary are still a minus quantity. The 
searching of prisoners’ persons and their cells is still carried on to 
an extent and practised ina manner which show clearly enough 
that annoyance, not any useful purpose, is the object thereof. 
Lastly, the food in convict prisons is insufficient in quantity, 
monotonous and badly cooked, while no prisoner, owing to a 
variety of causes I have not space to detail, receives his regulated 
allowance. Some of it is lost in cooking, so he is told, some 
of it is lost in other ways, while the quality is very far from 
being in accordance with its cost to the country. The man 
who has been in gaol twenty years is no better off, either as 
regards diet or otherwise, than the man who has been in gaol 
twenty months, and is no more trusted. It takes one official in 
a convict prison to look after five prisoners. A prisoner’s food 
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costs about £6 a year, his safe custody about £70. His period 
of incarceration is simply a period of petrifaction. What the 
object of such a system is I confess, after much and close study 
of it, I find myself quite unable to understand. It is useless 
from every point of view, it is terribly expensive, it is de- 
moralising to the prisoners, and, I feel convinced, demoralis- 
ing to prison officials. I never heard any one defending it or 
even excusing it. That it should have lasted so long is proof 
either that the country is absolutely ignorant in regard to it or 
absolutely callous as to what becomes of its prisoners so long 
as they are out of sight. The latter I do not believe, and con- 
sequently I feel impelled to enlighten the public in regard to 
the system for which, after all, the public, however ignorant, 
must be held responsible. The retention in prison of men who 
have been certified by prison medical officers to be mentally 
unsound seems to me to be a proceeding utterly indefensible. 
These poor wretches have in nearly every instance lost their 
reason as the direct result of their confinement, and their con- 
tinued imprisonment in many cases means that the mental 
disease develops into absolute lunacy. 

Briefly, 1 should be inclined to say that our convict system 
to-day merely produces criminals, paupers, and lunatics. This 
is, | am aware, a terrible indictment, but I believe it to be true. 
Were any good object achieved as a result of the system the 
evil might be endured for the good effected, but there is no 
good. A system of imprisonment which is neither punitive 
nor reformative stands self-condemned. Let it be one or the 
other, or, better still, let it be both combined. I wish I could 
rouse the British public to any sense of its duties and respon- 
sibilities in this matter. I wish I could make it comprehend 
the fatuous folly of keeping men in idleness, practically in 
solitude, thrown in on themselves for many years, feeling them- 
selves abandoned by the world, in it but not of it, having lost 
faith in God and man, fearing the future, hating the past, 
loathing the present, with no man to aid them, advise them, 
cheer them, talk to them as brother men ; nothing to hear but 
the harsh clang of the prison bell and the raucous voices of the 
prison warders. The sensitive man will feel all this and much 
more at first, but it will gradually wear off and he too will 
become hardened. It will be fortunate for him if, on his return 
to the world, he finds one helping hand to prevent him falling 
into that pit where despair and disgust have led many men not 
innately vicious. The path of rectitude is never so narrow for 
any man as when he leaves prison, because it is then securely 
guarded by those self-righteous persons who wish to keep him 
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off it. It will be lucky for him if he have sufficient courage 
and determination to sweep these pharisaical Christians ruth- 
lessly aside and get for himself even standing room thereon. 
Even then he will have a difficult struggle to prevent himself 
being swept off or tumbled in the gutter. For such a contest, 
our present prison system is not the best preparation, and that 
many ex-prisoners fail is, I contend, the system’s strongest 
condemnation. It has lasted far too long, and it needs to be 
replaced by something more effective, more humane, more 
practical. The English prison system is bad in every respect, 
but it is, I am convinced, past tinkering with. The only 
remedy is to sweep it into oblivion and replace it by some- 
thing which will effectually carry out what should be the twin 
objects of imprisonment—punishment and reformation. 


H. J. B. MONTGOMERY. 


AN IGNORANT ARMY 


THE Editor of the National Review did me the honour of 
inserting an article in December 1900, in which I was obliged 
to deplore the inefficient state of preparation for their profes- 
sional studies which characterised the majority of gentlemen 
then receiving commissions in the Regular Army. 

I also pointed out that the gross ignorance so prevalent among 
young officers of ordinary English subjects, which are the 
basis of all efficient instruction, was frequently the subject of 
strong animadversion on the part of responsible critics, military 
and civil. I further maintained that owing to the absolute 
indifference to and incapacity for learning or for being in- 
terested in the acquirement of knowledge that were becoming 
characteristic of the upper and richer middle classes of England, 
it would be quite impossible to procure a sufficient number of 
efficient subalterns if the South African War should be protracted, 

I also quoted the late Lord Salisbury, who warned the House 
of Lords against the neglect of English literature, history and 
language, and denounced the unreasonable deference on the 
part of the War Office to the heads of fashionable schools. The 
late Premier declared that “delivering education bound hand 
and foot into the charge of the Public Schools, and deliberately 
upsetting any competition that would quicken them with 
originality and vigour must injure all classes of students.” He 
was not only wise but prophetic. Education has been ruined 
by deference to dons and headmasters, and by the cult of games. 

The present condition of military education and instruction 
in our whole Empire is worse than it was in December 1900, 
and is becoming a public scandal of the most serious kind. It 
taints with inefficiency every rank of the Army, and renders 
futile the skiM of Generals, the self-denial of officers and the 
bravery of privates. 

As the South African War was protracted for no less than 
eighteen months after December 1900, the supply of efficient 
officers necessarily failed to keep pace with the demand, Com- 
missions were showered on boys and men who had even less 
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general education and fitness for their posts than the Majors 
of the Federal Army, who were obliged to take lessons and to 
become mentally efficient during the midst of the Great Civil 
War in the year 1863. 

But there was no time for study in South Africa, except 
for troops located in block houses, and they had no 
text-books except antiquated absurdities, like the treatise on 
fortification, the lessons of which would have led to immediate 
capture or death. In fact the Boers daily demonstrated 
the worthlessness of our military literature, which was in 
many respects more antiquated than the works of Vegetius and 
Frontinus. The Press and the public became impatient about 
the many regrettable incidents which were often and justly 
ascribed to mere ignorance, for which unfortunate captains and 
subalterns were in no sense to blame. 

The United Service Institute had resounded for ten years 
with protests against the Army Education programmes by 
military and civil experts and Colonels of Militia and 
Volunteers, but in vain, till actual experience confirmed 
their warnings. In rgo1 the tension became acute, not 
only because of the success of Boer guerillas, but also because 
of constant complaints by officers and men who returned 
wounded, or invalided, in consequence of palpable incompetence, 
which was manifestly due to lack of military training on the 
part of their superiors. Moreover, the Generals in charge of 
leading military centres at home were indignant at the low 
mental quality of very many officers. I quote from General 
Sir William Butler, of whose knowledge, as well as generous 
character and zeal, there could be no doubt :— 


Headquarters Office, Aldershot, October 24, 1900. 
To the Secretary of State for War. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that the writing and spelling of many of 
the junior officers (Militia) is very indifferent. As many of these officers have 
joined the Militia with the view of obtaining commissions in the regular Army, 
I hope that you will consider it worth while bringing this fact to the notice of 
the headmasters of public schools, as, considering the amount the parents pay 
for their education, the result is not at all satisfactory. 


I think I need scarcely say that the Etonian Secretary of 
State did nothing of the kind. Things went from bad to worse, 
and the University and Public School boys who got gifts of 
commissions, which were known as “backsheesh commis- 
sions,” were manifestly useless, and indeed far inferior for 
military purposes, not only to Reserve sergeants or Volunteer 
sergeants, but to the privates of the C.I.V., whose services were 
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valuable simply, as Lord Roberts said, because they were 
educated. 

The Army was in no sense responsible or blameworthy, as 
its chiefs and even its subalterns had, ever since the abolition 
of purchase, clamoured for modern methods of education. 
But party politicians and the educationists, whom Lord 
Roberts has ridiculed as “councils of dons and schoolmasters,” 
got hold of the Secretaries of State and held them close. 

At last the Government was driven to appoint a Committee 
to consider the Education and Training of Officers of the Army. 
This, like other Commissions, shelved the responsibility of care- 
less and timid officials, and was accordingly adapted to party 
exigencies. But the Chairman, Mr. Akers-Douglas, was in 
earnest, and the military members were able and determined 
enough to control the perpetual and most irritating interference 
of the scholastic members. These reactionaries exposed their 
prejudice in a fashion which not only irritated the witnesses, 
but was fatal to their own schemes of using the Committee to 
abolish all competition against themselves, and to perpetuate 
their medizeval methods of instruction. 

The Committee was appointed April 29, 1901, largely owing 
to the influence of the Press, and its Report was issued March 
1902, and created a sensation only surpassed by the revelations 
of the Elgin Commission a year later. The strongest criticisms 
on our Military College at Sandhurst, on the Public Schools 
and Universities, on the distaste for knowledge among the classes 
from which our officers were drawn, on the text-books and on 
the examinations, were more than justified by the Report and 
Evidence. It was abundantly proved by the unanimous testi- 
mony of the witnesses that the brain power of the Army was 
not properly cultivated, and that knowledge was deliberately 
eschewed, at an epoch when, owing to the application of 
science to war, “ brain power was to physical as ten to one,” 

Every kind of evidence establishes three points : (a) that even 
since 1899 the standard of education among the officer class 
has deteriorated, and is now so bad as to be absolutely con- 
temptible; (4) that this deterioration in mental power is a 
danger to the State, and has hampered our efforts in military 
enterprises, including the wars in Somaliland and Thibet ; (c) 
that not only are we inefficient, but that our inefficiency as 
compared with that of other and rival nations is daily increasing. 
The Akers-Douglas Committee laid considerable stress on the fact 
that with regard to “military education economy was sought 
by the Pall Mall authorities without regard to efficiency.” This 


condition still continues, for example: as recently as Octuber 
VOL, XLII 65 
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1903, fear of the Treasury so hampered the War Office that it 

could not afford to spend {£60 in providing revised editions of 

two well-known and very valuable works on strategy and tactics. 
As to the antecedent education of Army candidates : 


In the course of their investigation, the Committee have been impressed by 
the widespread dissatisfaction with the present state of education, both military 
and general, among the officers of the Army asa class. Officers are stated to 
be deficient in general education. The Commander-in-Chief has expressed 
himself as dissatisfied with both the general and technical education of the 
officers, and many witnesses have stated that it is no uncommon thing to find 
officers unable to write a good letter or to draw up an intelligible report. 

These educational defects appear not only among those 
officers who have entered the Army from the Militia, but also 
among those who have been successful in the competitive 
examination for entrance into Woolwich and Sandhurst. 

“Sufficient importance is not given to subjects, such, for 
instance, as English language and history, which by common 
consent ought to form a prominent part in the education not 
only of the English officer alone, but of every English gentle- 
man.” Hence the majority of our officers have no small diffi- 
culty in following lectures in strategy, tactics and military law, 
t.¢., Subjects of vital importance. 

“Tf the cadets have had no inducement to work at Sandhurst 
it is equally clear that the instructors have had no inducements 
to teach. The best men do not go to Sandhurst as instructors.” 

It is quite impossible for the present instructors at Sandhurst 
to interest their pupils. Some of them do not and cannot know 
the subjects which they teach, 

The junior officers are lamentably wanting in military knowledge, and, what 
is perhaps worse, in the desire to acquire knowledge, and in zeal forthe 
military art. The Committee was informed on the very highest authority that 
the majority of young officers will not work unless compelled ; that “ keenness 
is out of fashion,” that “it is not correct form,” and that “ the idea is, to put it 
in a few words, to do as little as they possibly can.” 

Sportsmen are still preferred in many regiments to scholars. 
“ The existing military text books have been unequivocally con- 
demned.” Yet text-books, scientifically arranged, continually 
revised, and always obtainable, are absolutely as necessary for 
the education of officers as for the education of lawyers or 
medical men or engineers. 

But it will be said “two years have elapsed since the 
publication of the Report of the Aker-Douglas Commission, and 
surely things have improved since then.” They have improved 
not one jot or tittle. In fact, the most experienced educationists 
believe that an ill-omened reaction has begun. The ablest and 
most experienced military authority on education has been 
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recently removed ; and new men, however smart, are not capable 
of understanding such a complicated subject. Moreover, the 
constitution and proceedings generally of the Advisory Board 
“of dons and schoolmasters” have tended to render the 
very foundations of military education insecure and futile, as 
compared with the pains taken to get well developed and 
acquisitive and well-stocked young brains for foreign armies, 
The military journals are unanimous in condemning the new 
programmes as not only absurdly easy but absolutely degrad- 
ing to education, and all scientific authorities are of the same 
opinion. 

Pending, however, the development of a new system, some 
startling pronouncements were issued both in India and in 
England on the existing methods. It may safely be said that a 
more humiliating document was never issued about any officers 
in any army, since the days when Roman centurions were 
obliged to read up all the classics of their art in the camps of 
Africa and of Britain, than the following manifesto which the 
Indian authorities were obliged to circulate: 


Army Headquarters, India, Simla, May 7, 1902. 
From the Adjutant-General in India to the Lieutenant-Generals 
Commanding the Forces, Punjab, Bengal, Madras, Bombay. 
[Circular Memorandum. ] 

It has been brought to the notice of his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
that a large number of officers have recently been gazetted to direct commis- 
sions, and have joined regiments and batteries without having been called 
upon to pass any examination, professional or other. Commanding officers 
further report that some of these officers are so wanting in elementary education 
that they are unable to cope intelligently with the professional subjects, a 
knowledge of which is now essential for officers of the Army, and that therefore 
there would be loss of time and labour in sending them to courses of garrison 
instruction. 

(2) Every individual accepting the King’s commission must do so, knowing 
what that commission entails, and have some idea of the standard of elementary 
education that is required to understand the various subjects of military every- 
day life. 

(3) In order to avoid the waste of time that would be incurred were officers 
without sufficient elementary education sent to garrison classes, an examination 
will be held twice a year, viz., first Monday in July and first Monday in 
December, in every station where there are candidates. 


Then follow the subjects prescribed, which are simple 
elementary matters, obligatory in the higher standards of 
School Boards, and not superior to the educational course for 
sergeants in our own Army, 

I derive no pleasure from quoting this startling document, 
this awful indictment of the inefficiency of English parents and 
Public School teachers. The young officers are not to blame, 
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They are sent to lead their humble countrymen to disaster and 
death because of the moral and imental degeneracy of those 
responsible for their early education and instruction ; for, as 
Dr. Gow, of Westminster School, says, the upper classes of 
England positively dislike knowledge, and hewe disparaged its 
professors to such an extent that able instructors cannot now 
be procured for love or money ; and this at a time when the 
French Government is giving the Legion of Honour decora- 
tion not only to professors but also to teachers in elementary 
schools, “ the hope of France.” 

This document was mentioned by the late Commander-in- 
Chief in India, Sir R. Palmer, at the United Service Institute on 
November 9, 1903. I had a copy with me and read it at 
length ; and the Chairman of the meeting, Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson, suggested that it was a most significant document 
and should be widely circulated. Hence its appearance in this 
article ; and I beg my readers to weigh its import and to insist 
en our youth getting the fair play for their minds which 
their many excellent moral and physical qualities deserve. 
Mere honour, mere prowess, even dauntless bravery, mean 
disaster if not supplemented and directed by brain power. 

Lord Kitchener has just issued, in May, an imperative order 
directing senior officers to take the technical training of their 
subalterns in hand at once, on pain of the loss of their own 
promotion. But how can they teach if they are not either 
learned themselves or skilled in the art of imparting knowledge ? 
To lecture on tactics is not quite so simple a matter as playing 
cricket or football, and yet even in the latter arts professional 
skill is rewarded. To order a subaltern to listen to lectures on 
topography, fortification, and strategy, from a Major who was 
educated in Sandhurst twenty years ago, is, I fear, to waste the 
time of both instructor and student. 

This is all on a par with the prospectus of the New Army 
Journal, to which officers and civilians are asked to contribute 
articles of from 1000 to 6000 words on matters of recent 
military interest and to make original inquiries thereon. In 
the next paragraph they are told that they will receive no 
remuneration for either articles, or sketches, or pictorial illus- 
trations. 

The Public Schools got more than fair play since 1900; 
parents left their sons in their charge to the last, and Woolwich 
and Sandhurst were filled with young men direct from school 
with abundance of Latin of a very rudimentary type, but little 
science, and less English, and no history. The result is that 
the military instructors have been in despair, and that the brains 
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of the Army have shrunk to so little a measure that I am enabled 
to quote from the addresses of the late Commander-in-Chief, 
clarum et venerabile nomen, Lord Roberts, two striking and 
lamentable criticisms. 

At the annual inspection of the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, on July 14, 1903, the Commander-in-Chief spoke 
as follows : 

The result of the examinations showed that the cadets were generally well 
acquainted with the several subjects they had been studying. But he was 
concerned to find there were three important ones in which they were strangely 
deficient. He alluded to spelling, knowledge of the English language, and 
map reading. . . . He strongly advised those of them who failed in this respect 
to lose no time in improving themselves, or they would find that they were 
heavily handicapped in their future careers. He had more than once refused 
to give an officer a Staff appointment because he could not spell properly, or 
write a legible hand. Map reading was equally important. 

Addressing the cadets at Woolwich, December 1903, Lord 
Roberts said : 

The examiner (who was also the lecturer) in military law spoke of the 
defective writing and a want of knowledge of English grammar and composition 
due to the antecedent neglect of the English language at school before the 
cadets joined the Academy. 

My readers must be careful to remember that Lord Ruberts 
was addressing gentlemen who had ceased to be cadets, and 
had passed the entrance competitive examinations and were 
about to join the commissioned ranks of the Army. It is 
therefore clear that these examinations must have been unfairly 
and absurdly conducted, and in a fashion quite antagonistic to 
the public interests. These young gentlemen had also, in nine 
cases out of ten, been at expensive Public Schools for four years, 
and had been charged heavy fees by preparatory schools 
before they were admitted into Public Schools. 

The words of Lord Roberts require no comment further than 
that no similar words could possibly be uttered about any cadet 
who was leaving West Point for the United States Army, or who 
proposed to join the Japanese Navy or Army, or who had been 
a year at St. Cyr, or at any German Cadet School, or about a 
German “ one-year volunteer.” 

I have not space to give the courses for these foreign armies, 
but I will send a copy to any of my readers who is interested 
in this subject ; and I am well assured that they will agree with 
me that we are two generations behind Germany, as Professor 
Perry says, and that we are also behind the United States and 
Japan. 

But it may be said, surely since the Education Report there 
has been an improvement in text-books, and officers who so 
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please will get an abundant and cheap supply of military lite- 
rature and historical treatises for the development by private 
work of the professional brains of young Napoleons or 
Suwarrows. Unfortunately, at this date, June 23, 1904, there 
are no Official text-books worthy of the name, and the War 
Office has neither the men nor the money to provide them. 
Consequently, the treatises produced to order were models of 
incompetence. There were scores of mistakes in a few 
thousand words; yet these text-books, on subjects without a 
knowledge of which an officer is useless, are sold to Regular 
and as well as Auxiliary officers. 

But for the enterprise of a private bookseller there would be 
no up-to-date treatises of any kind on Strategy, Military 
History or Tactics for either Regulars or Auxiliary officers. 
In October 1903, every text-book on these subjects was out of 
print, and there was no money available to pay any author for 
either revising oid works or composing new ones. I am not 
writing for experts; but any one can understand that to put 
plates of entrenching tools which have been out of date for 
three years, in a book on which officers are being examined 
to-day, and to leave out plates of entrenching tools which are 
being used to-day, are unsatisfactory methods of instruction ; 
yet these blunders occur in the text-book of Field Fortification 
which I have before me. Again, to advise officers to construct 
epaulments for guns which are in every respect different from 
those officially recommended to gunners and engineers is a 
futility. I could supply pages of similar mistakes. 

I do not wish to use strong language or to censure any offi- 
cial, but surely 1 am justified in saying that all this is pitiable. 
Many officers were recently, z.c., in May of 1904, tested for 
promotion to Major in books which are obsolete and contra- 
dictory, and some were rejected at the previous examinations 
for certificates on professional subjects by boards of other 
officers who were not up to date themselves, and could not be 
up to date by reason of their other duties and their game playing 
environment. Surely a nation like ours might be better served 
on matters of life and death. 

Are efficient and able instructors encouraged now? On this 
point I can speak with experience, and I am justified in advising 
both able officers and civilians not to waste time or capital on 
literature or military education. They will get neither good 
pay nor any form of honourable distinction, and if they 
become distinguished as teachers and their classes are suc- 
cessful, or if they are popular in military institutes, or if their 
books sell, they will be objects of unscrupulous and malignant 
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jealousy, and very probably they will be officially denounced in 
orders as being “‘ crammers.” 

As long as we are dominated by dons and dunces and clerical 
pedants and ignorant officials, instructors in England, however 
able, will gain neither money nor credit for their labours. Any 
man who sets an example of energy or zeal for study is disliked. 
Officers who study rather than play games might be confiden- 
tially reported by their Colonels as unfit for their profession. 
I have a most scandalous case in point before me now. 

The climax of absurdity was reached in February 1904. 
The Advisory Board persuaded the Secretary of State for War 
to agree toa scheme of education which is a marvel of incom- 
petence, and which has called forth contemptuous criticisms 
from both the Service Press and the leading educational autho- 
rities of the land, and has aroused the utmost indignation 
among the officers of the Army. This course would have 
the effect of keeping boys and young men at big boarding 
schools up to the age of eighteen or nineteen, and by a subtle 
arrangement securing that rudimentary Latin or Greek shall 
take the place of science or general history. 

I need go no further into details than to state that for 
modern requirements no man is fit to be an officer who is not 
well grounded in the elements of experimental science and of 
modern history before he takes up his professional subjects ; 
and that these, with at least one modern language, should be 
obligatory, whereas such paltry courses of Latin and Greek as 
are learned by the average schoolboy are futilities at best, even 
from etymological and literary points of view. Sciences are 
part of the daily lives of British officers in all lands, and an 
artillery or engineer officer who is ignorant of sciences is quite 
unfit for his duties. Yet a candidate for the Army must keep 
pounding away in Public School class-rooms at Latin till his 
mind is a sieve and he loses all interest in all knowledge, which 
Mr. Benson of Eton declares is the mental state of the great 
majority of our better-class youth: 


It must be frankly admitted that the intellectual standard maintained at the 
English Public Schools is very low, and, what is more serious, I do not see any 
evidence that it is tending to become higher. . . . My own belief is thata 
good many young boys have the germ of intellectual life in them, but that in 
many cases it dies a natural death from mere inanition.* 

Surely it is time that the Press and the public took this matter 
in hand. Let them not hearken to the apologists of the 
Advisory Board in Parliament. Mr. Arnold-Forster has begged 
us to pay no attention to such apologies. His warnings apply 

* The Schoolmaster, pp. 58, 59. 
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now more than ever, inasmuch as military education is going 
from bad to worse, and yet a sound modern general and profes- 
sional education, as Sir George Clarke says, is the basis of that 
military efficiency on which depends the life of the State. 

The present Secretary of State for War said in his War Office 
Army and Empire, edition 1902: “The fact that while other 
nations have prepared themselves for war on scientific principles, 
we have failed to do so, constitutes a real danger to the nation.” 
I also appeal to my readers in his words: “ Not to attach 
any weight to a pronouncement merely because it comes from 
the lips of a Parliamentary official or is made on behalf of a 
Government department.” 

But why do the schoolmasters insist on our officers of the 
future being ignorant of science? Professor Perry answers 
this question in Mature, December 31, 1903: 

‘‘What schoolmaster from Oxford is there who does not see 
that his existence is threatened by science? Consequently 
middle-class England has been paying large premiums with its 
sons seeing them fail to obtain employment. It is not school- 
masters, it is engineers who have been educating England.” 

Officers lose large sums of money yearly because they cannot 
keep even the simplest accounts. I know officers who have lost 
hundreds of pounds because they could not check even ordinary 
company accounts. 

So outrageous is the treatment of skilled lecturers who are 
not “heads,” and who notwithstanding have letters of approval 
from all the ablest men in our Army, that a celebrated tactical 
instructor who has been publicly thanked in the United Service 
Institute, told me to-day (June 23) that England was no fit 
place for any instructor, and that he would try and get a post 
in the United States. 

I myself was repeatedly offered, ten years ago, three times the 
emoluments which I received at best in England, if I started 
lecturing in the United States. I know, as a matter of fact, 
that the civilian Japanese now in London study more military 
treatises than are read by any score of Members of Parliament 
of either House. The lecture by Professor Lawrence on 
May 25, 0n points of international law which are of vital conse- 
quences to our State, was attended by foreigners as compared 
with Englishmen in the proportion of two to one. 

I assure my readers in all seriousness that the situation is 
most deplorable and most dangerous at a time when Americans 
and Japanese “are scientific fanatics,” and when Lord Roberts, 
Admiral Dewey, Von der Goltz, and Baron Sayematsu preach 
Lord Bacon’s doctrine that “knowledge is power.” 
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Ignorance and indifference to mental elevation are accom- 
panied by an enthusiastic but ignoble cult of games. In short, 
‘(the nation is at play.” How few of us “scorn delights and 
live laborious days” ! 

M anwhile, not only are the toils of our soldiers in the 
tremendous defiles of Thibet forgotten in admiration for the 
paltry performances of childish cricketers, but the stupendous 
and fateful drama which is being enacted by the banks of the 
Yalu palls in interest before the question of the triumph of a 
French or English racehorse. Thus it was when the clamour 
of the rival factions of gamblers or of favourite charioteers in 
the Byzantine hippodrome heralded the speedy triumph of the 
Crescent over the Cross. 

Standing on Westminster Bridge one afternoon in Ascot 
week, St. Paul’s in front of me and the Hall and the Abbey of 
the Normans and Plantagenets on my left, I remembered with 
Wordsworth that “earth hath not anything to show more 
fair ;” but my elation speedily changed to gloom as I heard 
boyish shouts of the “ winners,” and I could not avoid repeating 
to myself the prophetic words of the illustrious Ottoman con- 
queror of Constantinople : 

“The spider hath wove his web in the Imperial palace, and 
the owl hath sung his watch song on the towers of Afrasiab.” 


T. MILLER MAGUIRE, 


SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGIC SENSE* 


WHAT do I mean by Shakespeare’s tragic sense? I mean 
Shakespeare’s perception of the conditions which make for 
tragedy in human life. And what does the notion of tragedy 
involve? There are always two elements in antagonism 
to one another: on the one hand, the individual with his 
will; on the other hand, something which limits, controls, 
overpowers him, whether we call this other element law, 
fate, Nemesis, or destiny. Tragedy is always the clash of two 
powers, necessity without, freedom within : outside, a great and 
apparently arbitrary law of fate; inside, the undefeated indi- 
vidual will, which can win its spiritual triumph even when all 
its material surroundings and environment have crumbled into 
hopeless ruin. Our subject, then, is tolerably well defined. 
We have first to look at it from the human individual side, to 
consider how human beings, carrying on their own hopes, fears, 
loves, hates, distikes, interests, passions, dash themselves against 
the iron laws of the universe. Next, we will try to obtain a 


more accurate definition of what is meant by fatality and 
destiny. 


I 


In how many ways can a man dash himself against the iron 
laws of the universe? In many ways, doubtless ; but Shakes- 
peare selects his examples with sovereign skill. There is one 
passion, ruinous when in excess, the passion of Jove. Of this 
Shakespeare gives us two examples—the youthful, wild, un- 
thinking passion of Romeo, the middle-aged dotage of Antony, 
“the doting mallard,” who flies after Cleopatra to his death. 
So again there is the strong over-mastering emotion which we 
call ambition, of which we also have two examples. Ambition 
as manifested in intense will-power, a demonic energy of volition 
as shown us in Richard III. ; while ambition as a morbid, super- 
stitious belief in himself and in his own star, the attitude of 


* A lecture given to Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree’s Dramatic School. Some of 
the paragraphs of this Essay are taken from the author's “ Idea of Tragedy,” 
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the imaginative mystic, is shown us in Macbeth. Love and 
ambition are two of the destroying influences in human nature, 
but there are many more besides. There is selfishness raised to 
the highest conceivable degree, a devouring egotism, of which 
once more we have two examples. Egotism may signify the 
pride of caste, a patrician feeling, an absurdly high estimate 
of personal value and personal strength, and then we have 
Coriolanus. Or else egotism may be shown in a different 
fashion, that peculiarly destructive form in which it renders 
old age so terrible a thing, the selfishness of a King Lear, a 
senile desire or weakness to annex and engross every form of 
consideration and love. Nor yet have we exhausted the cata- 
logue of ruinous vices. There is the vice of jealousy, combined 
with the belief that a man can claim vengeance as his own, as 
though he were a god-appointed instrument to execute punish- 
ment on feminine frailty, as you find it in Othello. There is 
the vice of frantic pessimism, the despair in all human virtue 
and excellence, because the man has discovered in his own 
case the fickleness of fortune and his friends, as you see it in 
Timon of Athens. And last in the dreary list comes a more 
subtle disease, on which Shakespeare bestows especial pains, 
a disease that comes to the student, to the moralist, to the 
philosopher, a malady of introspection, the enormous fallacy of 
trying to impose your own ideals upon the world, as you find 
it both in Brutus and in Hamlet. There is reason to think 
that the two plays of Julius Cesar and Hamlet were worked 
at by Shakespeare about the same time, for Hamlet, at all 
events, contains more than one reference to the tragedy enacted 
on the Capitol, and Horatio proclaims himself to be “more 
an antique Roman than a Dane.” . 
In all this portrait gallery of the sins and frailty of humanity 
which lead us straight to the sphere of tragedy, it is difficult to 
make one selection rather than another in illustrating the 
dramatist’s conception of his problem. ’ One characteristic 
above all belongs by indubitable birth-mark to every Shake- 
spearean character. It has a certain infinity about it, a vague 
word for a necessarily vague quality. I mean that it opens 
large vistas, and is not exhausted by the enumeration of a few 
simple attributes. There are so many sides to Othello and 
Macbeth, to King Lear and to Hamlet, that we are forced to 
realise that they are not so much inventions as small pieces of 
complex humanity itself. Nevertheless, if we suppose, as we 
reasonably may, that at a particular period in the development 
of Shakespeare’s art, he was wrestling in his own person with 
the deeper problems of existence, finding for his own nature a 
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deliverance, a “katharsis” in the Aristotelian phrase, from his 
own besetting sins, we shall hardly be wrong in fixing upon 
his two earliest tragedies of all as the most significant and 
illustrative. 

Doubtless to Shakespeare, as to many men in that riotous 
Elizabethan period, there came the temptation to think that 
the whole world was well lost for love. In characteristic 
fashion Shakespeare paints for us two ways in which the 
passion of love can influence men. It can redeem a man, as 
it did Romeo; it can destroy a man, as it did Mark Antony. 
Notice how skilfully we are shown that at the opening of the 
play Romeo was a man who loved rather imaginatively than in 
reality. He hada “tendresse” for Rosaline, he uses the con- 
ventional terminology of lovers, he talks about Cupid and 
Dian’s shaft, and the rest of the sickly conventional literature 
of the enamoured. But Juliet converts him from the mere 
romance of love into a heart-whole passion, invading the entire 
personality. Before he was in love with love, now he is in 
love with a woman, and his nature becomes infinitely stronger 
and purer. Listen to him when he is told the news of Juliet’s 
feigned death. There is no fantastic literary rubbish which he 
thinks appropriate to such an event. Before he was more or 
less of a puppet pulled by alien wires, a plaything in the 
hands of fate ; now he is a man. “I defy you stars.” Destiny 
has no longer hold of him. He is prepared “to shake the yoke 
of inauspicious stars from his world-wearied flesh,” and without 
one word of poetical imagery it is plain Juliet with him now. 
“ Well, Juliet, I will lie with thee to-night.” There is all the 
simplicity of a definite resolve in which the whole nature is 
enlisted. From the external standpoint there is disaster, ruin, 
catastrophe, because “ violent delights have violent ends,” but 
from the inner spiritual side of the man’s nature, which concerns 
us in tragedy, there is a triumph even in defeat, a victory over 
weakness, an entire satisfaction for our moral conscience. 
Romeo has achieved the end of his life ; he has died upon a kiss. 

It is different with Mark Antony, because both the age and 
the character of the hero are different. The absolute self- 
surrender of a middle-aged man who ought to be conquering 
the world, and is conquered by a splendid courtesan, the 
serpent of old Nile, is not a noble thing at all, it is a despicable 
thing. But Shakespeare is much too much of an artist not to 
surround this theme of passion so destructive to masculine 
energies with all the splendid light and colour of Eastern 
magnificence. We cannot afford to despise either Antony or 
Cleopatra, because Shakespeare will not for a moment allow 
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us to regard them otherwise than as august, grandiose, tragic 
personalities. Think how Milton treated much the same theme 
in his Samson Agonistes, and you will see the difference between 
a Puritan moralist and a sympathetic humane dramatist. 
Milton cannot conceal his scorn for the degenerate Samson, he 
cannot refrain from righteous railing against his Delilah. But 
Antony is a Hercules, a demi-god,] ‘‘ the demi-Atlas of this earth, 
the arm and burgonet of men.” He isa ruin, but a ruin not 
wanting in grandeur, as it were the shell of an imperial castle. 

Both these two lovers, Romeo and Antony, have as 
the co-partner of their fates the women they deserve. As a 
rule, Shakespeare made his women somewhat wanting in 
complex features. He lived in an age before the rise of 
what we call feminism, and his heroines, consisting as 
they do of one or two well-marked characteristics, are never 
analysed as fully or as carefully as his men. But because 
Shakespeare’s women have fewer elements, they are, what they 
are intended to be, strong, extremely direct, practical, with the 
clearest knowledge of what they want, and of the proper means 
to the desired end. Juliet, despite her tender age of fourteen 
years, is one of the most direct and practical young women 
that could be. She knows precisely what she wants, an union 
with Romeo, and every action is clearly designed to bring 
about the result. It is she who suggests a marriage before the 
friar ; it is she who, when father, mother, and nurse all 
forsake her, has the courage and the hardihood to carry out 
her objects in her own way. That is how she saves Romeo, 
lifting him up to the higher level of passionate love at which 
she herself lives. But the middle-aged lover, Antony, finds 
his destiny in a woman with a past, a woman to whom 
Antony’s love was not so much a revelation of what human 
nature is capable of, as the latest and most supreme of her 
sensations. The portrait of Cleopatra is eminently fascinating, 
because she is neither true nor false, neither sincere nor 
insincere, but a compound of opposites, feminine, fascinating, 
a triumphant wanton, How clearly Shakespeare understood 
this character you can see from her wonderful death scene. 
The mode in whith she chooses to die—poisoning herself with 
an asp—is silly and ridiculous enough, but true to life, because 
such a woman would have an instinctive horror of feeling pain. 
She is coquettish to the very end, a little theatrical, very 
emotional, and entirely captivating. She died as she had lived, 
a Helen, a Mary, Queen of Scots, formed to be “a wonder 
and a wild desire,” a siren of the Mediterranean, luring men to 
destruction on the rocks. 

Apart from this theme of love which, let us remember in 
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passing, was not considered a proper subject for dramatic art in 
the Athenian drama before Euripides, we come to a very modern 
burden, the burden of inte/lectuality. Clearly this, too, was a 
form of temptation to which Shakespeare himself might well be 
prone. There was always the danger for him that, leading as 
he did an inner life, he might make the mistake of thinking that 
it exhausted all possibilities of existence. Do ideas govern the 
world? Yesand no, Their ultimate victory is certain, but to 
the man who dreams, who refuses to live the life of his day, they 
are often a subtle cause of ruin and failure. Think of Brutus, 
the most high-souled Roman, the man of the loftiest integrity, 
the husband who was worthy to have such a wife as Portia, the 
hero to whom, in the play in which he bears so conspicuous a 
part, we extend all our sympathy. Yet, confronted with the 
practical problem he failed, and gave the victory into the hands 
of a much inferior man for no other reason than because he 
applied ideal principles to an actual insistent political crisis, 
Brutus persuades himself that he killed Caesar because he 
was a tyrant. In reality he killed him because, born of a 
revolutionary line, he had nursed his youth on revolutionary 
ideals, and supposed that, when Rome was crying out for an 
autocratic ruler, she could still be managed, as in the age of 
republican simplicity, by a senate and consuls. 

The malady of Hamlet is not very remote from this. At all 
events, it starts from much the same mistake. The,tragedy of 
Hamlet is that a man of a peculiar introspective temperament 
is called upon to settle a practical crisis. Hamlet knew this 
very well himself, and that makes the tragedy deeper. Brutus 
never doubted, when once his decisionjwas taken, that he was 
the right man to cure the evils of Rome ; Hamlet doubted from 
the very beginning. 

The times are out of joint, O cursed spite 
That ever I was born to set them right. 

He was too fine, too distinguished, too intellectual a character 
to be the rough instrument which fate demanded. He has the 
fatal malady of analysing his own motives, which is generally 
destructive of action. If you once begin asking yourself what 
will be the results and consequences of a definite act, you will 
find that at the moment of action your will is paralysed by 
excess of scrupulosity, as Hamlet’s was, when with his drawn 
sword he saw his uncle. praying. It was a disease of will 
from which Hamlet was suffering, In any other times it would 
not have been so fatal. In this particular time, when he was 
called upon to do a specific act, to avenge his father and kill the 
usurper, it is not he, but a man rather of the Fortinbras build, 
who will be the saviour of society, Observe, too, that like 
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many intellectual men, he cannot be sure of his own moods, 
He sees the ghost of his murdered father ; but is it an honest 
ghost, is it really his father’s spirit? Hamlet believes in it on 
the battlements of Elsinore ; but he entirely disbelieves it in 
another mood, when despite the evidences of his senses he talks 
of “the bourne from which no traveller returns.” The traveller 
who had returned is dismissed apparently as a fantasy of his 
brain. And these supernatural visitings in such an analytic and 
introspective mind do not, as a matter of fact, supply him 
with the motive for his subsequent action. The ghost can 
make him put on an antic disposition, play with such creatures 
as Rosencrantz and Guilderstern, deride the senile humours: of 
Polonius, and lessen the torrent of his words against his mother. 
But what the ghost cannot do is to make him kill his uncle. 
He murders him at the last, more or less accidentally, because 
his mother was poisoned and Laertes had played foul in the 
fencing bout. So curiously destructive of strong practical 
volition is an intellectual malady when it has grown morbid— 
the tendency towards introspection, self-analysis, metaphysical 
speculation. 
I 


The second division of our subject is the meaning of fatality 
and destiny. In how many ways can this conception be 
understood ? 

Destiny can be conceived as a great impersonal, primitive 
force, existing from all eternity, absolutely independent of 
human wills, superior even to any God whom humanity may 
have invented as an object of its own worship. So the 
earliest of Greeks imagined their original archetypal fate or 
destiny bigger than the gods, and regulating even the changes 
and revolutions in the divine hierarchy. You will find in the 
ancient Hebrew Scriptures a not dissimilar view of the great 
force ruling the universe, as a jealous God. “ Hear, oh, people 
of Israel. The Lord your God isa jealousGod.” The concep- 
tion of a great primitive jealousy, bearing no rivals near its 
throne, is one form in which the ancient mind has interpreted 
its notion of destiny. You get it equally among the Greeks. 
Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, is an exceedingly successful man ; 
so unbroken is the career of his luck that his firmest ally throws 
him over—he is so afraid of him and his fortune. Poly- 
crates himself becomes frightened, knowing that jealousy rules 
the universe, and he voluntarily throws into the sea his richest 
crown jewel in an attempt to propitiate destiny. A fisherman 
presents him with a noble fish, and in it is found the jewel 
returned to his hands. Then Polycrates knows that he is a 
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doomed man.. Observe that the force which rules the uni- 
verse is quite unmoral. Innocent prosperity is quite as much 
of an offence to it as guilty prosperity. And there is another 
and a darker view. Goodness itself, when carried to excess, 
provokes the hostility of heaven. Heroes like Lycurgus and 
Pentheus perished for excess of temperance, and the ancient 
dramas, as interpreted, at all events, by Euripides, startle a 
modern audience with a figure like Hippolytus, whose passionate 
purity brought destruction upon himself. It is as though a Sir 
Galahad were to be condemned just because he were better than 
other knights. The shrinking, uncertain, terror-stricken beings, 
who looked out upon a world which seemed a stranger to their 
best instincts, interpreted to themselves certain dark mysterious 
forces which make for anything else except righteousness and 
justice, powers which went on in their blind course, absolutely 
regardless of human equity and feeling. 

Such a view of destiny could not endure; sooner or 
later the effort is made to moralise this idea, to explain and 
interpret it as not negativing righteousness, but in some inscrut- 
able way fulfilling it. This is the second stage, in which destiny 
gets a new name, Nemesis or Apportionment. Nemesis is really 
a poetic way of regarding justice. It rebukes all excess, it 
apportions suffering more or less adequately to guilt. Insolence 
in a man will bring him to grief, such insolence, for instance, as 
made Agamemnon so reckless a general and so proud a 
conqueror. Because he had slaughtered Iphigeneia in order to 
secure prosperous winds for~his expedition, because he had 
ruthlessly sacked Troy, because he had brought back Cassandra 
to his home, and required purple carpets strewn before his 
palace doors on his return to Mycenz, he comes to condign 
grief, and is killed like an ox by his wife Clytaemnestra. That 
is the notion of vBprc or insolence. Fate strikes down the 
insolent swaggerer, still more will it strike down the villain, 
your lago or your Richard III., artists in villainy, who say to 
evil, Be thou my good, and glory in wrong-doing, and execute 
evil for its own sake, But in Greek times this notion of 
moralising the idea of destiny was never completely carried out. 
Nemesis was one phase of destiny, often as capricious as fortune, 
keen to check whatever happiness was high enough to attract 
its attention. In the modern world’ Nemesis and justice are 
strictly associated. In other words, the ancient view is that 
Nemesis somehow strikes the mean between excess and defect ; 
the modern view is that Nemesis apportions suffering to crime. 
You will see at once that there is a considerable interval between 
Nemesis as a mean between superfluity and deficiency, 
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and Nemesis as a link between sin and retribution. _Inas- 
much as that is the precise interval which separates the earlier 
view of destiny from Shakespeare’s, we can illustrate it by a 
contrast between the plots of Gedipus and Macbeth. 

What is the story of Gedipus? There was a certain King of 
Thebes called Laius, who married Jocasta. Like most of these 
heroes of ancient time, he belonged to a house which in one way 
or another had incurred the wrath of heaven, and to him came 
the dreadful oracle that if he should have a son by his wife, 
Jocasta, this son would kill his father. The warning was precise 
and clear, so that when a son was born Laius resolved to make 
himself safe. Three days after the infant was born the King 
drove iron nails through his feet, so that the child was called 
(Edipus (swell-foot), and gave him over to one of the shepherds 
to put to death. This man, touched with pity, entrusted the 
child to another shepherd, who took him to Corinth. There in 
process of time the King of Corinth adopted him as his own 
son, and the boy grew up to manhood firmly believing that he 
had inherited royal privileges. His was a _ strenuous and 
passionate nature, just the sort of character which, in the opinion 
of the Greeks, because of its confident and reckless boldness, 
was bound to inherit disaster. Some suspicion was cast at his 
birth, and young Gedipus, who could brook no insult, went to 
consult the oracle of Delphi as to who his real parents were. 
From the god he received no satisfactory reply, but was informed 
that he should be the murderer of his own father. So in his 
turn, in order to avoid the threatened misfortune, he left 
Corinth, which he considered to be his home, and his supposed 
father, the King of Corinth, and journeyed into Boeotia. On 
the road he met Laius driving in his chariot, and, because he 
had been ordered to stand aside, the young man, with his fiery 
temperament, laid hands on both the charioteer and _ his 
attendants, and thus killed his father. Then he came to the 
place of his birth, Thebes, solved the riddle proposed by the 
Sphinx, thereby freeing his native land from the monster, 
became King of Thebes, and married Jocasta, just precisely as 
the oracle had foretold. Many years afterwards a pestilence 
fell upon the land, and the oracle, once more consulted, said 
the cause of it was the fact that the murderer of Laius was living 
at Thebes, and that he must be banished from the city or put to 
death. (Edipus takes the utmost pains to discover who this 
criminal can be, and by a variety of concurring circumstances 
at length arrives at the appalling truth that he is himself the 
murderer of his father. So, driven to desperation, he deprives 
himself of eyesight, while his wife hangs herself. Now here you 
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have a typical example of the way in which fate or Nemesis in 
the Greek conception finds out the individual. Some slight 
suggestion there is, it is true, that the character of Gtdipus was 
one which provoked the hostility of heaven. But, as a matter 
of fact, we see that his doom was pronounced long before he 
was born, and that he is quite helpless in the hands of external 
destiny. The Nemesis which comes upon him, the fate which 
overwhelms him, is both external and arbitrary—a bolt, as it 
were, from the blue, coming from that black background of 
dim and mysterious forces which regulate the path of events 
without any care or regard for the individual. And there is 
another point which makes this a typical case of Greek tragedy. 
It is the irony which seems to preside over the whole transac- 
tion. Laius, in the first place, thinking to get rid of his son, 
takes the very means by which his son will be preserved alive, 
The son, in his turn, in order to avoid killing his father, leaves 
Corinth and takes the fatal road back to the real scene of his 
birth. And then—supreme stroke of the irony of fate !— it is 
CEdipus himself who is most anxious to discover who the 
unknown murderer may be who is bringing the pestilence on 
Thebes. Each step that he takes brings home more inevitably 
the sentence recorded against himself. There is tragedy, as the 
Greeks understood the word. The individual hero on the one 
side, the great, superincumbent destiny on the other. Every 
deed of the hero only makes the destiny more certain, and as 
though the fate which ruled the universe had a wanton 
pleasure in mocking at the sufferings of humanity, the whole of 
the oracular action involved in the play is suffused with a most 
caustic and cynical humour. 

Macbeth may be usefully compared with this, because here, 
too, destiny works with irony, only an irony which is rather 
justice in a mocking humour than a mockery at justice itself. 
Macbeth and Banquo come back from successful war, Macbeth 
probably with some dim schemes already working in his brain. 
And then we study the rise and fall of Macbeth, as a most con 
spicuous and brilliant example of Nemesis apportioning punish- 
ment to crime. Macbeth’s series of successes is unbroken till the 
murder of Banquo; his series of failures is unbroken from the 
escape of Fleance. Success occupies the first half; failure 
the second half ; and the turning point, the expedition against 
Banquo and Fleance, occupies the exact middle of the middle act. 
The two halves have each their respective characters, and the 
position which Banquo holds in the first half is held by Macduff 
in the last half—a point which Macbeth himself seems to realise, 
for directly after the appearance of the ghost at the banquet we 
find the hero making the remark, “How sayest thou, that 
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Macduff denies his person at our great bidding?” I need not, 
perhaps, dilate on the obvious irony with which the oracular 
action is conducted. All that the witches say is ironical ; 
everything that Macbeth does when he begins to fail, in 
obedience to the witches, is one more nail in his coffin. Re- 
assured by the prophecy that only one not born of woman 
shall be his real adversary, he strikes far and wide, and 
amongst others injures the very one to whom the description 
“not born of woman” applies. So, too, because he has been 
told that only when Birnam Wood shall come to Dunsinane 
shall he fall, he confidently shuts himself up im Dunsinane 
Castle. But for this fact the English army would never have 
approached by the road of Birnam Wood, and the incident of 
the boughs would never have taken place. Macbeth’s fate 
depends upon a series of apparent impossibilities. By his 
action he makes them one after another possible.* A mocking 
fate, an ironical oracle, comes to be thereby fulfilled. But 
wherein lies the difference between the modern poet’s conception 
of destiny and the ancient? Each hero, CEdipus and Macbeth, 
is apparently the victim of a doom pronounced long ago. And 
yet this is not quite true of Shakespeare’s hero for two reasons. 
First, because we can view all Macbeth’s actions from a purely 
human side, and say exactly where he made his mistakes, If 
he had contented himself, for instance, with being elevated to 
the throne all might have been well. He had allayed suspicion, 
and seemed to be firmly established. But no, the oracle had 
said something about Banquo’s successors, that Banquo was to 
beget kings, though he was not to be king himself. Therefore 
Macbeth takes just the one more step which begins his ruin. 
He kills Banquo, Fleance escapes, and the crime is committed 
in vain. So, too, when he begins to suspect Macduff, he 
proceeds to take vengeance on Macduff’s house, killing all his 
babes and little ones, but Macduff is not killed, and lives to be 
the avenger of his kith and kin. And there is a second and 
much greater reason why Shakespeare in his treatment of 
destiny comes closer to our consciences than the ancient 
dramatist. You have probably noticed that when Macbeth 
and Banquo, at the very beginning of the play, meet the 
witches they refuse to answer Banquo. “ How far is’t called 
to Forres?” asks Banquo. No answer. Then he directly 
addresses himself to the witches : 


What are these, 
So withered, and so wild in their attire ; 
That look not like inhabitants o’ the earth, 
And yet are on’t? 


* Cf. Mr. Moulton’s Essays on “ Shakespeare and Dramatic Criticism,” 
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Still no answer. 


Live you, or are you aught 

That man may question? 
They signify in dumb show that they may not answer. Each 
lays her “ choppy finger upon her skinny lips.” But now, mark 
when Macbeth speaks : 

Speak, if you can ;—what are you? 
Instantly they reply, 

All hail, Macbeth ! 


It is the tamperer with temptation who has spoken, and he 
gets his answer. There is no question that Macbeth’s secret 
thoughts, which he betrays in his guilty start, have already 
meditated treason when he meets the witches on the heath. 

Or have you ever noticed another interesting indication? 
The witches repeat the very words with which Macbeth himself 
opens the scene. 


So fair and foul a day I have not seen, 


are Macbeth’s first words as he comes on the blasted heath. 
And now listen to the echo in the earliest chant of the 
witches : 

Fair is foul, and foul is fair, 

Hover through the fog and filthy air.* 
Could there be a more significant suggestion that what Macbeth 
is meeting is but his own wicked thoughts, his own half- 
understood purposes of grasping ambition and cruel murder ? 
But if so, what is the high light that we thus get on Shakespeare’s 
conception of destiny? What destiny was to the earlier 
dramatist, Sophocles or A®schylus, we know—an external, 
arbitrary fate, against which the individual struggles in vain. 
But what is it to Shakespeare? Destiny is not external, but 
internal, carried within a man or woman’s soul or conscience ; 
the witches but voiced the thoughts of Macbeth himself. 
Destiny is character, 

Naturally, therefore, if destiny is character, each man and 
each woman will regard the dominion of fate in accordance 
with his or her strength or weakness, Listen to the strong direct 
practical intelligence of Helena in Adl’s Well that Ends Well: 

Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie 
Which we ascribe to heaven ; the fated sky 


Gives us free scope, only doth backward pull 
Our slow designs when we ourselves are dull. 


Listen to Romeo when he had become indeed a man: 


Then I defy you stars. 


* The remark is made by Professor Dowden. vie 
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Listen to Cassius, who more than any one else understood the 
proper means to the desired end : 
Men are at some time masters of their fates ; 


The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars 
But in ourselves that we are underlings. 


The tact is, that few students of philosophy or scientific 
thinkers can persuade themselves that man’s will is free; but 
every practical man at every moment of the day, or whenever 
he is initiating action, can never believe that his will is other- 
wise than free. Hamlet, the metaphysician, is a gentle fatalist. 
‘‘ There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew them how 
we will.” “If it be now, ‘tis not to come; if it be not to 
come, it will be now. If it be not now, yet it will come ; the 
readiness is all.” So, too, in King Lear we have a series of 
deliverances on this question, the deliverance in each case being 
true to the different characters. The good, stupid, honest 
Kent says bluntly, “It is the stars, the stars above us that 
govern our conditions,” and Gloucester, in the first agony of his 
suffering, seems to chide heaven, as though it were malicious. 
“‘ As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods, they kill us for 
their sport.” He knew better later on, and attains the higher 
level which believes that the world is governed by justice, and 
that if we suffer we have earned our sufferings. “The gods are 
just, and of our pleasant vices make instruments to plague us.” 
There is no such thing as a blind, unreasoning destiny which 
comes upon us from the outside and overbears our wills. We 
carry our own doom or happiness within ourselves. We must 
not, as King Lear wanted to do, take upon us “ the mystery of 
things as if we were God’s spies,” but within the range of 
human activity which is open to us we know that as adven- 
tures are to the adventurous, so are success and failure already 
implicit in our deserts. What is it that Maeterlinck says in his 
noble book, Wisdom and Destiny? Wis words are almost an 
echo of Marcus Aurelius’ meditations, ‘Let us always re- 
member that nothing befalls us that is not of the nature of our- 
selves. . . . Whether you climb up the mountain, or go down 
the hill to the valley ; whether you journey to the end of the 
world, or merely walk round your house, none but yourself 
shall you meet on the highway of fate. If Judas go forth 
to-night, it is towards Judas his steps will tend.” Shakespeare 
was an artist, and treated his themes from an artist’s stand- 
point, but if you must find a lesson in the dramatic work of an 
artist, you will find that his tragedies are inspired through and 
through with the same thought. Real destiny is a man’s own 
character, 

W. L. COURTNEY. 


THROUGH THOUGHT TO ACTION 


THISs title, which stands at the head of one of the chapters of 
Sir Horace Plunkett’s book,* is descriptive of the whole volume. 
The book is not only the work of a man who has made a life- 
study of the Irish people, both in their own country and in 
America, but is also the record of a most remarkable movement 
which has been quietly but surely growing in Ireland for the 
last ten years. Much of it is critical, both of Irish life and 
character, and also of English administration ; but the criticisms 
of Sir Horace Plunkett are unlike most criticisms in that they 
are the result of a close observation of his countrymen, and are 
inspired by a true love of Ireland and an unshakeable belief in 
her destiny. His criticisms too are not superficial, they go to 
the root of the Irish problem, because it is from the root that 
he hopes to raise that national life and national character which 
he finds wanting at the present time. 

His careful study of the life and thought of the people has 
brought Sir Horace to the conclusion that the Irish problem, 
which has hitherto baffled all attempts at solution, belongs 
neither to politics nor to religion, nor to economics, but is a 
problem of human character under the combined influence of 
all these forces. He finds that the lack of moral courage in the 
people themselves has done more to determine the fortunes of 
the country than even the many blunders of English adminis- 
tration. He then proceeds with practical suggestions by way 
of remedy ; for Sir Horace is not content to be astudent of 
Ireland in the past, and a critic of Ireland in the present, he 
has gone further, and devoted many years to the task of building 
up an Ireland of the future on lines which give the freest play 
to individual characteristics and national forces. Believing that 
most of what is distinctively Irish in character is the survival 
in some form of the old clan system which centuries of a super- 
imposed English political organisation have failed to stamp out,he 
has set himself to develop in the association those qualities which 


* Ireland in the New Century, (Murray, 5s. net.) 
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are lacking in the individual, and to provide in the economic 
development of their country’s resources a field of labour in 
which landlord and tenant, Catholic and Protestant, Nation- 
alist and Unionist can make common cause and unite their 
efforts. 

Like all great reformers, Sir Horace is an optimist, and believes 
that the forces to which he has appealed must in the end triumph 
where everything else has failed. He looks for salvation not to 
this or that political party, but to the recognition by his own 
countrymen that “ the path of progress mustlie along distinctively 
Irish lines,” 

Ireland [he tells us] must be recreated from within. The main work must 
be done in Ireland, and the centre of interest must be Ireland. When 
Irishmen realise this truth, the splendid human power of their country, so 
much of which now runs idly or disastrously to waste, will be utilised ; and we 
may then look with confidence for the foundation of a fabric of Irish pros- 
perity, framed in constructive thought, and laid enduringly in human 
character. 

The book is divided into two parts: the first, historical and 
critical, the second, practical and suggestive. 

In the first part the author reviews the Irish problem from the 
political, religious, and economic points of view. To political 
parties, to religious denominations, to educational systems, to 
English rule, to Irish aspirations he applies his test question: 
“ What has been their effect upon the character of the nation?” 
To his own schemes of industrial and economic regeneration 
he would apply the same test, and only be satisfied if the 
answer were to be in the direction of greater strength, greater 
courage, nobler toil “‘ of heart, and knees, and hands.” “ The 
real conquerors of the world,” he says, “are those who found 
upon human character their hopes of human progress.” The 
tyrants of the world, on the other hand, are those who cannot 
dispossess their minds of the belief that a divergence in another 
race from their own standard of character is synonymous with 
inferiority ; and the oppressed of the world are those who 
attribute all their ills to the faults of others, and who, forming a 
habit of only looking backward in the past, “ give us a present 
without achievement and a future without hope.” 

The application of this test to the political history of Ireland 
finds the English Government guilty of inflicting not so much 
material as intellectual and moral loss upon the Irish people. 


._ The effect of the English commercial restrictions was to take 


something from the industrial character of Ireland which could 
not be remedied by the mere removal of those.restrictions. They 
had “ checked the development of commercial morality, without 
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which there can be no commercial success.” The Irish thus 
lost the industrial training which the English received, and were 
unable to adapt themselves to the altered conditions required by 
an industrial age : “not only had the tree been stripped, but the 
roots had been destroyed.” England therefore, as largely respon- 
sible for the industrial defects of Ireland, must not hesitate, 
during the period of regeneration which Ireland has entered 
upon, “ to face the financial results of that responsibility.” 

In another respect also the policy of the English Government 
has inflicted an injury upon the Irish people. In an age when 
industrial and commercial success cannot be achieved without 
the highest educational efficiency, the Roman Catholic majority 
of the people of Ireland are in practice debarred from obtaining 
a University education in their own country. Sir Horace 
complains of being hampered in his economic schemes by 
the want of University training in all classes in the country : 


When the new economic mission in Ireland began now fourteen years ago, 
we had to undertake, in addition to our practical programme, a kind of 
University extension work with the important omission of the University. We 
had to bring home to adult farmers whose general education was singularly 
poor, though their native intelligence was keen and receptive, a large number 
of general ideas bearing on the productive and distributive side of their industry. 
Our chief obstacles arose from the lack of trained economic thought among all 
classes, and especially among those to whom the majority looked for guidance. 
The air was thick with economic fallacies or half-truths. We were, it is true, 
successful beyond our expectations in planting in apparently uncongenial soil 
sound ec«-nomic principles. But our success was mainly due, as I shall show 
later, to our having used the associative instincts of the Irish peasant to help 
out the working of our theories ; and we became convinced that if a tithe of 
our priests, public men, national school teachers, and members of our local 
bodies had received a University education, we should have made much more 
rapid progress.” 


Trinity College, Dublin, is, it is true, open to all comers, and 
in theory at any rate is unsectarian ; but the teaching in Trinity 
College is almost exclusively in the hands of Protestants, and the 
whole atmosphere and character of the place are Protestant. 
The Roman Catholics of Ireland ask, and have asked for years, 
for a similar University, but they ask in vain. Strasburg 
University is so constituted as to satisfy the French Protestants 
of Alsace, and Bonn University to satisfy the Catholic population 
of Prussia, but Protestant England refuses to make a similar 
concession to Catholic Ireland. The obvious justice of the 
claim is not denied, the great importance of University training 
is admitted by every one, leading men of both political parties 
in this country have strongly supported the Irish demand ; but 
the British Parliament deliberately overrides the wish of the 
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majority of the Irish people in a matter which does not con- 
flict with either British or Imperial interests. 

This refusal on the part of the British Government is most 
bitterly resented in Ireland, the more so because no better 
reasons than those of political expediency are put forward to 
justify it. It is one of the ironies of the present relations 
between the two countries that a matter which vitally affects 
the interest of Ireland should become a factor in the struggle 
between the two opposing parties in England. Liberals object 
to the endowment of denominational teaching, and Unionists 
shrink from placing, as they suppose, additional power in the 
hands of a class which they regard as disloyal to the political 
Union, and are prevented from doing justice to the merits of the 
question by their fear of making concessions to Irish agitation. 
Long injustice has led to resentment, the resentment is urged 
as a reason for not remedying the injustice, and so the vicious 
circle is complete. While there are men in both parties who 
can rise above these considerations, neither party as a whole will 
accept the responsibility of bringing forward a definite proposal, 
nor yet will either party altogether shut out the tempting 
prospect of conciliating Irish opinion by an act of plain justice. 
It is hardly surprising in these circumstances that the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland should lose all confidence in British 
statesmen. 

The importance of the University question is all the greater 
in view of the effect produced upon the character of the people 
by the education given in the existing institutions where the 
Roman Catholic priesthood exercise a predominant influence. 
It has ever been a source of strength as well as weakness in 
the Roman Church that while great differences of opinion are 
tolerated within its fold, all criticism, whether of its dogma or 
administration, is most fiercely resented and repudiated. Thus 
Sir Horace Plunkett’s remarks on the character-forming 
influence of the priesthood in Ireland have been quite wrongly 
interpreted as an attack on the religion which they teach. The 
resentment which a too hasty reading of this portion of his book 
has evoked is not unnatural, but is much to be regretted. He is 
supposed to have made it a reproach to the Irish clergy that 
they have concentrated all their attention on the spiritual 
welfare of their congregations, to the exclusion of their material 
and economic good. This, however, is not his contention, 
His complaint is rather that while teaching one half of the 
Christian ideal, they have ignored and even helped to suppress 
the other ; that in preaching from the text, “Take no thought 
for the morrow,” they have ignored the parable of the ten 
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talents ; that in training the inward vision to the consciousness 
of things spiritual, they have forgotten that “love of the 
brethren ” is a necessary accompaniment of the “ love of God” ; 
that if Faith and Hope are necessary to salvation, yet greater 
than these is Charity, and that hatred of another class, another 
creed, another race, is not an attribute of Charity ; that if 
chastity is a noble virtue, it is nevertheless desirable to work 
also for temperance, and finally that innocence can never be 
securely bought at the price of ignorance. 

Sir Horace Plunkett has too deep an insight into the heart 
of his countrymen to expect or to desire that any external 
influence will ever shake their faith in the religion of their race, 
or to doubt that for them that religion is the most fitting and 
the best. The Irish peasant is perhaps the most naturally 
spiritual of all Western people. He is almost Eastern in the 
ease with which he can pierce the veil of sense and live with the 
abiding consciousness of things unseen. But alongside with 
this pure spirituality (the finest basis on which to found a noble 
character) it must be admitted that the Irish display “a striking 
absence of self-reliance and moral courage ; an entire lack of 
serious thought on public questions ; a listlessness and apathy 
in regard ta economic improvement which amount to a form 
of fatalism ; and in backward districts a survival of superstition 
which saps all strength of will and purpose.” If this be true 
there must surely be a flaw in the Christian teaching they have 
received. It is not the weakening of any religious bond which 
Sir Horace Plunkett desires—on the contrary, he dreads as the 
direst calamity which could befall Ireland an anti-clerical re- 
action such as has swept over Continental nations ; but it is 
the character of the priesthood alone which can avert such a 
reaction. If they are to continue to be leaders of the people 
they should favour all advance in the direction of moral and 
intellectual enlightenment. There was a time when the monks 
of Ireland spread from their Western island home the gifts of 
learning and civilisation over the continent of Europe. A 
parallel might be presented in modern times if the Irish priest- 
hood would set the example to Catholic Europe of a faith 
undimmed but fearless, encouraging every advance of thought 
and knowledge as an advance towards God’s truth, and while 
keeping in the vanguard of intellectual and moral progress, not 
deserting the simplicity and spiritual purity of their race and 
creed. 

Sir Horace’s remarks on the influence of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood are not the only reason for the fierce resentment 
which his book has aroused. In a fearless attempt to analyse 
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the mind of the Irish people no creed or class or party has 
been spared. Irish Protestantism is also shown to have its 
failings as well as its merits. If on the one hand it encourages 
an independent and confident spirit and is conducive to business 
habits, it has at the same time produced a hard unbending 
intolerance which perpetuates dissension and prevents any 
combination even for higher national objects. Irish political 
nationalists, whilst in touch with the main body of the people 
and inspired by the most faithful devotion to a national ideal, 
pursue at the same time a negative and unproductive policy, 
since they are more concerned with the wrongs of the past 
than with the possibilities of the future, and devote more time 
to keeping alive a hatred of England than to promoting the best 
interests of Ireland. Irish Unionists are equally negative and 
unenlightened in their attitude ; they have been content to 
“preach the doctrine of the status guo and to preach it only to 
their own side” ; they have regarded the Irish question as “a 
matter not of policy but of police,” and have completely failed 
to bring themselves in touch with the life of the people. 
England, in short, has for ever been obstinate and unsympa- 
thetic, Ireland resentful and unproductive. 

Such candour was hardly calculated to flatter or to soothe, 
indeed the wisdom of indulging in such sweeping criticisms 
may well be questioned. If Sir Horace were the type of 
statesman who looks upon politics as a game of skill in which 
the probable effects of every move must be calculated in 
advance, he would never have published this book. To wound 
the susceptibilities and arouse the resentment of the very people 
whose co-operation he most desired, was a mistake in tactics 
which the veriest novice would have avoided. But he is. so 
obviously not a political tactician that the wisdom or unwisdom 
of his action probably never gave him a moment’s thought. 
His single-mindedness and deep sincerity, and the determination 
with which he adheres to his purpose, make him careless of all 
immediate and temporary considerations. These are qualities 
which have won for him the respect even of those who are most 
sensitive to his criticisms.. When he first began to deliver his 
message to the Irish people he knew that he could make no 
impression until he had disillusioned his hearers about them- 
selves. Old political superstitions had to be destroyed before 
the new political faith could be accepted. Self-esteem had to 
give place to self-knowledge, self-pity to self-help. This was 
neither an easy nor a pleasant task. A people accustomed for 
years to be told that they were the most talented, the bravest, 
but the most ill-used of mankind, were not likely to welcome 
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a man who told them that their misfortunes were largely of 
their own making, that their accepted leaders were leading 
them astray, and that their best qualities had never yet been 
asserted. For some years Sir Horace could hardly get a 
hearing, but gradually his words began to sink in, they were 
taken up here and there by thoughtful men, until at last he was 
assured of an attentive if not very enthusiastic reception in 
every village in Ireland. The spirit in which his work is now at 
last received is well described by Sir Horace when he says: 
“The attitude of the Irish people towards the department and 
its work has not been that of a child towards a new toy, but of 
a full-grown man towards a piece of his life’s work upon which 
he feels that he enters all too late.” 

As with his work so with his book. When at last the time 
came to appeal to a wider audience than could be reached 
from a platform the same course had to be pursued, and Sir 
Horace will scarcely be surprised that the result should also be 
the same. If the critical part of the book has caused the most 
stir, it is the constructive part which will make the most per- 
manent impression. As Ruskin has said, ‘“ What we think, or 
what we know, or what we believe in the end is of little con- 
sequence ; the only thing of consequence is what we do.” 
Let us then leave Sir Horace’s opinions, and turn to his work. 

In the year 1887 or 1888 the present Prime Minister, then 
Irish Secretary, said in a speech in Dublin that it would be 
well if Irishmen could be induced to apply their wonderful 
capacity for combination to industrial instead of political 
purposes ; also if they would try to forget what it did them no 
good to remember, and begin to remember what it would be 
well for them not to forget. These words fell on listening 
ears. Mr. Horace Plunkett, who had but recently returned 
from America, heard and laid them to heart. Till then he had 
taken no active part in the affairs of his country, but from that 
moment he devoted himself heart and soul to constructive 
work. A few years later he saw Ireland disappointed of her 
hopes of Home Rule, bereft of her political leader, her chief 
industry in a backward and impoverished condition—the 
Protestant north flourishing indeed, with industries well de- 
veloped, but the south and west inert, idealess, discontented, 
and unresourceful. Mr. Arthur Balfour's newly created 
Congested Districts Board and Light Railways had done much, 
But these were in the nature of paternal legislation. They 
were gifts from without, rather than the result of effort from 
within, Mr. Plunkett compared the Irish with the Continental 
farmer. State aid, he saw, had done much for the agriculturist 
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abroad, but in every case State aid had followed, not preceded, 
organised voluntary effort among the people. Irish agriculture 
needed all the help that any State could give, but were Irish 
farmers yet in a position to receive that aid without being 
demoralised by it? With foreign precedents before his eyes, 
Mr. Plunkett now set himself the task of preparing the way 
for future legislation. His action throughout was guided by 
two main considerations : 

(1) “The building of character must be our paramount 
object, as it is the condition precedent of all social and 
economic reform in Ireland.” 

(2) “Isolated, the Irish farmer is conservative, sceptical of 
innovations, a believer in routine and tradition. In union 
with his fellows he is progressive, open to ideas, and wonderfully 
keen at grasping the essential features of any new proposal for 
his advancement.” 

The application of the methods of co-operation to the dairy- 
ing industry, and that in the poorest parts of Ireland, was the 
first step taken. Nothing could have been a more complete 
justification of Mr. Plunkett’s aims and objects than the manner 
in which help came to him at once from the most diverse 
quarters. While Nationalists and Unionists alike, as parties, 
looked upon him with suspicion, a Jesuit priest, who was 
thinking out schemes on the very same lines, at once came 
forward to join forces with him, A Unionist and Protestant 
landlord opened his house for the first co-operative meetings, 
and has never ceased to work for the cause. It was uphill 
work at first. Fifty meetings were held in as many different 
places before one society was formed. The Nationalist Eagle 
of Skibbereen described Mr, Plunkett as ‘a monster in human 
shape,” and called upon him to “ cease his hellish work.” The 
Conservative Cork Comstitution was not more backward in 
abuse. On one occasion a creamery was almost inaugurated 
when the local solicitor laid down the doctrine that every pound 
of butter there made must be made on truly Nationalist prin- 
ciples. Another creamery was brought to an untimely end by 
the discovery that the “ flow of water to the disused mill which 
it was proposed to convert into the creamery passed through a 
conduit lined with cement originally purchased from a man 
who now occupied a farm from which another had been 

evicted” ! These little complications only “ accentuated the 
need for the new movement,” and from the moment the work at 
last got started it has gone ahead with ever-increasing progress. 
By the spring of 1894 the movement had grown beyond the 
power of a few individuals to control, and the Irish Agricultural 
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Organisation Society was formed. By the autumn of last year 
(1903) 800 co-operative societies had been formed with a 
membership of over 80,000 persons, and the combined trade 
turnover of these societies will reach in the present year 
approximately {£2,000,000. 

The co-operative movement has worked patiently and well 
through these ten years, and has now become a recognised 
power in Ireland. The work has been chiefly among small 
farmers and has hitherto attracted but little attention, but since 
the passing of Mr. Wyndham’s Land Act of 1903 it is likely to 
become more important. The old system of dual ownership 
established by Mr. Gladstone in 1881, however necessary it 
may have been from a political point of view, certainly led to 
the neglect of the land, and, as Sir Horace remarks, made the 
land system which was already intolerable to one party intoler- 
able to the other also. As this system gradually gives place toa 
system of peasant proprietary a greater interest will be taken 
by the farmers in the cultivation of their properties, and the co- 
operative movement will be put to a severer test. There seems 
to be evidence that the principle of combination is as yet only 
half understood. Individuals have learnt to combine with one 
another, but there is little cohesion between the different co- 
operative societies. The formation of such societies all over 
the country, whether for the purchase of stock and farming 
implements or for the sale of dairy produce, is but the first 
step. It would be fatal if these bodies, which are really working 
towards a common goal, were to enter into competition 
with each other. Federation, therefore, among the societies 
themselves, co-operation with their trading agencies, and un- 
failing loyalty to their centre, must be established before the 
movement can finally be said to have succeeded. 

In the year following the foundation of the I.A.03S., 
and six years after the new movement had first been inau- 
gurated, it was felt that the time had come when local effort 
should be encouraged by a further instalment of State aid. 
The complaint had frequently been made that while England 
enjoyed a Board of Agriculture, no similar institution 
existed in Ireland. All were agreed that a mere replica of the 
English Board would be useless ; but there the agreement ended, 
and no constructive proposal had been made for supplying the 
deficiency. Sir Horace now turned his attention to this matter. 
Instead of agitating in the usual manner and appealing to the 
Government for some legislative measure to meet the case, he 
determined to direct the best thought of his country to the 
problem, In the autumn of 1895 he called upon the leading 
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men in Ireland of all shades of opinion to join him in his efforts 
to frame a proposal which would meet the requirements of the 
country. With the exception of Mr. McCarthy, who politely 
declined to assist a policy which was not calculated to advance 
the cause of Home Rule, and Colonel Saunderson, who refused 
to sit on a Committee with Mr. John Redmond, the response 
was so favourable as to augur well for the future labours of 
the Conference. A committee of representative men was 
formed which came to be known as the Recess Committee, 
and after many months’ deliberations and careful inquiry 
into the methods obtaining in the principal agricultural 
countries on the Continent, they unanimously agreed upon 
a Report, which is one of the most interesting documents in 
Irish history. 

This Report contained proposals for the creation of a Govern- 
ment department with a Minister directly responsible to Par- 
liament at its head. The central body was to be assisted by a 
Consultative Council representative of the interests concerned ; 
and the department, adequately endowed from the Imperial 
Treasury, was to administer State aid to agriculture and indus- 
tries. The Report was forwarded with a covering letter to the 
Chief Secretary, Mr. Gerald Balfour ; and in 1899, the year after 
the passing of the Irish Local Government Act, a measure 
embodying the entire recommendations of the Committee was 
introduced into Parliament and carried into law. Sir Horace 
pays a well-deserved tribute to Mr. Gerald Balfour for the part 
he played in framing and passing this immensely important 
measure. ‘He proved himself ready to take a measure from 
Ireland and carry it through, instead of insisting upon a purely 
English scheme which he could call his own.” The effect. of 
this action, which was entirely misunderstood and much 
criticised at the time, was “to endow Unionism with a positive 
as well as a negative policy.” Irishmen had at last formulated 
a constructive measure of the highest importance, and the new 
movement entered upon the second stage of its progress, 

For a full description of the work of the new department, 
presided over by Sir Horace Plunkett, I must refer my readers 
to the book itself, or better still to the department’s own reports. 
Its creation practically coincided with the passing of the Irish 
Local Government Act, and its effect upon the operation of that 
Act as well as the services which it has been able to render to 
Irish agriculture have been incalculable. The newly created 
County Councils have profited largely both by its advice and 

financial assistance. For the first time Irishmen are able to 
take an interest and a share in the working of a Government 
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department, and for the first time a Government department 
has taken a place in the national life of the country. 

Such is the history of Sir Horace’s work for the recon- 
struction of Irish life. By gradual stages he is inducing his 
countrymen to abandon the belief that the Government alone 
can secure their welfare or their injury. He has given them 
confidence in themselves, and filled them with new hopes for 
the future. If these hopes are realised Ireland in the new 
century may be as smiling a land as now she is sad—this, too, 
without losing any of the charm and beauty which belong to 
the period of her soul’s travail. It is the rural heart of Ireland 
to which Sir Horace appeals. Whilst making her a prosperous 
agricultural community, he would keep her still “an envied 
haunt of peace.” Strengthened by the affection and enriched 
by the labour of her people, she may yet attain to a future 
bright enough to efface the memories of her troubled past. 
Just now she stands like Portia wooed by many suitors, and 
offering for their selection a casket of gold, another of silver, 
and a third of lead. First come those who imagine that her 
needs are pecuniary, and offer to redress in her favour her 
financial relations with this country. Others place all their 
faith in a political panacea, and would fain believe that they 
can make her a nation by Act of Parliament. These are they 
“that shadows kiss,” they “have but a shadow’s bliss.” But 
those who choose the leaden casket find therein the portrait of 
her true self—the true Ireland, confident only in the resources 
of her own soil and the industry of her own people. They 
are prepared to “ give and hazard all they have,” knowing that 
the best gift a man can give to his country is a life spent in her 
service, 
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THE DUNDONALD CONTROVERSY 


CANADA is still in the throes of the excitement caused by 
the dismissal of Lord Dundonald from the Command of the 
Canadian Militia in consequence of his public attack on the 
Laurier Cabinet, whom he accused of sacrificing military 
efficiency to party considerations. We set forth the facts 
and documents in such abundant detail last month that there 
is no need for any lengthy capitulation. Suffice it to remind 
our readers that the General’s offence took the form of an 
after-dinner speech at a Montreal banquet on June 7, an out- 
burst which he has since admitted to have been the result of 
much provocation and long deliberation, which had convinced 
him that the crisis demanded heroic action. For the sake 
of clearness, we reproduce the text of Lord Dundonald’s fateful 
speech : 


When a nation is at war, and when a national danger stares that nation in 
the face, it entrusts promotion and selection for advancement to the General 
whom it entrusts to lead it. Political intrigues and intrigue for personal 
advancement other than that deserved by military efficiency are dormant in 
times of national terror. But when peace comes, and all is quiet, and the vigi- 
lance of a nation for its national interests is at rest, political wiles and political 
schemes then begin to weave their nets, the nation no longer at that time being 
watchful. But I care not, gentlemen, who the man is—if he advances one man 
or penalises another on account of the political colour of his party—I say that 
man, whosoever he may be, is not a friend of his country. 

Recently a gross instance of political interference has occurred. I seat a 
list of officers of the 13th Light Dragoons to the Gaze¢/e. 1 was astonished to 
receive the list back with the name of one officer scratched out, and initialled 
by the Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Sydney Fisher. That gentleman was a 
man I considered well equipped to serve the King in the 13th Scottish Regi- 
ment—Dr. Pickel, Mayor of Spetsburg, the chosen of the people, one of the 
champions of Missisquoi—what better man to serve the King? I feel certain 
that had Mr. Fisher’s life led him to soldiering, instead of to agriculture, he 
would feel annoyed, perhaps, on personal grounds, at the extraordinary lack of 
etiquette involved in scratching out the name of a gentleman put forward by 
the man whose business it is to find sufficient officers for the Militia. But on 
personal grounds I do not in the least mind. Lack of etiquette affects me 
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little. 1 have been two years in Ottawa. It is not on personal grounds that I 
inform you of this, but on national grounds. I feel profoundly anxious that the 
Militia of Canada may be kept free from party politics. 

On the publication of the report of this speech, Lord Dundonald 
was challenged by the Minister of Defence (Sir F. Borden), and 
at once accepted its responsibility. A week later it was decided 
at a Cabinet Council to dismiss the General for reasons elabo- 
rately explained in an Order in Council, which in terms justi- 
fied party political interference in military appointments on 
high constitutional grounds. In the Parliamentary world of 
Ottawa opinion on this untoward incident is divided on strictly 
party lines. Every Liberal Ministerialist condemns the General 
and upholds the Government, while the Conservative Oppo- 
sition have rallied as one man to Lord Dundonald. Outside 
the Parliamentary world, so far as can be judged at this 
distance, intelligent opinion seems on the whole inclined to 
regard the dismissed General as having unselfishly sacrificed 
himself in a good cause. 


It is an undoubted fact, speaking generally, that party poli- 
ticians throughout the British Empire, in Great Britain almost 
as much as in Greater Britain, take little or no interest in 
the problems of National Defence, as they afford few oppor- 
tunities for the manufacture of party capital. The very notion 
of efficiency is abhorrent to the average Parliamentarian, who 
measures all things by the speechifying standard. Therefore, 
when the intelligent extra-Parliamentary public see a distin- 
guished officer compromising his career in the interests of 
military efficiency, their sympathies inevitably go out to him. 
But many of our readers are probably of opinion that Lord 
Dundonald would have been wiser to have come quietly home, 
after making his protest, instead of taking the field as a public 
agitator ; in justice to him, however, we must remember that he 
was convinced that the future of the Canadian Militia depended 
on rousing the public. Asaresult of his action, he has become 
increasingly identified with one party in the Dominion, viz., 
the Opposition. This unfortunate aspect of the affair predomi- 
nated during the debate in the Canadian House of Commons 
on June 23, when Mr. Borden, the Leader of the Opposition, 
moved the following Amendment in Committee of Supply: 


That the selection and appointment of officers in the Militia should be made 
without regard to party or political consideraticns, which if permitted to 
exercise an influence will prove disastrous to the efficiency of the force; that 
while the Minister of Militia is charged with and responsible for the adminis- 
tration of Militia affairs, the General Officer Commanding is by law charged, 
under the orders of his Majesty, with the military command and discipline of 
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the Militia, and with the duty of recommending to the Minister of Militia fit 
and proper persons for appointment to commissions therein; and that the 
conduct of Mr. Fisher, Minister of Agriculture, in interfering with the com- 
manding officer of the 13th Scottish Light Dragoons while that officer was 
engaged in the duty of selecting his subordinate officers for the approval of and 
for recommendation by the General Officer Commanding, and the action of 
that Minister in interposing party or political influence between the General 
Officer Commanding and his officers, and in requiring recommendations and 
appointments to be made or disallowed from party considerations, deserves 
and should receive the censure of this House. This House regrets that this 
unwarrantable interference has been approved by the Government, and that it 
not only has unduly delayed the organisation of the regiment, but has cul- 
miaated in depriving the Militia of Canada of an experienced and distinguished 
commanding officer. 

In the course of a strong and effective speech, Mr. Borden 
denounced Mr. Fisher’s action, and condemned it as uncon- 
stitutional. Mr, Fisher, whose temporary tenure of the Ministry 
of Militia at a moment when the military appointments of his 
local political opponents were to be decided has never been 
satisfactorily explained, feebly retorted that ‘‘he had interfered 
to prevent the new regiment from being turned into a Tory 
political machine, as would have been the case had the recom- 
mendations of Colonel Smart, endorsed by Lord Dundonald, 
been carried out,” and he added that “ he was justified in doing 
this in the interests of the Militia and also as a Canadian public 
man.” Whatever view may be taken of Mr. Fisher’s avowal 
of his own partisan procedure, no impartial person will credit 
the suggestion that Lord Dundonald was ever a party to making 
Tory military appointments. There had never been a whisper 
of any such insinuation during his two years’ command, and 
that it should now be made is merely evidence of the bitterness 
imported into the controversy. 


In the same debate Sir Frederick Borden, the Minister of 
Militia, made a lengthy reply to Lord Dundonald’s indictment 
of the Government and the management of the Militia, much of 
which the speaker characterised as “ disingenuous and mis- 
leading.” He met the charge that he had suppressed the 
General’s Report on the defence of Canada, by reading corre- 
spondence between himself and Lord Dundonald to show that 
the unpublished parts were of a character never made public, 
and that he had explained the matter to the officer’s satisfaction 
at the time. He repudiated the statement that he had 
established an Ordnance Corps with the desire to confer highly 
paid posts on his political friends, and explained his refusal to 
extend Colonel Gregory’s term of command—of which much 
had been made—by declaring that it was due to a desire to afford 
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the younger officers an opportunity for advancement. The 
Minister also enumerated many improvements which had been 
recently effected as a proof that the Government were not 
indifferent towards the Militia. 


We heara great deal in this Report about the unpreparedness of this country 
for war. The Dominion arsenal, the output of which was under 1,000,000 
rounds of cartridges a year, has been increased so that it has an output of 
10,000,000 Qr 12,000,000, and its capacity is very considerably above that 
quantity. We have succeeded in establishing in this country a small arms 
factory, which at the present moment is turning out rifles which will be able to 
supply the Government at the rate of 1000 a month, and which has a capacity 
of doubling that quantity, if necessary. We have established factories at 
which steel gun carriages are being manufactured in this country, instead of 
having to be manufactured in the Old Country, both at Quebec and in this 
city. 

Colonel Hughes, a prominent member of the Opposition, 
vigorously defended Lord Dundonald, and declared that the 
Governor-General would be justified in dismissing a Ministry 
so completely at variance with public opinion as Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier and his colleagues had shown themselves to be in 
this controversy. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Premier, who is a 
brilliant and fascinating speaker, made an eloquent reply, 
which, according to the leading Ministerial paper, the Zoronto 
Globe, was followed by a remarkable demonstration, the whole 
Liberal party rising ez masse and cheering their leader to the 
echo. The Premier pointed out that Lord Dundonald did 
not, as many supposed, hold his commission from the War 
Office, but under a Canadian Order in Council, and declared 
that the reason why things had not gone smoothly was 
because, as Lord Dundonnld had himself admitted, he had a 
policy, upon which the speaker observed : 


I want to know, sir, what right has any commander of the forces to have a 
policy? The Duke of Wellington, the most illustrious soldier that ever was at 
the head of a British army; the Duke of Wellington, one of the greatest 
warriors that ever appeared in the world ; the Duke of Wellington, perhaps 
the most successful general who ever fought at the head of an army, never had 
a policy so long as he was the commander of the forces. The only thing he 
had in mind, and his voluminous correspondence proves it, was to serve the 
Government, of which he was an official and a servant. Take the fourteen or 
fifteen volumes of his correspondence, peruse them page after page, and you 
will find that he always gave reports when he was asked for them, that he was 
most solicitous for the welfare of his soldiers, and that he gave advice more 
than once ; but, whether his advice was heeded or refused, he did only one 
thing, and that was to carry out the instructions which were given to him. 


But according to Sir Wilfrid Laurier there was a more recent 
instance in point. Two years ago the officer at the head of the 
British army was a man who had left a record “dear to the 
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hearts of Canadians,” viz., Lord Wolseley. As Commander-in- 
Chief he had offered advice to the Secretary of State for War 
(Lord Lansdowne), who, like the Minister of Militia, declined 
to follow it. Then Lord Wolseley did what Lord Dundonald 
if better advised, would have done—he resigned. 


If Lord Dundonald had followed that course—and he says he had the idea 
in his mind—if, instead of taking the violent, the extreme, the unpardonable 
course of committing a breach of discipline, he had resigned and placed his 
resignation on paper, he could have brought before Parliament everything he 
wanted to bring. It could not have been pigeon-holed, as he suggested, but it 
would have been brought before the House, and Parliament could have judged 
of it. 


This statement will, we imagine, be news to most of our 
readers. Lord Wolseley relinquished the Command-in-Chief 
simply because his term expired. He did not resign, nor was 
he dismissed ; therefore there is no analogy to the Dundonald 
case. As our readers will remember, Sir Wilfrid Laurier had 
been so unfortunate as to describe Lord Dundonald in a previous 
debate as a “foreigner,” for which he had rapidly substituted 
the word “stranger,” an incident which caused some comment 
in Canada. In his present speech he dealt at length with the 
attacks which had been made upon him owing to this “ slip of 
the tongue.” “I have been told to-day on ine floor of this 
House twice that when I used the word foreigner there was in my 
heart a sinister motive. There was in my heart a feeling which 
found expression, sir. Let me say this only, I disdain to make a 
reply to such an insinuation. If sixty years of what I believe 
to be an honourable life, a life which has certainly been one of 
loyal devotion to British institutions, is not sufficient answer to 
such an insinuation, I will not attempt to make an answer.” As 
to the contention in the Opposition Press that the word stranger 
was equally offensive when applied to a British officer, Sir 
Wilfrid quoted a literary authority to disprove this, and cited 
from the published official report of Sir Selby Smith, Com- 
mander of the Canadian Militia in 1875, an expression that he 
was still a “stranger in some of the Provinces.” ‘ Now it 
seems to me,” said the Prime Minister, in conclusion, “ that my 
vindication ought to be complete ; but I know that to-morrow, 
and the day after to-morrow, and every day, and every week, 
and every month, so long as there are some of those instincts 
which are now prevalent in order to defeat a fair opponent, I 
shall be traduced before my fellow countrymen as having tried 
to malign and insult them.” At the end of an unusually heated 
debate, there was the usual party vote, the Opposition leader’s 
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vote of censure being outvoted by a majority of exactly two to 
one, viz., 84 to 42. 


The Canadian Gazette, which discharges its function of 
educating the British people in Canadian affairs with habitual 
fairness and marked capacity, points out that: “It is well to 
clearly understand what is in the mind of the governing 
authorities of Canada in the most unfortunate Dundonald 
affair, for, as we have never ceased to insist, Canada must in 
this matter be the deciding factor.” As the Gazette reminds us, 
“the Canadian case has nowhere been stated more clearly than 
in the columns of the Toronto G/ode, a journal which is closely 
in touch with the views of the Canadian Government.” Accord- 
ing to the Globe : 


It is altogether right and wise that the military side of Canadian life should 
be properly and steadily developed. The maintenance of a small but effective 
permanent corps is necessary. The enlistment in all parts of the country of 
young men for volunteer service should be encouraged. Special attention 
should be given to the organisation of rifle clubs, and every facility afforded for 
target practice. All this and much more, inaugurated and contemplated by 
the Minister of Militia, will be approved by the friends of the Militia and by 
citizens generally. But the introduction and development in Canada of the 
burdensome and vicious militarism of Europe must, even in its incipient stages, 
be resisted by all true patriots. The spirit of militarism is utterly at variance 
with Canadian industrial development, and would turn into a blatant and 
dangerous jingoism the awakening spirit of Canadian patriotism. 

Lord Dundonald has hopelessly misunderstood the temper and aspirations 
of the people of Canada if he has mistaken the voice of the jingoes for the 
voice of the people. And he utterly misconceives the Canadian situation if he 
would have us follow, even afar off, the military ideal. What Canada needs at 
this moment more than all things else is a chance to grow, to develop her 
resources, to organise and extend her industries, to attract and consolidate a 
largely-increased population, and to rear a generation of healthy, robust, intelli- 
gent, and sober-minded sons, To do that she must, so far as in her lies, live 
peaceably with all the world. And he is an enemy of his country who, at this 
critical time, would turn away the eyes of our youth from the ideals of peace, 
and would awaken the spirit of international suspicion, or incite to aggressive 
military measures. The Canadian Government are going as fast and as far as 
the situation warrants or the judgment of the great body of the people will 
justify, and Canada’s military policy must ever be held true to Canada’s 
industrial, social, and national ideals, 


It is unfair to represent Lord Dundonald as the stalking- 
horse of the Canadian Opposition. His action, as we have 
pointed out, has appealed to a far larger puplic, as is clear 
from the remarkable demonstrations that have been held 
in his honour; and when the Canadian Gazette very properly 
tells us that “ the Canadian view will prevail whether we like it 
or not,” we are inclined to ask, which is the Canadian view ? 
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The ovation to Lord Dundonald in Toronto on July 15 was pro- 
nounced by the press to be “ the most marvellous manifestation 
of public sentiment ever witnessed in that city.” The General 
was greeted by an audience of six thousand people in Massey 
Hall, and subsequently his horses were taken out of his carriage 
and he was accompanied to the train “ through streets thronged 
with cheering thousands,” according to the 7zmes Ottawa corre- 
spondent. “It was a farewell which breathed the respect, 
admiration and affection of all classes of the community. 
Toronto takes second place to no city in the British Dominions 
for the intensity of its Imperial feelings.” In his speech Lord 
Dundonald energetically repudiated the charge that he was 
trying to place the military over the civil power and subvert the 
free institutions of the country. ‘‘The Government was deplor- 
ably neglecting the Militia. He had turned on the searchlight, 
but there was nothing some people hated so much as the truth. 
It was not he, but the others, who were trampling on the Con- 
stitution. The selection of military leaders was important. 
The hands of an impartial administration should be strengthened 
instead of weakened. Lives were frequently sacrificed by 
blundering and incompetence. He was accused of militarism 
because he desired to carry to their logical conclusions the 
improvements agreed on by the people of Canada—his judges.” 
The representative character of the meeting is indicated by the 
fact that Mr. Ellis, President of the Board of Trade, was in the 
chair, while amongst the eulogists of Lord Dundonald was Dr. 
Potts, the eminent Methodist divine. 


Whether Lord Dundonald will succeed in awakening Canada 
to the necessities of National Defence is still an open 
question. Countries, especially democracies, which have 
long been at peace, are not easily convinced of the possibility 
of war; and though their experiences in South Africa were as 
valuable to Canadian soldiers, as Canadian co-operation was 
valuable to the Mother Country, the conflict was too distant to 
bring the sterner realities of war home to the mass of the 
people. So far the only concrete effect of Lord Dundonald’s 
protest has been the introduction of a new Militia Bill abolishing 
the post he lately held. Under this measure, which was presented 
to the Dominion House of Commons on July 11, the General 
Officer Commanding is to be replaced by a Military Council, 
consisting of a Minister, the Chief of the General Staff, an 
Adjutant-General, a Quartermaster-General, a Master-General 
of Ordnance, a Deputy Minister of Militia, and the Chief 
Accountant of the Militia Department. The Opposition at 
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once pointed out that this scheme would aggravate the evils 
recently exposed, as it would place full power in making 
appointments and promotions in the hands of the political 
head of the Department and his subordinates, thus facilitating 
a repetition of Mr. Fisher’s interference in the formation 
of the 13th Scottish Dragoons. The Minister in charge 
(Sir F. Borden) claimed that public men, zz., politicians, 
had a right to be consulted in the formation of new corps, but 
he somewhat inconsequently admitted that there ought to be 
no interference in promotions, If, however, commissions in 
new regiments are to be given according to “ political pulls,” it 
matters very little whether or not there is political interfer- 
ence in promotion. As it stands at present the Bill apparently 
makes no provision for an Inspector-General, which would 
seem to be a necessary complement of the scheme; but it is 
said that this defect may be remedied. Mr. Bourassa, the 
rabid pro-Boer, who like many other pro-Boers is bitterly 
anti-British, sought to amend the clause vesting the supreme 
command of the Canadian Militia in the King or his repre- 
sentative, so as to transfer the control to the Governor in 
Council, z.e., the Dominion Government. Mr. FitzPatrick, the 
very able Minister of Justice, pointed out however that the 
command of the Militia was vested in the King by the Con- 
federation ; and the Amendment was overwhelmingly defeated. 
Mr. Bourassa gave a further display of his patriotism by 
endeavouring to exempt members of Parliament from serving in 
the Militia during national emergency, but he was again defeated, 
and therefore Members of Parliament are liable to serve. There 
was a further discussion on the clause in the new Bill replacing 
the provision of the old Act under which her Majesty might 
call out the Militia for active service within or without Canada 
at any time if desirable, the present clause running as follows : 
“That the Governor in Council may place the Militia on active 
service anywhere in Canada, and also beyond Canada, for the 
defence thereof, when advisable.” It is not surprising, consider- 
ing the claptrap which has been talked about “ militarism,” that 
several members should have feared that this change was 
introduced to prevent the Canadian Government from sending 
contingents to the aid of the Empire, but the Minister explained 
that contingents for Imperial service were not raised under the 
Militia Bill, as the men volunteered just as British Militiamen 
do. Upon this assurance the new clause was adopted without 
a division. 
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AUSTRALASIA. 


By a curious coincidence the Dundonald controversy in 
Canada has synchronised with the Hutton controversy in 
Australia. Happily the latter is of a milder character, though 
it threatens to become acrimonious, and in any case is not 
unlikely to have an equally unfortunate result in the weakening 
of the military link between the Mother Country and the 
Commonwealth. Major-General Sir Edward Hutton, Com- 
mandant of the Federal Military Forces, has proved himself to 
be an efficient and devoted officer, and his appointment 
was understood to be specially welcome to the Australian 
contingents which had served with him in the South African 
War. He has certainly laboured unsparingly not only to raise 
the standard of the forces, but also to indoctrinate the community 
with sound principles on the subject of National Defence, as 
may be gathered from his excellent little volume on The Defence 
and Defensive Power of Australia. General Hutton’s command 
expires in October, which makes it additionally unfortunate 
that its close should be marred by political friction; at the 
same time when a keen and capable officer sees the results of 
some years’ work compromised, owing to the accidental advent 
of the Labour Party to power, it is only human nature that he 
should speak out. We have no desire to speak disrespectfully 
of the Labour Party, and think it all to the good that they 
should enjoy a taste of responsibility; but in their present 
stage of political education Labour Members are probably even 
more ignorant, and therefore more indifferent, as regards 
National Defence than other members, which is saying a 
good deal. From the moment of the formation of the Watson 
Government, it was announced that a policy of cheeseparing 
would be adopted, and that every item in the military estimates 
would be rigorously scrutinised from the point of view of 
economy rather than efficiency. This short-sighted policy 
was signalised by the announcement that Mr. Dawson (the 
Minister of Defence) had decided to abandon his predecessor’s 
scheme for the extension of the cadet movement. In his new 
annual report General Hutton discusses the position as in duty 
bound from the professional standpoint, and dwells on the 
coming struggle for supremacy in the Pacific. He denounces 
the policy of retrenchment in regard to the permanent forces 
of the Commonwealth, and asks for more men and for the 
expenditure of £500,000 on stores. In his judgment Imperial 
Officers are essential for the maintenance of discipline, as 
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Australians are unable to withstand the local political pressure 
brought to bear upon them. According to a Daily Chronicle 
telegram from Melbourne—but we must bear in mind that the 
Daily Chronicle Melbourne correspondent has strong political 
bias—“ General Hutton’s criticisms are resented by the Press, 
which approve Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s attitude in relation to the 
Dundonald incident,” 


The controversy is aggravated, as we mentioned last month, 
by the refusal of the Minister of Defence to pay for a secret 
service cablegram unless told its meaning, to which General 
Hutton is reported to have replied that he was not at liberty 
to comply with this request, as he would thereby enable un- 
authorised people to learn the meaning of the code-words used, 
and imperil the secrecy of the Imperial cypher. According to 
the Daily Chronicle Melbourne correspondent, the Federal 
Labour Cabinet has resolved to meet the situation by abol- 
ishing the post of General Officer Commanding the Common- 
wealth Forces, substituting instead an Inspector-General and 
an Advisory Board ; and we are further told that Brigadier- ~ 
General Henry Finn (half-pay 21st Lancers), at present com- 
manding the Commonwealth Forces in New South Wales, is to 
be the first Inspector-General on the retirement of Sir Edward 
Hutton. Very dogmatic opinions are being expressed off-hand 
on both sides on these very unfortunate military controversies 
in Canada and Australia. It is easy enough for London Radical 
organs, which are tolerably indifferent as to whether the Defence 
Forces of Canada and Australia are efficient or not, to denounce 
Imperial officers for “ dragooning”’ the self-governing Colonies. 
We fully recognise with every Radical that every autonomous 
Colony must be master in its own house, and we should be the 
last to wish to interfere in local concerns. British officers must 
learn to recognise the supremacy of the various Colonial Govern- 
ments whom they are serving for the time being; and the 
only justification for the independent attitude simultaneously 
adopted by Lord Dundonald and Sir Edward Hutton is 
that they should succeed in impressing the effective public 
opinion of Canada and Australia with the soundness of their 
views and the need for rescuing the defence forces from 
party political interference. These are essentially cases in 
which nothing succeeds like success, while nothing fails like 
failure. 


There is reason to believe that Australian politics, both 
Federal and State, are in an interesting condition if only we 
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were allowed to know what is happening ; but, as we have 
pointed out ad nauseam in these pages, the service of news from 
the Antipodes is so utterly futile that it is quite impossible 
for any Englishman, however industrious and zealous, to 
keep in intelligent touch with Australian affairs, There are 
always large gaps between the arrival of the mail and the latest 
telegrams, which are generally quite unintelligible, presumably 
owing to the ruinous Pre«s rates. The position therefore at any 
given moment is one of puie speculation. As our readers are 
aware, the Government of the Commonwealth is now in the hands 
of the Labour Party, who, having previously held the balance of 
power which enabled them to maintain Ministries on sufferance, 
are now tasting the sweets of office, as also the humiliation of 
eating the bread of dependence. Like their predecessors, they 
are in a minority in both the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and their enjoyment of office depends solely on the 
inability of the party of Mr. Deakin to co-operate with the fol- 
lowers of Mr. Reid. Hitherto the efforts to form a coalition 
against Labour have failed, and so far Mr. Watson’s Government 
has escaped defeat. It is said, however, that the Australian 
public are at last becoming seriously alarmed at the great in- 
crease in the Labour vote throughout all the Colonies, and that 
before long the Conservatives and Liberals will be found in 
effective working agreement. At one moment, however, it 
seemed as though the followers of the late Prime Minister, Mr. 
Deakin, were more inclined to coalesce with Mr. Watson than 
with Mr. Reid, whom they thoroughly and not unnaturally dis- 
trust, but the stringency of the Ministerial Arbitration Bill 
seems to have made this impossible. Then again, the amazing 
successes attained by Labour in the various State Elections of 
the last few weeks, notably Western Australia and South Aus- 
tralia, and szrabile dictu Victoria, have induced the other parties 
to close their ranks against the common enemy. This process 
appears to have made progress in Western Australia, South 
Australia, and Queensland, in the two last Colonies the 
Ministry having been reconstructed for the purpose ; and it is 
said that even in Victoria, where politics are particularly bitter, 
the surprising gains of the Labour Party at the last elections 
will compel the Ministerialists and the regular Opposition to 
fraternise. If this spirit should spread to the Federal Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Watson’s tenure of office will not be worth an hour’s 
purchase. In one of the latest divisions on the Arbitration Bill, 
which the cable has condescended to notice, the Ministry was 
only saved by one vote. Their defeat would probably be followed 
by a General Election. 
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SOUTH AFRICA. 


The close of the second session of the Intercolonial and 
Transvaal Councils seems a not unfavourable moment for 
reviewing the situation in our two new Colonies, and for 
examining a little into the mind of Johannesburg. There is all 
the more reason for doing this, as the general feeling in South 
Africa seems to be that the time has come when some measure 
of self-government might with advantage be accorded to the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony. The British populations 
of the new Colonies, which are full of brotherly feeling for our 
late foes, are confident that they could work with them politically 
and conciliate them ; but when they with the British weakness 
for being disunited on national matters, find themselves face to 
face with the solid hostile Boer vote, engineered and generalled 
according to approved Cape methods, they may be disappointed. 
However, there seems no doubt that the experiment will have 
to be made. Prolonged commercial depression has made 
Johannesburgers impatient of being any longer in leading- 
strings. They have also been greatly stimulated to hurry their 
demand for self-government by the conduct of the Opposition 
in all matters concerning South Africa, and they are open in 
their expressions of the dread they feel at the idea of having 
the interests of their great country entrusted to the hands of 
any Liberal administration. During the two years of Crown 
Colony government a gigantic task has been achieved. Not 
only has the Boer population been brought back and fed, 
restarted on their farms, and helped in every practical way, 
but the whole gigantic organisation of Johannesburg, never 
before on any proper basis, has been put upon sound lines. 
Land settlement has been begun on an adequate scale, the 
country has been for the first time well policed, and its inhabi- 
tants adequately protected against robbery and outrage. Edu- 
cation has been undertaken with no niggardly hand, and there 
are at this moment, both in the Orange River Colony and the 
Transvaal, far more children in the Government schools than 
ever before. Railway construction has been steadily borne 
in mind, and, in spite of the financial depression, which 
has stopped many useful, indeed necessary public works, 
several branch lines are being built. These are the 
bare outlines of some of the work accomplished in our 
new Colonies. Against what prodigious forces these victories 
have been won, few people realise. The year that the Boers 
were repatriated the crops partially failed, so that many of 
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them had to be supplied with the necessaries of life for months 
onend. Then came a shortage of stock owing to many of the 
beasts being in a poor state after the war, and stock had 
to be imported wholesale. After this came the Labour diffi- 
culty, which affected every one all over the country, farmers 
as much as mine-owners, and that difficulty has not yet been 
removed. And now, to crown all, the whole of South Africa 
is threatened with a new cattle disease, redwater, the most 
deadly which has ever been seen even in that land of cattle 
sickness. The Government have faced all these difficulties 
with high courage, patience and constancy in the performance 
of their work. They have, very naturally, met with 
little encouragement from the Boers, and a great deal 
of criticism from the overstrained Johannesburgers, who, 
while giving Lord Milner’s administration the most loyal 
support, give it also a great deal of rather sharply worded 
advice, both in the Press and during the deliberations of the 
Council. When they are ready to take up the burden of self- 
government we in this country shall be glad; but after our 
experience in Cape Colony we hope that it will be realised by 
British South Africans how important a step any advance 
towards representative government is, and what a tremendous 
responsibility they are undertaking in their eagerness; no less 
than the continuance of that great contest, in which the Boers 
openly avow their intention of regaining at the poll what they 
lost on the battlefield. As we go to press comes the announce- 
ment foreshadowed above, that a measure of self-government 
for the new colonies has just been agreed upon by the Imperial 
Government in consultation with the High Commissioner. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE ROMANCE OF NOVA SOLYMA. 


To the Editor of the Natienal Review. 


S1R,—Did John Milton write the newly discovered romance entitled Vova 
Solyma, and the fine poems therein contained? This is the interesting question 
to which in your last issue Mr. Churton Collins gave the answer “ Impossible.” 

But is not your critic over-bold to use that word, seeing that several better 
judges of Milton’s works and character than Mr. Collins has shown himself to 
be, have already accepted the Miltonic authorship, and that no good critic has 
pronounced the evidence against Milton’s authorship to be “conclusive.” Yet 
this is Mr. Collins’ own word and his verdict! In fact, he steps in with his 
overweening 7fse dixi where others tread with more fear and more knowledge, 
and, what is worse, he backs up his indictment with incorrect and misleading 
assertion. It is for these reasons that I, as the acknowledged discoverer of 
Nova Solyma, justly claim a few words of epistolary reply, as I understand that 
your magazine is already overflowing with articles. I must therefore point out 
and correct some of his unwarranted and misleading assertions in a narrower 
space than I should wish for. 

(1) Mr. Collins says (p. 784), “a comparison of Milton’s poems with the 
poems in the Nova Solyma is conclusive against identity of authorship.” Then 
he adds a little further on, ‘‘ It may be safely said that between 1621 and 1648 
there were many and very many scholars in Great Britain quite competent to 
produce the verses in ova Solyma, But Milton, judging from what he has 
left us, was not.” And in the middle of the same page he accuses me of 
throwing “dust in the eyes of unlearned reading by representing Milton as 
pre-eminent among the Latin poets of the seventeenth century, and as there- 
fore being alone competent to produce the poems in Nova Solyma.” And he 
adds : “The truth is, that as a Latin poet Milton is hardly in the front rank of 
the Latin poets of hisage.” In brief, Mr. Collins says this : Mz/tom was not com- 
detent to write the fine verses of Nova Solyma as he was not a sufficiently good 
Latin poet ! 

To any one who has read the learned and critical remarks of Professor 
David Masson and Dr. Thomas Warton on the beauty and unique charm of 
Milton’s acknowledged Latin poems, this assertion by Mr. Collins must appear 
supremely ridiculous. 

Why even Mr. Mackail, who criticised Mova Solyma in the Quarterly 
Review less favourably than some others, said (April 1, 1903, p. 492): “It may 
at once be frankly conceded that it (¢.¢., the Latin verse of Nova Solyma) gives 
an argument for the Miltcnian authorship which has great plausibility and 
some real force.” I presume that Mr. Collins has read this article, for he 
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quotes two arguments from Mr. Mackail and parades them as his own with 
some few verbal changes but without any acknowledgment. 

The arguments are weak enough, so I suppose they required two critics, 
one on each side to support them. 

One argument was that if Vova Solyma was lying in Milton’s desk in 1645, 
when he published his English and Latin poems, he would certainly have put 
some of the fine Vova Solyma poems in his book instead of the comparatively 
poor schoolboy’s work Jn guintum Novembris, and such like. But the complete 
answer to this is that Mova Solyma was intended to be strictly anonymous, 
and therefore its poems would certainly not appear under Milton’s name. The 
other argument was that the short explanation of the author at the end of 
Nova Solyma, which he called Autocriticon, was too deferential in tone for the 
self-sufficient and proud Milton. But Milton was playing the part of Apelles 
behind a screen listening for criticism, and the proudest man may readily drop 
his conceit when there are no observers to call it forth. Mr. Collins and his 
original critic both think these arguments of the strongest validity—but with 
a hand full of trump cards I have no fear that such tricks will win the game. 

(2) Mr. Collins tries to establish a radical difference between Milton’s 
views and those of Nova Solyma. He asserts that “In Nova Solyma music 
is ignored as an educational instrument,” while Milton in his 7ractate on 
Education (1644) places “the greatest stress” on its importance. This is not 
true, Music is zo¢ ignored in the Romance; the young lads have a music- 
master, and the hero of the story is an accomplished musician who accom- 
panies his own songs. And what is much more, early all Milton's distinctive 
opinions in Religion, Philosophy, Education, and Ethics are brought out clearly 
again and again in the pages of Nova Solyma. It is useless for Mr. Collins to 
deny this, for all my critics have admitted it as patent, even those who think 
that another man wrote it who, dy chance, happened to hold all Milton’s 
peculiar views. But such chances are like miracles and don’t happen. One 
Miltonic peculiarity is admittedly absent, viz., his “ Doctrine of Divorce,” but I 
gave the sufficient answer in my notes. Was it likely that a strictly anony- 
mous author would give himself away by bringing forward a doctrine which 
would make every reader call out “ Milton,” at once? For there was no 
cultured man who held it except him. 

(3) Mr. Collins’ lengthy remarks about my dissertations on Sritones and 
Belgia are quite beside my point, which was avd zs that the two words are 
solecisms in prosody which English academic or University authors indulged 
in to the disgust of continental classical purists. 

I showed that Milton was a known offender, and so was his dear friend 
Ed. King (Lycidas), and so was the author of ova Solyma, and all three 
offenders in these same two words. Therefore I suggested and still suggest 
that Nova Solyma hailed from an English University, Cambridge for prefer- 
ence (on many other grounds as well), and if so, Milton was the man. 

(4) But this letter is written not to prove Milton’s authorship (that can be 
looked for in Nova Solyma itself), but to show how incorrect and misleading 
Mr. Churton Collins has shown himself to be in this instance. He is too fond 
of that word “impossible.” He speaks (p. 784) of “the impossibility of sup- 
posing the prose of ova Selyma and the prose of the Pro/usiones Oratoria 
come from the same pen.” The critic who says ¢/a/ puts himself out of court 
and out of consideration. I appeal to any scholar who will read my Excursus L. 

On the Prose Style of Nova Solyma to say whether Mr. Churton’s word 
“impossible ” is justified in this connection. 
My critic seems to be even less at home with the Neo-Latin verse of Nova 
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_ Solyma than he is with its prose. He absolutely declares that the poems in 
Nova Solyma are not “in any way original compositions,” but are “ plainly 
modelled” on this man and that. The source or model of the grand Armada 
Epic he declares to be Fletcher’s Locustae! The lyrics are, according to him, 
“‘ modelled partly on Buchanan and partly on the Poemata sacra of Georgius 
Fabricius, who has, if I am not mistaken, anticipated every variety of metre 
employed in the Romance, and with the influence of whose lyrics its lyrics are 
simply saturated!” “If I am not mistaken,” says Mr. Collins, with almost 
unheard-of modesty. But he zs mistaken u¢/erly, as any one can see who reads 
the facts about the metres of ova Solyma in vol. ii. pp. 261-274 of my work. 

And now look at this, to be found on my omniscient critic’s last page. It is 
a case of Finis coronat opus in double deed. He is still denying the 
originality of the beautiful and spiritual poems found in the Romance, and he 
attacks one of the most beautiful lyrics in the whole book, viz., The Bridal 
Song of Heavenly Love: a Divine Pastoral Drama, on the following 
deliciously ridiculous ground. His very words are, “the marriage song is 
obviously modelled on John Ker’s multimetrical Camntici Solomonis Para- 
phrasis!\!" Now, the cream of the joke is that John Ker was not born 
till many years after this marriage song had been written. 

John Ker was a Professor at Aberdeen and Edinburgh successively, and his 
multimetrical Paraphrasis was not given to the world until 1727, nearly one 
hundred years after Nova Solyma was written. Thus we have it on Mr. 
Churton’s supreme authority that the longest and finest lyrical piece in the 
newly discovered Romance was “ obviously modelled ” on the poem of a Scotch 
author who had not yet been either born or thought of, whose baby-linen had 
not yet been ordered, and therefore, @ fortiori, his ‘‘ singing-robes” were per- 
fectly non-existent. And this is the indomitable and impeccable critic who 
talks about my “ amazing tissue of ignorance” and my “audacious sophistry,” 
and presumes to say, in the teeth of the acceptance and praise of Miltonian 
experts, that “ Mr. Begley’s case, indeed, breaks down on every point.” It is 
pretty clear what 42s attack is “ obviously modelled on,” but I shall not men- 
tion it, for 1 do my best to be civil for two, though it is rather hard when the 
second man is Mr. J. Churton Collins. 

The truth of the matter is that Mr. Collins is not a competent critic of Nova 
Solyma. He has not a sufficient knowledge of Milton’s peculiar opinions, nor 
yet of the uncommon literature on which is based the style of this unique 
Romance. ova Solyma is not an easy nut for any critic to crack, but this 
pseudo-Aristarchus steps in jauntily on the strength of a past reputation, and 
decides the matter by the word “ Impossible.” 

Finally, it must be remembered that my book, in its introduction and notes, 
is crowded with Miltonic proofs which have appealed successfully to first-class 
Miltonian critics, but are passed over in silence in last month’s article. The 
Armada Epic; the visit of Mars to the King of Spain; the tutor Apollos, who 
is so evidently Milton’s tutor to Dr. Thomas Young; the names and equipage 
of the Angels; the “soul-sleeping” theory; the fecwzar Arianism of both 
Milton and Nova Solyma, the extraordinary number of coined and unusual 
diminutives—these, and a hundred other peculiarities of Mova Solyma, point 
so clearly to Milton that there can hardly be a doubt that when the book has 
been more read and examined its Miltonic origin and authorship will be 
universally admitted, and its very high value and importance observed and 
admired even more than now. 

I am, sir, yours obediently, 
(Signed) WALTER BEGLEY. 
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